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Asstracts of, and extracts from, this first volume of Knight's 
London will afford to our country cousins delightful antiquarianism 
and gossip, and may tempt several of our readers to put themselves 
in possession of the pictured metropolis of Great Britain—of the 
world, be it in a political, a commercial, or a religious sense that 
our observations are taken. 

London, indeed, is one of the most ancient cities of Europe. 
What is more, it has, for six or seven centuries, occupied a promi- 
nent part in the History of nations. Doubtless it was a town and 
a mart of figure during the Roman sway in England. The “ Lon- 
don Stone,” and the many roads constructed by the conquerors of 
the world somewhere about two thousand years ago, which branched 
from or led to this Babel, all bespeak not only a high antiquity, but 
a proud pre-eminence. Then think of the country’s fortunes and 
vicissitudes identified with the condition and progress of the ‘‘ Great 
Metropolis,” through Saxon, Norman, and modern times! Why, 
the laws and customs of the city are amongst the most significant 
and glorious things that mankind have ever framed and abided by ; 
not to speak of the exploits and triumphs of the citizens in the 
cause of freedom, of general civilisation, and as the most forward 
in the march of universal philanthropy. 

The work, several parts of which are now before us, has adopted 
a novel method of recording the wonders, and illustrating the cha- 
racter and history of London in all its strange varieties. It does 
not present a continuous or regular history of any one part or any 
one time; but in a pleasant and popular manner seeks, by separate 
and distinct papers, to convey a faithful, a vivid, and also a pic- 
turesque idea of characteristic features,—topographical, historical, 
and chronological,—aided by the resources of graphic art. And 
yet, as we have intimated, it is neither a topographical, nor a chro- 
nological publication, if thereby be meant continuity and connexion 
of parts, such as a comprehensive survey and history would suggest. 
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As it proceeds, it has all the charms of variety,—‘‘ A memoir on the 
maps of London for three centuries, showing the gradual spread of 
the great Babel, may fitly be in company with a picture of its loco- 
motive facilities, through all the phases of wherry, sedan, hackney- 
coach, cabriolet, omnibus, and steam-boat. We may linger about 
Smithfield, with its horse-races of the days of Henry II., its tourna- 
ments, its wagers of battle, its penances, its martyrdoms, its Bar- 
tholomew fairs, and its cattle-market, without feeling that any of its 
associations are incongruous, or unworthy of description and reflec- 
tion. The ‘Cock-lane ghost’ is a matter of history as much as the 
records of that fatal Traitor’s Gate of the Tower, over which might 
have been written the terrible words of Dante,— 


‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’ 


The City Poet, with his tawdry Lord Mayor’s state and doggrel 
verses, belong to the social history of London as distinctly as the 
classical inventor of the Masques in which James and Charles de- 
lighted.” Thus does the Editor express himself, in the Introduc- 
tion, and explain in part the purpose of the work. 

We have alluded to our Country Cousins, and the entertainment 
as well as national information that may be derived from this work. 
To Cockneys, Londoners, and citizens born, the repast will be no 
less agreeable and useful. Still, we wish to contemplate a wider, a 
far larger sphere than may be and will be supplied by this publica- 
tion. Think of the extent to which the English language now 
reaches, of it being spoken in every quarter, almost every corner of 
the globe; contemplate the scope, the influence, the future services 
of our literature, our free institutions, our national character :—and 
then consider the centre of England as the grand source of all this 
potency. ‘‘ Churches, palaces, theatres, exhibitions, courts of jus- 
tice, prisons, hospitals,—parks, squares, streets, bridges, wharfs, 
docks, warehouses, markets, shops, factories, inns,—pavements, 
sewers, gas-lights, water-pipes,—post-offices, railroads, steam-boats, 
public carriages—have each their tale of that mighty stirring of 
Humanity which in its aggregate is a spectacle of real sublimity 
unequalled in the world. It is the more sublime and the more won- 
derful that all this mass, with its manifold associations of Govern- 
ment, Municipal Arrangements, Police, Supply of Food, Popu- 
lation, Disease, Mortality, Industry, Wealth, Poverty, Crime, Reli- 
gion, Charity, Education, Literature, Science, Arts, Amusements, 
Dress, Manners, Domestic Life, is ever-growing, and ever-changing. 
While we are putting down the figures the facts are shifting.” ‘The 
features of such a city, physical and moral, present and antiquarian, 
if truly and strikingly presented, are to be looked upon with interest 
and curiosity, by the stranger, as well as the citizen who daily hears 
the sound of Bow-bell.” 
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According to our own experience, London is an enigma and a 
contradiction to a stranger,—ay, and for years, perhaps, even 
although he may have directed a vigilant and inquisitive eye towards 
its notable or most significant points. While he is bewildered by 
the noise and turmoil of its traffic in many of the streets, he is 
disappointed on beholding the dingy fronts in the narrow lanes of 
the city, where princely merchants have their stores or their count- 
ing-houses. But suspend your judgment till you have access to 
the spacious apartments in the rear, and enjoy a sight of the fruits, 
spoils, or manufactures of the habitable earth ; and then ideas and 
feelings will grow upon you until you are lost in calculation. Per- 
haps in some narrow thoroughfare a personage is pointed out to 
you, who seems bound to his counter like an apprentice, and yet 
whose wealth and transactions exceed those of petty sovereigns in 
other parts of the world. But still more remarkable and impressive 
are the thoughts which arise, if some learned antiquary directs 
attention to the memorials connected with the familiar and now 
prosaic spots one may happen to be treading. ‘‘ If Finsbury and 
Islington are covered with interminable rows of houses, Ben Jon- 
son shall call to mind ‘ the archers of Finsbury, or the citizens that 
come a-ducking to Islington Ponds.’ If Spring Garden be no 
longer green, Garrard, the gossiping correspondent of the great 
Lord Strafford, shall inform us of its ‘ bowling,’ its ‘ ordinary of six 
shillings a-meal, continual bibbing and drinking wine all day long 
under the trees, and two or three quarrels every week.’ If the 
Devil Tavern, with its Apollo Club, has perished, Squire Western’s 
favourite song of *‘ Old Sir Simon the King’ shall bring back the 
memory of Simon Wadloe, its landlord, with Jonson’s verses over 
the door of the Apollo room. If the River Fleet no longer runs 
across Holborn, Pope shall recall that polluted stream— 


‘ Than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood.’ 


If the glories of White’s and Will’s, and the Grecian and the St. 
James’s, have passed away in the fall of Coffee-houses and the rise of 
Clubs,—if the stranger can no longer expect to walk without 
obstruction into a common room where wit is as current as tea and 
muffins, and a Dryden stands by the fire with a young Pope gazing 
upon him,—he may yet live in the social life of the days of Anne, 
and people the solitary Coffee-houses with imaginary Swifts, and 
Addisons, and Steeles. Such, and so various, are the literary memo- 
rials of London ; and these literary memorials are, in truth, amongst 
her best antiquities. Asa city of progress, her material remains 
of the past are comparatively few ; but the mightiest of the earth,— 
those who have made our language immortal and universal,—have 
dwelt within her walls, and their records have outlived bricks and 
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stone.” It is thus by looking at the Present through the Past, and 
at the Past through the Present, that Mr. Knight’s London pro- 
ceeds to describe and to picture the “‘ Great Metropolis.” 

The work, as we have hinted, consists of a series of distinct 
papers, each of them devoted, for the most part, to some portion of 
the great total of London which is complete in itself; a plan which 
admits of lightsome matter in an amusing form. Nor can there be 
any assignable limit to such a publication, unless the limitless 
metropolis be circumscribed, or the resources of the contributors 
bounded. The number and character of those gentlemen who have 
supplied papers to the Parts which complete the first volume, pro- 
mise that there will be no early stint to the work. What we are 
now to compress or to quote will not merely rivet the attention of 
our readers, but convey a sufficient notion of the whole; at the 
same time that our pages are enlivened. 

The papers generally are headed by some picturesque or fanciful 
sort of title, indicative enough of the manner and matter of the 
distinct chapters. Thus we have for the first of the series, ‘* The 
Silent Highway,” thereby meaning the river Thames as the great 
thoroughfare for the Londoners in the time of King Richard IL, 
as delineated by the poet Gower, and by others, down to much 
later days. The author of this paper, going back to an early period 
in the dark or feudal ages, treats of the ‘* Silent Highway,” as if it 
had been the only passable line of travel from the Tower to West- 
minster ; or as if the streets of London, and the way by Charing- 
cross to Thorney Island, had been unfit for royal or princely pros 
gresses and processions. ‘The probability is, however, that other 
circumstances than bad roads and pavings recommended on many 
occasions the watery course ; for certainly we have frequent notices 
of the great and the noble riding in state from the one famous 
limit to the other; which fact, considering the retinues in attend- 
ance, would argue that the path was neither inconvenient nor inele- 
gant. Nevertheless it appears that both for the highest and the 
meanest, old Father Thames was a welcome and favourite highway 
when the good rhymer said— 


‘© In Thames when it was flowing, 
As I by boate came rowing, 
So as Fortune her time set, 
My liege lord perchance I met.” 


Mr. Knight, the author of the “ Silent Highway,” after quoting 
more of Gower’s simple and picturesque story of his accidental 
meeting with Richard, who called him on board his stately barge, 
desiring him— 

‘To make a book after his best,” 


goes on to say that, with the exception of some of the oldest por- 
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tions of the Tower of London, there is scarcely a brick or a stone 
left standing that may present to us a memorial of ‘ the king’s 
chamber,” (Camera Regia, which title, immediately after the Nor- 
man Conquest, London began to have) of four hundred and fifty 
years ago. But the river still flows and ebbs, and during the inter- 
mediate while has borne on its bosom many a noble and gallant 
craft laden with royalty and wealth. To go still further back, 
William Fitzstephen, who died in 1191, has left, among other 
records in Latin, the following description :—‘ The wall of the city 
is high and great, continued with seven gates, which are made 
double, and on the north distinguished with turrets by spaces ; 
likewise on the south London hath been enclosed with walls and 
towers, but the large river of Thames, well stored with fish, and in 
which the tide ebbs and flows, by continuance of time hath washed, 
worn away, and cast down those walls.” 

Many notices are strung together concerning the ‘‘ Silent High- 
way,” or the royal road between Westminster and the Tower, and 
the Tower and Greenwich. ‘The citizens of London were long in 
the habit of having sports on the river; such, for example, as Stow 
describes when he says, “ I have seen also in the summer season 
some rowed in wherries, with staves in their hands, flat at the fore- 
end, running one against another, and, for the most part, one or 
both of them were overthrown and well ducked.” Two drawings 
illustrative of these customs, taken from an illuminated ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Old Testament,” of the fourteenth century, and now in 
the British Museum, convey a lively idea of these water tourna- 
ments. Indeed there would have been no London but for the 
Thames ; just, as we may rest assured, there would have been a sad 
lack of spirit and of prowess in the citizens had it not been for the 
sports and the manly exercises which the river prompted. The 
watermen alone were no insignificant body. Stow computes that 
in his time there were forty thousand upon the rolls of the com- 
pany, and that they could furnish twenty thousand men for the 
fleet; which no doubt included the private watermen of the court 
and the nobility. Howel, speaking of the river, as it presented 
itself in the beginning of the seventeenth century, says, that if regard 
be had to those forests of masts which are perpetually upon her ; 
the variety of smaller wooden-bottoms plying up and down; the 
stately palaces that are built upon both sides of her banks so thick ; 
well might “ divers foreign ambassadors affirm that the most glorious 
sight in the world, take water and land together, was to come upon 
a high tide from Gravesend, and shoot the bridge to Westminster.” 
By the time of the Restoration, however, the famous old theatres 
Were swept away, and gables, turrets, and towers which fenced 
the stream. Traders’ premises aud wharfs took the place of trim 
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and sloping gardens, and the gay barge was scandalized by the 
coal-boats. 

The second paper, and also by the editor, is to the tune of 
“Clean your Honour’s Shoes,” and gives us reminiscences of the 
shoe-blacks that were wont to ply their trade between Charing 
Cross and Cheapside, the last of whom is said to have disappeared 
in our own times. The subject leads the writer to a description of 
the streets or thoroughfares at more ancient periods,—foot-paths 
and coach-roads,—their muddiness and so forth in rainy weather, 
often in these good old days presenting obstructions to the pedes- 
trian which would not now be tolerated in dirty lanes, and amongst 
other provoking injuries damaging the Day and Martin chemical 
preparations of the season, and besmearing the silver buckles of the 
gayest beau. But, what was more incongruous, the great thorough- 
fares of the city were, even after the Restoration, the fields for 
foot-ball. From the condition and obstructions of the streets, the 
writer passes on to the improvements in London locomotion, until 
he fairly seats us in an omnibus between Paddington and the Bank, 
glancing in the course of the sketch at pedestrianism, then at the 
equestrian habits of the courtiers and rich citizens, who had consi- 
derable distances to travel in London, until coaches and chairs were 
fairly launched into the streets. 

* Paul’s Cross,” The Tabard,” ‘* London Bridge,” ‘ Roman 
London,” “ Street Noises,” “ The Parks,” &c., by different writers, 
are the keys toa number of antiquarian and curious records and 
descriptions, characteristic, more or less, of the metropolis. At 
length we arrive at one of the most interesting papers in the series, 
viz., ** Suburban Milestones,” from which we freely extract :— 


‘The journey of discovery which we have thus narrated is not an 
impossible one to have been undertaken by a person whose curiosity was 
greater than his judgment. The suburbs of London continue to be full 
of puzzling inscriptions, such as that of Hicks’s Hall. The system of 
measuring the roads out of London by some well-known centrical object, 
such as the Standard in Cornhill (a conduit once known to every pas- 
senger), was a right system, and ought to have been the uniform one. 
But the other system was that of measuring the roads from some point 
where London was supposed to terminate. There is a wide part of St. 
John Street, some two hundred yards from Smithfield, where we learn, by 
an inscription on a mean public-house, that Hicks’s Hall there formerly 
stood. This was the Sessions House for the justices of Middlesex ; and 
it was built at the sole cost of Sir Baptist Hicks, in the reign of James I. 
Here then, two centuries ago, was something like the beginning of Lon- 
don proper to those who arrived from the country. The Hall was sur- 
rounded with fields and seattered houses ; and it was of course a remark- 
able object to those who entered the metropolis from the north. Again, 
St. Giles’s Pound,—a real pound for cattle, which is marked upon the old 
plans,—was a prominent object standing in the village of St. Giles’s, at 
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the intersection of the roads from Hampstead and from Oxford. This, 
also, was something like the beginning of London: but Hicks’s Hall and 
St. Giles’s Pound have long since vanished; and the milestones which 
record their faded glory ought also to be swept away. Similar changes 
have taken place under our own eyes. Some ten years ago Tyburn 
Turnpike existed. The intolerable nuisance of a gate in one of the most 
crowded roads seemed to draw a line of demarcation between London and 
the suburbs; and so the roads were measured from Tyburn Turnpike. 
Now an inscription tells us where Tyburn Turnpike stood,—a matter 
upon which we should have no desire to be informed if the milestones onward 
did not continue to refer to Tyburn Turnpike. Hyde Park Corner is, 
in the same way, nearly obsolete ; but it was a real barrier when its gates 
stretched across the road, with their wondrous illumination of a dozen oil 
lamps before the days of gas. The managers of this road have now begun, 
as they conceive, to reform the mile-stones; and these dumb oracles tell 
us that we are *‘ one mile from London,” or ‘* two miles from London.” 
What is London? Where does it begin? where does itend? Is not the 
character of London always shifting? We now call Tottenham Court 
Road, London; but it was not London a century ago. Knightsbridge is 
now as much London as Tottenham Court Road. In London, then, a 
stranger is told he is a mile from London. This, of course, is unintelli- 
gible. But why not tell the stranger, and at the same time afford most 
valuable information to the resident, that at Knightsbridge he is four 
miles from the General Post-office? In the Preface to the Population 
Returns of 1831 we havea little plan of the places comprised within a 
circle whose radius is eight miles from St. Paul’s. That circle then com- 
prised one million seven hundred and seventy-six thousand inhabitants. 
Reduce the circle to a radius of four miles, and we have the London of 
the present day, with as many inhabitants as were contained in the larger 
circle of 1831, if not more. 

“The history of the growth of London is a subject as large as it is 
interesting. But its local details require to be traced with minute accu- 
racy ; and this subject we propose to attempt in a Series of Memoirs on 
the Maps of London at various periods. We shall at present confine our- 
selves to some general notices of the progressive increase of the population ; 
which may have some additional claim upon the attention from the cir- 
cumstance that the new census is to be taken on the Ist of July next. 

“It is impossible to turn to any of the ancient accounts of the populous- 
ness of London without being satisfied that the number of its inhabitants 
has been the subject of the most extraordinary exaggeration. Fitzstephen 
says, “‘ this city is honoured with her men, graced with her arms, and 
peopled with a multitude of inhabitants. In the fatal wars under King 
Stephen there went out to a muster men fit for war, esteemed to the num- 
ber of twenty thousand horse-men armed, and sixty thousand foot-men.” 
Eighty thousand men fit for war living within walled London, and not 
only living within but going out to a muster! If we suppose that only 
one-fourth of this number remained at home to carry on the business of 
the city, and assume (the general proportion) that half the population was 
under twenty years of age and half above, we have two hundred thousand 
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males in London in the reign of King Stephen ; and this calculation would 
give us a population of four hundred thousand. In 1821 London within 
the walls (a distinction which no longer exists for any practical purposes) 
contained only fifty-six thousand inhabitants. But if the statements of 
Fitzstephen may be supposed to be somewhat loose, we shall find some 
calculations still more extraordinary as we enter upon the times of regular 
legislation, when the increase of population was viewed with alarm or 
satisfaction according to the theories which prevailed as to the causes of 
national wealth. The progressive increase of London was always regu- 
larly asserted, and it was always a subject of alarm. In 1581 a procla- 
mation was issued forbidding the erection of new buildings within three 
miles of the city gates, and requiring that only one family should inhabit 
the same house. The Queen went on proclaiming, and the Parliament 
went on enacting, in the same spirit to the end of the sixteenth century. 
In 1602 a proclamation, more remarkable for its stringency than any 
which had preceded it, was put forth. No new buildings were to be 
erected within three miles of London and Westminster: No existing 
dwelling-house should be converted into smaller tenements: If any house 
had been so divided within the preceding ten years, the inmates should 
quit it: All sheds and shops erected within seven years should be putled 
down: Empty houses, built within seven years, should not be let: Un- 
finished buildings, on new foundations, should be pulled down. The 
reasons for these severities are thus assigned in the proclamation :—“* Her 
Majesty foreseeing the great and manifold inconveniences and mischiefs 
which daily grow, and are likely more and more to increase, unto the 
state of the City of London, and the suburbs and confines thereof, by 
access and confluence of people to inhabit the same, not only by reason 
that such multitudes could hardly be governed by ordinary justice to serve 
God and obey her Majesty without constituting an addition of more offi- 
cers and enlarging of authorities and jurisdictions for that purpose, but 
also could hardly be provided of sustentation of victual, food, and other 
like necessaries for man’s relief, upon reasonable prices: and finally, for 
that such great multitudes of people inhabiting in small rooms, whereof 
many be very poor, and such as must live by begging or worse means, 
and being heaped up together, and in a sort smothered, with many 
families of children and servants in one house or small tenement, it must 
needs follow, if any plague or other universal sickness come amongst 
them, it would presently spread through the whole city and confines, and 
also into all parts of the realm,’ &c. &c. 

** In a proclamation of Charles I., twenty-eight years afterwards, pretty 
nearly the same commands were issued ; and the heads of families were 
also, as they had formerly been, forbidden to receive inmates,—the facili- 
ties for residing in London ‘being such, it was alleged, as would multiply 
the inhabitants to so great a degree that they could neither be governed 
nor fed. The measures which were taken to prevent the increase of 
buildings no doubt tended to produce the evil of ‘ great multitudes of 
people inhabiting in small rooms ;’ for it is perfectly clear that no statute 
or proclamation could prevent the rush of strangers to the City whenever 
there was a demand for their industry. It was sensibly enough observed, 
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in 1662, ‘ that the City is re-peopled, after a great Plague, in two years.’ 
The christenings are properly considered by this observer as a standard of 
the increase or decrease of the inhabitants; and he tells us that in 1624, 
the year preceding a great Plague, they amounted to 8299; in 1626, the 
year after the Plague, they were only 6701; but in 1628 they reached a 
higher number than in 1624, being 8408. This decrease in the births 
would show a decrease of 45,000 persons during the year of the Plague ; 
and which void was filled up in another year. ‘That the proclamations of 
Elizabeth and Charles, inoperative as they might be for any large results, 
were in some measure carried into effect, there can, however, be no doubt. 
Houses were pulled down—when the owners could not manage to bribe 
those in power to let them remain. The buildings went on increasing ; 
and soon after the Restoration they had increased so much that an ingenious 
and accurate observer,—one of our best of letter-writers, Howel,—had 
persuaded himself, and attempted to persuade others, that London con- 
tained a million and a half of people:—‘ For number of human souls, 
breathing in city and suburbs, London may compare with any in Europe 
in point of populousness. The last census that was made in Paris came 
under a million; but in the year 1636 King Charles sending to the Lord 
Mayor to make a scrutiny what number of Roman Catholics and strangers 
there were in the City, he took occasion thereby to make a census of all 
the people; and there were of men, women, and children, above seven 
hundred thousand that lived within the bars of his jurisdiction alone ; and 
this being one and twenty years passed, ’tis thought, by all probable com- 
putation, that London hath more by the third part now than she had then. 
Now, for Westminster, and Petty France, the Strand, Bedford Berry, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Long Acre, Drury Lane, St. Giles of the Field, High 
Holborn, Gray’s Inn Lane, St. James and St. George’s Street, Clerken- 
well, the outlets of Red and Whitecross Street, the outlets beyond the 
Bars of Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and Southwark Bars, beyond the Tower, 
Xc.,—take all these places, with divers more which are contiguous and 
one entire piece with London herself,—I say, take all these buildings 
together, there will be found, by all probable conjecture, as many inhabi- 
tants at least as were found before within that compass where the point of 
the Lord Mayor’s sword reacheth, which may amount in all to a million 
and a half of human souls. Now, one way to know the populousness of 
a great city is to observe the bills of mortality and nativities every week, 
I think there is no such custom in Paris ; but for Amsterdam, which is a 
very populous mercantile place, the ordinary number there of those that 
go weekly out of the world is but fifty, or thereabouts, and about so many 
come into the world every week.’ 

“Nothing can be more precise and circumstantial than this statement. 
‘The last census that was made in Paris came under amillion.’ No doubt 
itdid. The population of the Department of the Seine, extending eight 
miles from the centre of Paris, was, in 1829, only thirteen thousand above 
amillion. But fifty years after this statement of Howel’s, the annual 
number of births in Paris was 16,988, which, multiplied by 28, the pro- 
bable proportion then of the births to the population, the number of 
inhabitants was under half a million. Howel compared London with 
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Amsterdam: his computation of the population by the births would onl 

give a result of about seventy thousand inhabitants for that city. The 
births in London were about four times as many as those of Amsterdam 
when Howel wrote. The ‘scrutiny’ to which he refers of the actual 
inhabitants of the City took place in 1631: and it is, perhaps, the first 
approach to a regular enumeration of the people which we possess. The 
government did not desire to know the number of Roman Catholics and 
strangers ; but it was afraid of an approaching dearth : and in those days, 
when the corn-merchants, who were called monopolists and forestallers, 
were not permitted to mitigate the evils of scarcity by buying up corn in 
times of plenty, the government called upon the Lord Mayor to know 
what number of mouths were in the City and the Liberty,—how much 
corn was requisite to feed that number for a month,—where the corn was 
to be kept,—when the city intended to make this provision,—what stock 
of money was provided, &c. The number of people in each ward was 
accordingly ascertained, and it was returned to the Privy Council as 
130,268. The foundation of Howel’s calculation is thus demolished. 
Statistical documents were then not printed, but talked about ; and such 
an exaggeration would be easily enough received. But his account is still 
valuable and curious. It shows us in what directions London was 
increasing. Howel has one of his characteristic gossipping passages upon 
this matter :—‘ The suburbs of London are larger than the body of the 
city, which make some compare her to a Jesuit’s hat, whose brims are far 
larger than the block ; which made Count Gondomar, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, to say, as the Queen of Spain was discoursing with him, upon his 
return to England, of the City of London—‘‘ Madam, I believe there will 
be no city left shortly, for all will run out of the gates to the suburbs.”’ 
Captain Graunt, who published his ‘ Observations on the Bills of Mor- 
tality’ in 1661, says ‘that the trade and very City of London removes 
westward,—that the walled city is but a fifth of the whole pile.’ But he 
shows us how, even in the walled city, the population was increasing— 
great houses, formerly belonging to noblemen, had been turned into tene- 
ments. There were two reasons, according to this accurate writer, why 
London increased in a westerly direction :—the Court now resided entirely 
in Westminster—the old streets of the city were too narrow for the use of 
coaches, and the new streets towards Covent Garden were broad enough. 
This was before the Great Fire. That event silenced for ever all the 
attempts to restrain the growth of the city beyond the walls and liberties. 
Under the Commonwealth the contest between the government and the 
owners of land and builders, who acted upon the irresistible impulse of 
demand and supply, became an affair of compromise. Fines upon new 
buildings were levied to the use of the Commonwealth, instead of houses 
being pulled down. The statute gravely says, ‘ by the law the said 
houses and nuisances ought to be abated ; but as the severity of the law 
would be the undoing of divers persons, one year’s clear annual value of 
each house shall be taken in full satisfaction and discharge.” We may 
form some notion of the increase of building from a pamphlet published 
in 1673, entitled ‘The Grand Concern of England Explained,’ in which 
the writer, who is also for putting down the abomination of stage-coaches, 
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maintains that the increase of London ,is: the ruin of the country :—* I 
desire every serious, considerate person'that knew London and Westmin- 
ster, and the suburbs thereof, forty or fifty years ago, when England was 
far richer and more populous than now it is, to tell me whether, by 
additional buildings upon new foundations, the said cities and suburbs 
since that time are not become at least a third part bigger than they 
were; and whether, in those days, they were not thought and found 
large enough to give a due reception to all persons that were fit or had 
occasion to resort thither, whereupon all further buildings on new foun- 
dations, even in those days, were prohibited? Nevertheless, above 
thirty thousand houses, great and small, have been since built, the con- 
sequences whereof may be worthy of our consideration. These houses 
are all inhabited. Considering, then, what multitudes of whole families, 
formerly dwelling in and about the said cities, were cut off by the two 
last dreadful plagues, as also by the war abroad and at home, by land 
and by sea, and how many have transported themselves, or been trans- 
ported, into our foreign plantations, and it must naturally follow that 
those who inhabit these new houses, and many of the old ones, must be 
persons coming out of the country ; which makes so many inhabitants the 
less there where they are most needful and wanting.’ But pamphlets 
were as ineffectual as proclamations to stop the increase. The writer of 
‘The Grand Concern’ lets us into the secret of the moving power which 
compelled the increase, in a few simple words: ‘In short, these new 
buildings are advantageous to none but to the owners of the ground on 
which they are built, who have raised their wonted rents from a hundred 
pounds to five or six hundred pounds per annum, besides the improve- 
ments in reversion; or to the builders, who by slight buildings on long 
leases make ten or twelve pounds per cent. of their moneys.’ The advance of 
rents from one hundred pounds to six hundred, and twelve per cent. upon 
the cost of building, were arguments such as Parliament or pamphleteer 
could do little to overturn. Fashion, too, had something to do with the 
extension of the suburbs. When the great merchants had their City 
mansions, the wealthy ladies of the City were content with their narrow 
lanes. But the Great Fire destroyed something of the love of the old locali- 
ties. Dr. Rolles, who wrote a book in 1668 on the rebuilding of London, 
says that the ‘ marring of the City was the making of the suburbs; and 
some places of despicable termination, and as mean account, such as 
Houns-ditch, and Shor-ditch, do now contain not a few citizens of very 
good fashion.’ The notion then of the probable extension of London was 
much the same that we have been accustomed to hear in our own day— 
that London was going to Hammersmith, to Brentford, to Hounslow,— 
or to Paddington, to Kilburn, to Edgware,—or to Camden Town, to 
Hampstead,—and so forth. In ‘The Play House to Let’ of D'Avenant 
we have this passage :— 
“© ¢ We'll let this theatre, and build another, where, 

At a cheaper rate, we may have room for scenes. 

Brainford’s the place! 

Perhaps tis now somewhat too far i’ th’ suburbs ; 

But the mode is for builders to work slight and fast ; 
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And they proceed so with new houses 
That old London will quickly overtake us.’ 


9? 


The next subject is “ Lambeth Palace,” an edifice that might 
suffice to furnish events and characters that would occupy volumes, 
The author of the paper, however, avoiding such incidents as have 
ceased to have a general interest, proceeds from one part of the 
palace buildings,—from one prominent feature or distinguished 
apartment to another, and by throwing into his narrative whatever 
he has found most worthy of record suggested by each, has been 
enabled briefly, and without dry details, to present an intelligible 
survey. ‘Thus, of the buildings enumerated in the steward’s accounts 
of the palace, in the 15th year of Edward II., we find, says our 
author, “ the ‘ great gate’ mentioned, which then admitted friends 
and repelled foes in accordance with the double duties imposed 
upon those characteristic old piles. The present gateway,” it is 
continued, “ which for size and height has perhaps no existing 
rival, was rebuilt about 1490 by Cardinal Morton. The groined 
roof is very fine, the different portions of which it is composed 
springing from four pillars, one in each corner. A low door-way 
on the right hand leads through the porter’s lodge to a room the 
original purpose of which there is little difficulty in discovering ; 
three strong iron rings yet hang from the excessively thick walls, 
which have echoed with the sighs of hopeless prisoners torn from 
their quiet firesides, and the company of those dear to them by the 
ties of nature and of love, to expiate the crime of daring to think 
for themselves.” These and other relics within and around the 
Archbishop’s domicile may fill the mind with more of the dark and 
the forbidding, than with the light and the love which the learn- 
ing and religion of the numerous occupants have shed abroad. 
The Lollards’ Prison, for instance, with its eight rings, would sup- 
ply us with many melancholy homilies, and with severe satires on 
the church. But we hasten from the theme, in order to transfer 
ourselves to still older relics in the underground of London,—to 
the paper on “ The Roman Remains ;” in a preceding contribution 
an attempt having been made, by means of the combined light of 
ancient records and existing appearances, to trace the history and 
limits of Roman London. Instead of that more general survey, we 
have now notices of some of the most remarkable of the vestiges of 
the Roman occupation that the waste of time has left. 

In our day there exist very few, if any, of these remains above 
ground ; so that it is only now and then, and by the disinterment 
of some long buried urn, fragment of a statue, or portion of tesse- 
lated pavement, that undoubted vestiges of a people that for cen- 
turies were masters of England are found. <A considerable variety 
of other Roman relics have been brought to light in the course of 
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modern excavations and improvements, such as architectural found- 
ations, coins, pottery, utensils, tools, and ornaments. But when it 
is borne in mind that during the fourteen hundred years that have 
elapsed since the people in question bore sway “ upon the original 
floor of this great gathering-place of human beings, and centre of 
industry and commerce,” and that between fifteen and twenty feet 
of dust and rubbish have accumulated above that original floor, it 
will not be expected that much will appear to open day even of 
the massive walls which they erected. The Great Fire of London 
would alone destroy or hide much antiquarian wealth ; nor was it 
until the improvements of the capital were set about after that 
calamity, that what is called the Roman stratum began to be fre- 
quently reached, and the discoveries appreciated. From the paper 
before us we shall quote an account of some of the more striking 
discoveries of Roman Remains that have been made and veri- 


fied :— 


‘* Among the most interesting relics of the Roman occupation are the 
various tessellated pavements that have been brought to light in different 
parts of the City. The custom of ornamenting the floors of their apart- 
ments by figures formed of tesser@, or small pieces of coloured pebble, 
marble, artificial stone, and glass, was probably not introduced among the 
Romans till after the destruction of the Republic. Suetonius notes it as 
one of the sumptuous habits of Julius Cesar in the latter part of his career, 
that he used on his marches to carry about with him such pavements, orrather, 
probably, quantities of the materials for forming them—+essellata et sectilia 
pavimenta—with which it has been supposed he floored his preetorium 
wherever he pitched his camp. How this species of decoration has come 
in modern times to receive the name of Mosaic-work is matter of dispute— 
though the term is commonly supposed to be a corruption of Museum or 
Musivum, which Pliny and other later Roman writers seem to speak of as 
a kind of ornamental pavement, or rather ceiling—so called, it is conjec- 
tured, because it may have been originally used in caves and grottos con- 
secrated to the Muses. It may be observed, however, that the tessellated 
pavements of the ancients have little pretension to rank with the Mosaic 
pictures of modern times, in which, by the aid of a vast variety of colours, 
almost as perfect a gradation of shades is effected as could be produced by 
the pencils The Roman tessellated pavements in general present only the 
simplest patterns, such as a scroll border with an indifferently drawn 
human or animal figure in the centre; and most of them are composed of 
not more than two or three different colours. In some rare instances, 
however, the tints are considerably more numerous. The most magnificent 
specimen yet discovered in London was found in December 1803, in Leaden- 
hall Street, immediately in front of the easternmost columns of the portico 
of the India House. It lay at the depth of only nine feet and a half below 
the street, which therefore had not been raised at this spot nearly so high 
above the Roman level as in most other parts of the city. Unfortunately, the 
line of an old sewer which ran across the street had cut away above a third 
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of the pavement on the east side; but the central compartment, a square 
of eleven feet, remained nearly entire, as well as the greater part of the 
border. Altogether, the apartment of which it had been the floor appeared 
to have been a room of more than twenty feet square. The device occupy- 
ing the centre was a figure of Bacchus, reclining on the back of a tiger, 
holding his thyrsus erect in his left hand, while a small two-handed drink- 
ing-cup hung from his right ; a wreath of vine-leaves circling his forehead 
—a purple and green mantle falling from his right shoulder, and gathered 
round his waist—with a sandal on his extended left foot, the lacing of 
which reached to the calf of the leg. This design was surrounded by 
three circular borders ; the first exhibiting, on a party-coloured field com- 
posed of dark grey, light grey, and red ribands, a serpent with a black 
back and white belly; the second, a series of white cornucopize indented 
in black; the third and outermost, a succession of concave squares. In 
two of the angular spaces between this last circle and the circumscribing 
rectangular border were double-handed drinking-cups ; in the other two, 
delineations of some unknown plant ; both figures wrought in dark grey, 
red, and black, on a white ground. The square border surrounding the 
whole consisted of two distinct belts—one described as bearing ‘some re- 
semblance to a bandeau of oak, in dark and light grey, red, and white, on 
a black ground ;’ the other exhibiting ‘ eight lozenge figures, with ends in 
the form of hatchets, in black on a white ground, enclosing circles of black, 
on each of which was the common ornament, a true lovers’ knot.’ Be- 
yond this was a margin at least five feet broad, formed of plain red tiles, 
each an inch square. We annex such a copy as a woodcut can produce of 
this elaborate design, taken from a coloured print published soon after its 
disinterment by Mr. Thomas Fisher, accompanied with the description to 
which we have been indebted for the above particulars. ‘ In this beautiful 
specimen of Roman Mosaic,’ says Mr. Fisher, ‘ the drawing, colouring, and 
shadows are all effected with considerable skill and ingenuity by the use 
of about twenty separate tints, composed of tessellz of different materials, 
the major part of which are baked earths ; but the more brillant colours of 
green and purple, which form the drapery, are glass. These tesselle are 
of different sizes and figures, adapted to the situations they occupy in the 
design. They are placed in rows either straight or curved, as occasion de- 
manded, each tessella presenting to those around it a flat side: the inter- 
stices of mortar being thus very narrow, and the bearing of the pieces 
against each other uniform, the work in general possessed much strength, 
and was very probably, when uninjured by damp, nearly as firm to the 
foot as solid stone. The tessellz used in forming the ornamented borders 
were in general somewhat larger than those in the figures, being cubes of 
half an inch.’ This Leadenhall Street tessellated pavement, which lay on 
a bed of lime and brick-dust, an inch in thickness, was taken up at the 
charge of the East India Company, but was broken to pieces in the pro- 
cess; the fragments of it, however, were deposited in the Company’s 
Library. 

‘In 1805, in the course of digging the foundations for an extension of the 
buildings of the Bank of England, another tessellated pavement was found 
in Lothbury, near the south-east angle of the area now enclosed by the 
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walls of the Bank. It Jay at the depth of about eleven feet below the sur- 
face. Of this too Mr. Fisher published a coloured engraving and a de- 
scription ; and, having been taken up without sustaining any injury under 
the direction of the late Mr. Soane, the architect, it was presented by the 
Directors of the Bank to the British Museum, where it may still be seen. 
But it is not to be compared to the Leadenhall Street specimen either in 
design or workmanship. Its dimensions are only four feet each way, 
and it occupied the centre of a floor of eleven feet square. The central 
figure seems designed to represent four expanded leaves ; the rectangu- 
lar border is similar to the innermost of the two stripes forming the 
double border of the other pavement. Mr. Fisher states, that, ‘on ex- 
amining the fragments of the marginal pavement which had been taken 
up with it, evident marks of fire were observed on the face of them; and 
to one piece adhered some ashes of burnt wood, and a small piece not 
quite burnt.’ 

‘Other tessellated pavements are recorded to have been discovered in 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street, in 1666; near St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, 
in 1681; at Crutched Friars in 1787; behind the old Navy Pay Office in 
Broad Street, in Northumberland Alley, Fenchurch Street, and in Long 
Lane, Smithfield, about the beginning of the present century; near the 
Church of St. Dunstan’s in the East in 1824; in East Cheap in 1831; at 
St. Clement’s Church, and in Lothbury, opposite to Founders’ Court, in 
1834; in Crosby Square in 1836; behind Winchester House in South- 
wark in 1650; in various places on both sides of the Borough High Street at 
different times from 1818 to 1831; and in a few other localities. But in 
few or none of these instances has either the pavement itself been preserved 
or even any description of it. Within these few weeks what appeared to 
a somewhat hurried and not very close view to be a very perfect and rather 
elegant specimen was brought to light in pulling down the French Protes- 
tant Church in Threadneedle Street, at the depth apparently of nine or ten 
feet under where the floor of the church had been, immediately within and 
a little to the left of the principal entry. This, we understood, it was in- 
tended to have carefully taken up, and it will probably be deposited in 
some public museum or private collection. But it was more interesting to 
look down upon it there where it lay on the very spot which it had occu- 
pied for certainly more than fourteen centuries—where the eye of admira- 
tion had first rested upon it, and it had borne the actual tread of Roman 
feet, mingling in the dance or other social assemblage, in the palmy days 
of that buried civilization, when what was now a darksome pit dug in the 
earth had made part of an airy, glittering domicile, full of light and life. 
The colours, among which a deep yellow or tawny predominated, looked 
wonderfully fresh and glowing—thus still more strongly forcing upon the 
imagination the presence of the past.” 


The barbarism that succeeded Roman domination in this country, 
the probable fact that that people used brick instead of stone in 
their architectural structures where London now stretches over and 
beyond, must explain in part the prostration of the ancient grandeur 
of the city. It is proper to add, that according to the opinion of 
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some distinguished antiquaries, nothing very good of Roman work 
ever existed in Britain. 

Our readers may be desirous that notice should be taken by us 
of one or two more of the twenty-five articles which go to complete 
the first volume of “ London,” the sale of which has been such, we 
learn, as to encourage the Editor to hope that it will be brought to 
completeness, when, notwithstanding its miscellaneous character, it 
may be seen not to be wholly without a plan, or undeserving of the 
name of novelty. We pass over “ Piccadilly” with this brief state- 
ment, that it ‘ continues still to be one of the great vomitories of 
London,” but that the railways have eclipsed the glories of long- 
stage coaching; so that the ‘‘ White- Horse Cellar is no longer what 
it was. ‘The race of long-stage drivers in white milled box-coats, 
multitudinous neck-handkerchiefs, and low-crowned hats, who gave 
law to the road, and were the ‘ glass of fashion and the mould of 
form,’ to the ingenuous youth of England, are disappearing.” Sic 
transit ! such are the mutations in the ‘‘ Great Metropolis.” It is 
not steam alone, the Birmingham, the Great Western, and South- 
western railways, that have wrought this revolution. The omnibuses 
have had a good deal to do in the matter; and these, along with the 
many varieties and multitudes of other vehicles,—huge market-carts, 
ponderous wagons, and rattling post-chaises, not to speak of gen- 
tlemen’s equipages and numberless cabs, “still present us with a 
thoroughfare not a whit less crowded, bustling, and confusing than 
in the days of old.” 

*‘ Crosby Place” is the next subject, which is said to derive its 
name from Sir John Crosby, its reputed builder, an alderman of 
London during the reign of Edward the Fourth. The preservation 
of its Hall, through all vicissitudes, although it is situated in the 
immediate vicinity of one of the apparently most confused and noisy 
parts of the city, is attributed by J. Saunders, the author of the paper, 
to the popularity the House derived from the well-known passage in 
Shakspere, where the Duke of Glo’ster woos and wins the Lady 
Anne; enjoining her to “ presently repair to Crosby House.” 

Old Whitehall,” “ New Whitehall,” “ Ben Jonson’s London” 
follow, and then we have “ Ranelagh and Vauxhall,” the last of 
these having received its doom, and at the moment we write being 
fast hurrying to be as though it had never been, and when, instead 
of its bowers and temples and endless entertainments, there shall be 
a forest of red-brick mansions, and a world of thought, and toil. 
Our last formal and considerable extract will carry us back to some 
of the antiquities and renowned feats in this now closed and vanish- 
ing characteristic of London. 

“Vauxhall, though under another name, dates its origin a little earlier 
than Ranelagh. The first mention of its existence as a public place of 
resort is also one of the most interesting of its many and illustrious literary 
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associations. This occurs in the ‘Spectator ;’ a number of which (383), 
dated from Addison’s Summer-house at Islington, May 20, 1712, is de- 
voted to an account of his visit to Vauxhall, in company with Sir Roger 
de Coverley, that most exquisite of Addison’s creations. They go by water 
in a wherry from the Temple Stairs, the good Knight, with characteristic 
thoughtfulness, taking care to employ a waterman with a wooden leg ; 
observing, ‘ You must know I never make use of anybody to row me that 
has not lost either a leg or an arm. I would rather bate him a few strokes 
of his oar than not employ an honest man that has been wounded in the 
Queen’s service. IfI was a lord, or a bishop, and kept a barge, I would 
not put a fellow in my livery that had not a wooden leg.’ Sir Roger 
having trimmed the boat with his coachman, ‘ who, being a very sober man, 
always served for ballast on such occasions,’ they made the best of their 
way to Faux Hall. On their way, Sir Roger, according to custom, gives 
good night to every person he passes on the water, one of whom, instead 
of returning the civility, asked what queer old put they had in the boat, 
and whether he was not ashamed to go a wenching at his years? with a 
great deal of the like Thames ribaldry. Sir Roger seemed a little shocked 
at first, but at length, assuming a face of magistracy, told his friend ‘ that, 
if he were a Middlesex justice, he would make such vagrants know that 
her Majesty’s subjects were no more to be abused by water than by land.’ 
‘We were now,’ continues Addison, ‘ arrived at Spring Garden (Vauxhall), 
which is excellently pleasant at this time of the year. When I considered 
the fragrancy of the walks and bowers, with the chorus of birds that sung 
upon the trees, and the loose tribe of people that walked under their shade, 
I could not but look upon the place as a kind of Mahometan paradise. 
Sir Roger told me it put him in mind of a little coppice by his house in 
the country, which his chaplain used to call an aviary of nightingales. 
“You must understand,” says the Knight, “‘ that there is nothing in the 
world that pleases a man in love so much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. 
Spectator! the many moonlight nights that I have walked by myself and 
thought on the widow by the music of the nightingale!” He here fetched 
a deep sigh, and was falling into a fit of musing, when a mask, who came 
behind him, gave him a gentle tap upon the shoulder, and asked him if he 
would drink a bottle of mead with her? But the Knight, being startled 
at so unexpected a familiarity, and displeased to be interrupted in his 
thoughts of the widow, told her “She was a wanton baggage,” and bid 
her go about her business. We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton 
ale and a slice of hung-beef. When we had done eating ourselves, the 
Knight called a waiter to him, and bid him carry the remainder to the 
waterman that had but one leg. I perceived the fellow stared upon him 
at the oddness of the message, and was going to be saucy ; upon which I 
ratified the Knight’s commands with a peremptory look. As we were 
going out of the garden, my old friend, thinking himself obliged, as a 
member of the quorum, to animadvert upon the morals of the place, told 
the mistress of the house, who sat at the bar, that he “‘ should be a better 
Customer to her garden if there were more nightingales and fewer strum- 
pets.” Such is our earliest notice of Vauxhall as a public garden, written 


Most probably not long after its opening. The name, as we have here 
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seen, was originally Faux Hall, which has been corrupted into the present 
appellation of Vauxhall. It was popularly derived from Guy Faux, the 
gunpowder-plot conspirator ; but the true derivation is supposed to be 
from Fulk or Faulk de Brent, a famous Norman soldier of fortune, to whom 
King John gave in marriage Margaret de Ripariis or Redvers. To that 
lady belonged the manor of Lambeth, to which the mansion called Fauk’s 
Hall, was annexed. At all events, the manor-house was known for cen- 
turies before Guy Faux’s time under the name it now bears. The manor, 
with the Isle of Wight and other property, was purchased by Edward I. ; 
and by Edward the Black Prince it was given to the church of Canterbury, 
to which see it still belongs: Henry VIII., at the suppression of the mon- 
astery, having granted it to the dean and chapter. Near the Thames was 
formerly a large mansion belonging to Sir Thomas Parry, Chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and held by him of the manor of Kennington. Here 
the ill-fated Arabella Stuart, whose misfortune it was to be too nearly allied 
to a Crown, remained prisoner for twelve months, under the custody of 
Sir Thomas. This house, in Norden’s ‘Survey’ (1615), is called Copt 
Hall, and is described as being opposite to a capital mansion called Fauxe 
Hall. The latter, Lysons imagines, was the ancient manor-house men- 
tioned above, which being afterwards pulled down or otherwise lost, the 
name was transferred to Copt Hall. In the Parliamentary Survey taken 
after the execution of Charles I., Sir Thomas Parry’s house is described as 
‘a capital messuage called Vauxhall, alias Copped Hall, bounded by the 
Thames; being a fair dwelling-house, strongly built, of three stories high, 
and a fair staircase breaking out from it of nineteen feet square.’ It was 
sold in 1652, but reverted to the Crown at the Restoration. After passing 
through various hands, in 1675 SirSamuel Morland obtainedalease of Vaux- 
hall House, made it his residence, and considerably improved the premises. 
This gentleman was a great mechanic, and every part of his house was 
filled with his works. The side-table in the dining-room was supplied 
with a large fountain, and the glasses stood under little streams of water. 
His coach had a moveable kitchen with clock-work machinery, with which 
he could make soup, broil steaks, or roast a joint of meat. When he tra- 
velled he was accordingly his own cook. From this period to that of the 
visit of Addison and Sir Roger nothing appears to be known concerning 
Vauxhall, nor again from that time to 1732, when the gardens were in the 
occupation of Jonathan Tyers, Esq., and were opened by him in a style of 
novel magnificence. Of this gentleman we shall have more to say. On 
the re-opening there were about four hundred persons present. The ladies 
with their long waists, arching hoops, and decorated fans formed but a 
small proportion of the number: scarce one in ten, we are informed. One 
hundred soldiers were present to keep good order—a precaution that seems 
to explain very significantly the character of many of the anticipated visi- 
tants. The entertainment given on this occasion, which was announced as a 
* Ridotto al Fresco,’ was several times repeated, which encouraged the pro- 
prietor so much that in a short time he opened the gardens every evening 
during the proper season. Among Tyers’s numerous friends was Hogarth, 
who had a summer residence at Lambeth, and who, to add to the attrac- 
tions of the place, advised him to decorate the boxes with paintings. The 
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suggestion was immediately carried into effect, and at a great expense. 
5 7 7 e 

Some of the paintings were copies by Hayman of Hogarth’s own produc- 
tions, and which still remain in the gardens. Tyers acknowledged the 
assistance he had received by a present of a gold medal, which admitted 
the artist and his friends free.” 


“ Street Sights,” and ‘‘ The Monument,” are the concluding con- 
tributions to the volume, the former of which by the Editor will 
supply us with a few curious fragments, just as a preceding paper 
to the title of “‘ Street Noises” by the same writer, might well have 
done. 

In compiling and in the dressing of these picturesque, amusing, 
and miscellaneous papers, we may remark that much good use has 
been made of old pictures and drawings. For instance, there is one 
of Joseph Clark, from Tempest’s Collection, which represents the 
great posture-master, as if one of his legs and thighs had been so 
broken on the wheel as that his foot might be placed anywhere, and 
the entire walking limb could be twisted into any shape. The 
Philosophical Transactions” have recorded that he had “ such an 
absolute command of all his muscles and joints, that he could dis- 
joint almost the whole of his body.” Mr. Knight adds that “ not a 
deformity which nature or accident had produced in the most miser- 
able of cripples but Joseph Clark could imitate. Ask for a hunch- 
back, and he straightway had one at command. Require the 


‘ Fair round belly with good capon lin’d,’ 


and he could produce it without a plow. He would make his hips 
invade the place of his back; and it was perfectly easy to him for 
one leg to advance with the heel foremost, and another with the toes. 
He imposed upon Molins, a celebrated surgeon, so completely, that 
he was dismissed as an incurable cripple.” 

From the collected notices of authors who wrote centuries ago, 
and from pictorial remains, Mr. Knight has been able to convey a 
good idea of street sights, and also of their transitions of style and 
taste. At the Restoration some of the ancient amusements were 
given back o the people; and that is the point of time which he 
has selected as a middle stage in his miscellaneous history, making 
use of Sir William D’Avenant’s burlesque poem, entitled “ The 
Long Vacation in London,” for the costume and character which 
distinguished the age of Charles the Second, and when even Fleet 
Street was chosen for the display of feats. There was then the 
joculator who ‘ was not very inferior in dignity to the minstrel ; 
but in time he became degraded into a juggler, and a hocus-pocus.” 
There were rope-dancers, tumblers, and vaulters, who were the 
Juggler’s satellites. Mountebanks, too, and Merry Andrews were 
in repute; morris-dancers having gone out before. Raree-show 
men figured a hundred and fifty years ago; and dancing-dolls are 
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certainly a feature in Hogarth’s Southwark Fair. But still there 
appears to be nothing very new under the sun; although, remarks 
the author of London Street Sights, bear-baiting, bull-baiting, and 
even cock-fighting are no more. The people, however, must and 
will have their sports. Let such, therefore, as are coarse, degrading, 
and puerile be, through the provisions of a wise and paternal govern- 
ment, exchanged for healthful exercise, the refined entertainment 
afforded by galleries, museums, and ancient edifices; and then we 
shall hear of no disgraceful crowding to behold a man leap off the 
parapets of the bridges into the half frozen river, in order to minis- 
ter to a morbid appetite, and to die when counterfeiting death. 
We have now enabled our country readers to form an idea of the 


** Memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city ;” 


and also of the novel work which so pleasantly by pen and pencil 
records and illustrates the antiquities and wonders of the same. 
We have done little else than to snatch morsels, and sometimes 
large pieces, from the publication itself. That the plan and matter 
of the work are good, its popularity testifies; and although there 
be still room for a connected history of London, to be drawn from 
our old chroniclers, from State papers, and municipal and corpora- 
tion archives, Knight’s contributions, with those of his associates, 
are sure to continue to find favour in the eyes of multitudes. 





Art. II.—An Essay on the Government of Dependencies. By GrorcE 
C. Lewis, Esq. London: Murray. 


THE object of this Essay is to explain the distinction between 
sovereign or dominant governments, and those which are subordinate 
or dependent: and to mark the relations which subsist between 
them. This object leads the author to consider the advantages and 
disadvantages which arise to each from their relative conditions as 
well as special natures, the practical ends sought to be taught, being 
the means of avoiding those quarrels, those oppressions and insur- 
rections which have nat been the forerunners of sanguinary 
wars, total separation and permanent animosity, to the great detri- 
ment of both governments. Mr. Lewis appears to limit the advan- 
tages of dependencies to the dominant party, to the being possessed 
of military posts; while the benefits which the former receive are 
protection and support. He sees, however, not a few counter- 
balancing disadvantages. The modes of acquiring a dependency are 
also made the subject of disquisition; and in another part of the 
Essay is given an historical sketch of ancient as well as modern 
dependencies or colonies, which necessarily describes their peculiar 
features. The plan of the work and the purpose of the writer re- 
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quire that the nature of a dependency, and of a subordinate govern- 
ment, be clearly defined; the opening inquiry being, What are the 
powers of a sovereign government ? 

On the mere general announcement of these branches of investi- 
gation, every reflecting and informed mind will perceive that the 
field selected by Mr. Lewis has great breadth and importance, de- 
manding philosophical treatment, the results of extensive reading 
for facts and illustrations, and above all, perhaps, such an acquaint- 
ance with life and mankind as enables an author to deduce principles 
which have vitality in them, and that comprise many practical truths. 
Our author, we think, is chiefly deficient as regards this last-men- 
tioned requisite. He deals most in abstractions when searching for 
and propounding principles; and his speculations are generally 
rather cold upon a subject that is abstruse and not naturally very 
inviting. On the other hand, he is systematic, logical, and perspicu- 
ous; never leaving the reader at a loss for his meaning, or the point 
he aims at; although satisfaction may not be the result; and the 
mind may have been disappointed on finding nothing better than a 
truism, a commonplace idea, or a Jame conclusion after all. 

Unquestionably the subject of this Essay is one of great magni- 
tude, surrounded with difficulties, and requiring much sagacious 
speculation. It so happens, indeed, that it has never, we believe, 
been made the subject of distinct and comprehensive investigation ; 
much less have the most powerful and civilized nations reduced 
to practice a system of enlightened and rational principles, in 
founding and in governing their dependencies. At the same time, 
if ever a nation, a dominant power, should have been anxious to 
arrive at fundamental truths in this great department of inquiry, 
Great Britain must be that nation. A moment’s reflection relative 
to the number, the extent, and the diversified position as well as 
circumstances of her colonial possessions will convince any one, that 
the random, and routine administration of the immense dependencies 
indicates strange blindness, obdurate prejudices, and gross selfish- 
ness, Think again of our commercial necessities. But we need 
not dwell upon such manifest circumstances; finding it also more 
agreeable to notice the promise that is springing up of a new day 
in practice as well as in speculation with regard to our colonial 
system. Many minds have set to work on this subject ; experiments 
are in the course of being made; and even our anomalous position 
relative to India, and our past ignorance, neglect, and errors respect- 
ing that unrivalled dependency, are points and facts which are be- 
ginning to attract serious attention. Mr. Lewis’s volume will help 
on with the speculations referred to, and will awaken anxieties, 
What is more, he has developed new principles in some instances, 
and still more frequently, we think, has he been successful in bring- 
ing together many facts and ideas that were previously acknowledged, 
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but so scattered and uncombined as to have no aggregate weight; 
which when collected and united are seen to be founded upon, and 
to be illustrative of, acknowledged principles and current truths. 

It is not to be expected that our author will always be happy in 
his suggestions, or that his plans are practicable; although he appears 
to us to have his mind imbued with sound principles in the science 
of political economy, and with an enlarged and generous conception 
of the great doctrines which should regulate the conduct of a sove- 
reign power towards its dependencies. Tor example, he propounds 
this merely feasible and artificial scheme to the consideration of the 
English Government,—“ whether it might try the system of granting 
the land, (in future colonizations), not in perpetuity, but only for a 
term of years; upon the understanding that, at the expiration of 
the term, the land would be granted again, for a similar term, at the 
market-price. The rents of the lands thus granted might in time 
afford a revenue which would enable the local government to de- 
fray its expenses without resorting to taxation direct or indirect; 
and as the experiment would be tried ina country in which the land 
had not been appropriated, it would not disturb existing rights and 
interests.” Now, without here inquiring whether the results anti- 
cipated by Mr. Lewis, with regard torent and revenue, would occur, 
upon the supposition that the colony would be adequately supplied 
with settlers, this preliminary requisite to a certainty would be 
wanting,—there would be few or no settlers at all upon these terms. 
A freehold is the grand thing looked to, with all its anticipated and 
associated independence, eminence, and honours. But the scheme 
of our author would throw a complete damper upon all such fondly 
cherished hopes,—those truly British fancies which have hitherto 
been the incentives to unparalleled enterprize, patient endurance, 
and often large rewards to the offspring of the struggling emigrant. 

We agree also with a contemporary journal that our author’s sug- 
gestions with regard to the mode and course of legislating for our 
colonies do not promise much improvement. The alteration, indeed, 
appears to lie more in the words that may be put upon paper, than 
in any essential or workable reality. We shall take for our first 
extract the passage in which the suggestion alluded to occurs, and 
then add a few other specimens that will recommend Mr. Lewis's 
volume even to the general reader. 


‘The rule which prevents the English Crown from legislating for a 
dependency in which the form of the local subordinate government is popu- 
lar, does not lead to inconvenient consequences, provided that the depen- 
dency be allowed to manage its own internal affairs and to enjoy a virtual 
independence. But the application of this rule to dependencies to which 
England does not intend to allow a virtual independence is inconvenient, 
since it is impossible for Parliament to legislate frequently for a single 
dependency ; and therefore, when a necessity arises for the legislative 
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interpositicn of the dominant country, it is likely that the interposition will 
come at too late a period, or will be made otherwise under unfavourable 
circumstances. Accordingly, in a dependency belonging to the latter class, 
it seems expedient that the House of Assembly should be considered mainly 
as a check upon the legislative powers of the Governor and his Council ; 
and that the Crown should possess a power of legislating for such a 
dependency in the same manner as it legislates for a Crown colony. 

‘‘The following reasons may be alleged in support of this conclusion. 
If England is to legislate at all respecting the internal affairs of any of its 
dependencies, the possession of this power by the Crown would, in general, 
enable it to legislate under the most favourable circumstances. Since the 
Crown would act upon the advice of the department peculiarly charged 
with the affairs of the dependency to which the law would relate, its inter- 
position would probably be made at a sufficiently early time to prevent 
the various evils arising from delay. The persons so advising the Crown 
would be exempt from local interests and passions, and would probably 
not be influenced materially by any political party in the dependency. 
They would, moreover, be directly responsible to Parliament for the advice 
so given by them, and their responsibility might be increased if every Order 
in Council, or other legislative act issued by the Crown to a dependency, 
were presented to Parliament, together with a written statement of the pur- 
pose and grounds of the measure. 

‘The concession of a power of this kind to the Crown would not dimin- 
ish the legislative power of Parliament over the dependencies. The Crown 
would act by powers expressly delegated to it by Parliament. Now, when 
a supreme legislature delegates a power of subordinate legislation respect- 
ing a certain subject, it does not diminish its own power of legislating re- 
specting that subject. An Order in Council affecting a dependency might 
be repealed or modified by Parliament as soon as it was issued, and no pro- 
vision of an Order in Council would be valid which was inconsistent with 
an act of Parliament. 

“It may be objected to legislation for a dependency by Orders in Coun- 
cil, that they are advised by persons who are not the chosen representatives 
of the people of the dependency, and over whom the latter exercise no 
direct influence. But this objection equally applies to legislation for a 
dependency by Parliament, since the people of a dependency are not di- 
rectly represented in Parliament; and it, in fact, involves a claim incon- 
sistent with a state of dependence. 

“It may be remarked, that the Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment and his official assistants know more about the condition and 
interests of the British dependencies than Parliament or the public, inas- 
much as their attention is more exclusively directed to the subject. It 
is likewise probable that they will care more for the interests of the depen- 
dencies committed to their charge, on account of their being under a 
responsibility to public opinion, by which Parliament is not affected in an 
equal degree, and from which the public at large is nearly exempt.” 


Many of the remarks of Mr. Lewis embrace not merely some 
broad principle and generous sentiment worthy of the appreciation 
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of an entire people at any time, but which possess a peculiar weight 
and significancy at the present particular juncture in the history of 
colonization, on the part especially of Great Britain, and when so 
much speculation is floating in the public mind with regard to the 
best plans to be pursued both in respect of new and of old settle- 
ments. The following is a specimen of a general, but a fine view :— 


‘** A nation derives no true glory from any possession which produces no 
assignable advantage to itself or to other communities. Ifa country pos- 
sesses a dependency from which it derives no public revenue, no military 
or naval strength, and no commercial advantages or facilities for emigration 
which it would not equally enjoy though the dependency were independent, 
and if, moreover, the dependency suffers the evils which are the almost 
inevitable consequences of its political condition, such a possession cannot 
justly be called glorious.” 


Here is a passage that contains still more pointed ideas to the 
times in which we live, and strikingly pertinent suggestions :— 


‘The expectation that civilized nations may become, in no long time, 
sufficiently enlightened to understand the advantages of free trade is not 
visionary. Even at present a progress towards a less restrictive system of 
commerce is visible over the whole civilized world. Protecting duties 
between different parts of a country immediately subject to the same 
government are now generally abandoned. Yet Turgot’s measure for per- 
mitting a free trade in grain between the different provinces of France 
caused an insurrection in 1775; the corn trade between Ireland and Eng- 
land was first opened by Lord Granville’s administration in 1806; and the 
remaining protecting duties between the same two countries were not re- 
moved till 1823. The principle of a free commercial intercourse has been 
extended by the Prussian league to a certain number of neighbouring inde- 
pendent states. And although every nation still asserts the expediency of 
duties intended for the protection (as it is falsely styled) of native industry 
and commerce, and not for the levying of a revenue for the government, 
yet they all show a disposition to diminish the number and rigour of the 
prohibitions and restrictions by which this so-called protection is afforded. 
Thus slow and painful are the advances of human reason, made, as it were, 
by groping in the dark, and retarded at every step by the opposition of 
short-sighted interest, the listlessness of routine, and the want of confidence 
in theoretical truths. If, however, the governments of civilized nations 
could once acquire so much reliance on the moderation and enlightenment 
of the governments of other civilized nations as to expect that the latter 
would allow an unrestricted trade with their own subjects, the motive for 
the acquisition and possession of dependencies, which is founded on the 
assumed folly of all governments respecting commercial intercourse, would 
no longer exist.” 


According to this view even European governments and nations 
are so lamentably ignorant to this day of some of the most import- 
ant principles of political economy, as to be blind to their own 1m- 
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mediate and best interests. But may we not hope that the expecta- 
tions cherished by our author, relative to the appreciation of the 
advantages of free trade, may be realized at an early date by Eng- 
land? Why should she not lead the way, and earn the first 
honours? Is she not in a condition to amend her commercial 
policy ? Is she too much impoverished to undertake the task of 
remodelling her system? Are class interests still so strong as to 
resist the necessities of the many? We shall lean to the hope that 
there are retrievers in the state. 

There is a chapter in the Essay on the means by which a depen- 
dency may cease to exist, an event which hitherto has unhappily 
been witnessed only in the case of successful revolt and violent 
insurrection ; unless, indeed, there may be found instances of ex- 
termination or complete captivity by the dominant power. Mr. 
Lewis, however, philanthropically contemplates another alternative, 
and cases where governments will discover their true interests and 
the welfare of mankind to depend upon a voluntary separation and 
a peaceable surrender. He thus urges the propriety of preparation 
for independence, and speculates about the issue :— 


“It is conceivable that, in a given case, the dominant country might 
perceive that it derives no benefit from the possession of a dependency, 
and that the dependency is able and willing to form an independent state ; 
and that, consequently, a dominant country might abandon its authority 
over a dependency for want of a sufficient inducement to retain it. <A 
dominant country might, for example, see that the dependency contributes 
nothing to its military defence, or to the exyenses of the supreme govern- 
ment; that it adds nothing, as a dependency, to the productive resources 
or commercial facilities of the dominant country; that it is a constant 
source of expense to the supreme government, is likely to engender many 
economical evils, and may even involve the dominant country in war on its 
account. It might, moreover, perceive that the dependency is sufficiently 
populous and wealthy to form an independent state, and that the people of 
the dependency desire independence. 

“Ifa dominant country understood the true nature of the advantages 
arising from the relation of supremacy and dependence to the related com- 
munities, it would voluntarily recognise the legal independence of such of 
its own dependencies as were fit for independence; it would, by its poli- 
tical arrangements, study to prepare for independence those which were 
still unable to stand alone; and it would seek to promote colonization for 
the purpose of extending its trade rather than its empire, and without 
attempting to maintain the dependence of its colonies beyond the time 
when they need its protection. 

“The practical difficulties and inconveniences inherent in the govern- 
ment of dependencies, which have been stated in preceding chapters, are 
necessary or natural consequences of the relation of supremacy and depen- 
dence, and of the imperfect though necessary expedient of a subordinate 
government. Now if a dependency is considered as in training for ultimate 
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independence, the difficulties naturally incident to its government, if they 
do not vanish, are nevertheless greatly reduced. If a dependency were so 
considered, the free and forcible action of its local institutions would be 
encouraged as an unmixed good—not discouraged as a source of strife with 
the dominant country, and of vain resistance to its power; and all precau- 
tions on the part of the supreme government for the purpose of preventing 
the people of the dependency from regarding their subordinate goyernment 
as virtually supreme, would be needless. If a dependency be distant, if 
its territory be large and its population numerous, and if the powers of its 
local subordinate government reside to a considerable extent in a body 
chosen by the inhabitants, it is difficult for the dominant country to pre- 
vent it from forming habits and opinions which are scarcely consistent with 
its virtual dependence. But if such a dependency be regarded as in train- 
ing for independence, the local popular institutions leading to and imply- 
ing self-government may be allowed to have free play, and the interferences 
of the dominant country with the political affairs of the country may cease 
almost insensibly. 

‘* Admitting the impossibility of the prevailing opinions concerning the 
advantages of extensive empire being so far modified as to permit a domi- 
nant country to take such a view of its political relations with its depen- 
dencies as that now indicated, it is proved by the example of England, 
that the dominant country may concede virtual independence to a depen- 
dency, by establishing in it a system of popular self-government, and 
by abstaining almost constantly from any interference with its internal 
affairs.” 


We shall take our last, longest, and at this moment, the most 
practically pressing extract to be found in the chapter on the means 
by which a dependency may cease to exist. Ireland is the theme, 
and the demand by the repealer that she should occupy the same 
relation to Great Britain as she did before the Union, the case sup- 
posed. 


‘* Treland was both legally and in fact a dependency of England or Great 
Britain until the year 1782. In that year the Parliament of Great Britain 
surrendered its supremacy over Ireland; but the King of Great Britain 
continued to be, as such, King of Ireland. The change which took place 
at this time in the political relation to Great Britain and Ireland was, there- 
fore, of the following nature. Before the year 1782, the King of Great 
Britain was, as a constituent part of the Parliament of Great Britain, a 
member of the sovereign government of Ireland. Before the same year 
the King of Great Britain was, as such, likewise King of Ireland; and as 
King of Ireland, he was a constituent part, together with the Irish houses 
of parliament, of the subordinate government of Ireland. Before this year, 
therefore, the political relations between Great Britain and Ireland closely 
resembled those between Great Britain and a British dependency whose 
subordinate government consists of the Crown, with a legislative council 
appointed by the Crown, and a house of assembly elected by the inhabit- 
ants; with this difference, however, that a dependency of this sort is not 
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considered a separate kingdom, annexed to the British Crown. But after 
the year 1782, the body which was sovereign in Great Britain ceased to be 
sovereign in Ireland; the sovereign government of Ireland consisted of 
the Crown, with the Irish houses of parliament; and the only political 
connexion between the two countries was, that the King of Great Britain 
was also King of Ireland, the rules of succession to the two crowns being, 
moreover, so long as they both might remain unaltered, identical. The 
political relation between Great Britain and Ireland during the eighteen 
years following 1782 was similar to the political relation between Hanover 
andthe United Kingdom during the reign of WilliamIV; with this excep- 
tion, that the rules of succession to the two crowns were identical in the 
case of Great Britain and Ireland, and not identical in the case of the 
United Kingdom and Hanover. 

“But although Ireland ceased in 1782 to be legally and in form, it did 
not then cease to be, virtually and in fact, dependent upon Great Britain. The 
ereat body of the Irish people continued to be excluded from all effective 
participation in the exercise of political rights; the country was managed 
by a native party devoted to the English interest and to the maintenance 
of the connexion with England; and, consequently, the government was 
substantially, though covertly, directed by English influence. Although 
the form of the Irish government was completely altered, in regard to its 
relation with England, by the events of 1782, the extent of the indirect 
influence of England over it had not, before the Union, been materially 
affected by that change. 

‘Now it may be assumed that the advocates of a repeal of the Act of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland do not wish to place Ireland in 
the same legal relation to Great Britain as that in which it stood prior to 
1782, and to make it a dependency of Great Britain. Their desire doubt- 
less is, that the legal relation of Great Britain and Ireland should be re- 
stored to the state in which it was at the time of the Union. 

‘But although the legal relation which subsisted between Great Britain 
and Ireland at the time of the Union might be restored, the general poli- 
tical relations subsisting between the two countries would necessarily be 
very different. The internal changes which have taken place in Ireland 
since 1800 have rendered it impossible that the bulk of the people should 
be excluded from the effective exercise of all political rights, and that the 
country should be governed by a merely English party. The Irish House 
of Commons would, if the Act of Union were repealed, be elected by con- 
stituencies not less popular than those by which the Irish members of the 
House of Commons of the United Kingdom are elected. An Irish House 
of Commons, so elected, could not fail to obtain the chief influence in the 
government of the country, and would, therefore, render Ireland, for some 
time at least, both legally and virtually an independent state. The power 
of the Crown would, under these circumstances, be insufficient to render 
Ireland virtually dependent on Great Britain, or even to procure to Great 
Britain any sensible influence upon the proceedings of the Irish Parliament. 

‘The natural relations of Ireland and Great Britain would, however, 
eventually secure to the government of the latter a considerable influence 
over that of the former island. ‘The close proximity of their coasts, the 
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identity of their languages, their close commercial relations, the ownership 
of land in Ireland by Englishmen, together with the superior wealth, power, 
and general importance of Great Britain, must ultimately lead to this result, 
The inconveniences which Ireland would suffer from becoming an indepen- 
dent state (such as the increased taxation necessary for maintaining a sepa- 
rate army and navy, and a separate body of representatives with foreign 
powers, and the loss of the free commercial intercourse with Great Britain 
and her dependencies) would conspire with many other causes to render a 
large body of the Irish people dissatisfied with their government. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably doubted whether, if the Act of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland were repealed, and the government of Ireland 
were restored to the state in which it existed immediately before the Union, 
Ireland would long remain a virtually independent state.” 


We may take this opportunity of offering a few observations con- 
nected with colonial policy, a department that has been hitherto 
considered embarrassing, the welfare both of the dependencies and 
the mother country having been often sacrificed to class interests, 
and on other occasions imposed restrictions having been dictated in 
ignorance of political principles. The present conjuncture from 
its causes and from the shadows which the future appears to cast 
before it, ought to impart to us invaluable lessons. The few general 
ideas which we shall throw out will have a reference chiefly to the 
Kast and the West Indies. 

The Minister or rather the Foreign Office has in times past, say 
particularly from the close of our war with Napoleon, been obliged 
or tempted to neglect or postpone the consideration and discussion 
of the grand commercial interests of the country, in order to conci- 
liate, or not to come into collision with some powerful class. For 
example, we have seen it lately in print that when Lord Castlereagh 
in ceding in 1814 the valuable settlement of Banca, off the coast of 
Sumatra, to the Dutch, a settlement extremely valuable on account 
of its tin mines, he gave as the reason of the apparently generous 
transfer this answer: ‘ Say not a word about our generosity. Do 
you not know, that if I had kept Banca, I should have had all the 
miners of Cornwall upon my back in the next session of Parlia- 
ment ?” 

Had his Lordship, however, at the time boldly taken his ground, 
—the ground that would have invited competition, and shown strong 
hostility to restrictions and monopoly; at a period too when Eng- 
land had attained a proud pre-eminence among European powers 
and throughout the world,—it is probable that by this our day we 
might have had not only the prime benefits which ought to be reaped 
from the working of the mines in Cornwall and Banca, and also 
from the growth of the cane in Hindostan as well as in the West 
Indies, but that Free Trade might have been in healthful opera- 
tion, and that much of the sufferings now felt at home, as well 
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as of the injustice to magnificent dependencies experienced far dis- 
tant from us, might have been avoided. 

We believe it to be generally admitted that the attempt to secure a 
monopoly of colonial produce to the West Indies has not only griev- 
ously failed with respect to capitalists who have embarked capital 
in the culture of these settlements, but has imposed heavy burdens 
and losses upon the imperial state, while it has had the effect of 
robbing Hindostan and the East of much that was their due. But 
the day has come when Britain is no longer ignorant of the vast 
variety of riches and immense capabilities of the East, for almost 
every purpose which agriculture, manufactures and commerce can 
demand. Surely therefore it is time that there should be a thorough 
revision of our system, both as between Great Britain and the set- 
tlements whether East or West, and between these settlements 
themselves. 

We have spoken of the necessity for inviting competition, [very 
facility and opportunity should be given for the exercise of thissalutary 
spring of human action and enterprise, especially in the ee 
of capital and human intelligence in commercial affairs. e hold 
that our colonists have no cause to fear the progress and exertions 
of foreigners in this respect, provided the intelligence and enterprise 
of the former be not subjected to exactions and restrictions, which 
deny them a natural and fair reward, which denial would amount 
to oppression ; the certain fate of the oppressor, sooner or later, 
being the diminution of the necessary returns for the consumption 
of the governmental spoils, and sad disaster in all the social rela- 
tions of life, and to the derangement of honest industry. If then 
our colonists ought not to fear foreign competition if they are fairly 
dealt with ; if they ought not to have their hands tied up by unrea- 
sonable prohibitions in their desire and capacity to trade with 
foreigners; surely it must be absurd and exceedingly prejudicial 
both to such a dominant power, for example, as England, and also 
to her dependencies, when very unequal positions and relations are 
held by these parties towards one another severally, and amongst 
themselves. 

As between the East and West Indies, and towards the mother- 
country, the present seems to demand a pause in our past system, 
and for a remodelling of it. A grand experiment has been made in 
the latter settlements, the issue of which to our trade and the islands 
In question, is not clearly foreseen, and, may be lamentable, 
especially when the uncertainty of productions in these islands 
Is matter of notoriety. At the same time that doubt and darkness 
brood over them, even after all that has been expended in the way 
of money and protection by the mother-country, speculation has set 
in towards the East, and unless sedulously guarded against, restric- 
tions may be demanded and granted in the old fashion for the mono- 
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polizing protection of rival interests with those of the West Indian 
planters. 

Is the present time, then, not peculiarly fitting for a thorough re- 
vision and liberal adjustment of our colonial policy? ‘The great 
powers of Europe are at this moment manifesting an onward march 
in commercial enlightenment ; and offer us facilities and inducements 
to reconsider our relations with them as well as with our dependen- 
cies. May therefore neither jealousies at home nor abroad mar the 
light that is setting in, or thwart the capacities of the sons and 
descendants of Britons! and then we shall have ample evidence that 
not only the science of international and colonial policy has been 
made a theme of general study, but that the nations practically feel 
that all of them belong to one family, and that all real and permanent 
benefits to mankind are reciprocal and salutarily generative ; 
although after long perversion and the possession of vested and class 
interests, it will require great care, delicacy, and mutual forbearance 
at first, to effect the necessary changes. 





III.— Memorials of the Order of the Garter. By G. F. Bretrz, K. H. 
Lancaster Herald. Ridgway. 


TueEsE Memorials extend from the foundation of the Order to the 
— time, and contain also * Biographical Notices of the 

nights in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II.” This 
renowned institution has repeatedly engaged the pens of antiquaries 
and members of the College of Arms, the celebrated Selden being 
of the number of these writers. It appears, however, that for a long 
series of years no new work has been published on the subject; so 
that to persons particularly interested in the history of our ancient 
foundations, in the pomp and pageantries of chivalric times, or who 
wish to catch side-lights of manners and feelings at periods in the 
national annals, that have from infancy enlisted the romantic and 
boastful fancy of every Englishman, Mr. Beltz’s volume will be a 
treat. It is indeed a production that contains ample proofs of 
learning, patient research, and a love for its subject. The biogra- 
phical notices alone entitle the book to distinction in the range of 
history, and beyond the study of the merely curious in black letter 
lore, or the priers into the fortunes of heraldry and the antiquities 
of knighthood. 

Many of our readers, however, may not experience much concern 
about one point, at least, which has occupied much of the attention 
of our author and other inquirers who are distinguished on account 
of similar partialities and habits of study. We allude to the extreme 
anxiety which such persons have evinced to ascertain the precise 
date of the foundation of the Order of the Garter, there being 4 
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variation of three or four years in the calculations; these years 
ranging from 1344 to 1348, or thereabouts. Room is left for con- 
jectures relative to this question, there being no known record in 
existence in our national muniments to set the matter at rest. The 
annals of the Order, we are told, previous to the fourth year of 
Henry V., are lost, while the writers who at a remote period pre- 
tended to solve the historical problem, and who are chiefly of the 
age of Henry VIII., are said to be entitled to slender credit. 
Froissart’s story, however, although shown to be incorrect in some 
particulars, is adopted by Mr. Beltz as to the exact date of the 
foundation, viz. St. George’s day, 1344. The following is the 
enthusiastic chronicler’s account, he being a boy at the precise 
period stated :— 


“ At this time Edward king of England resolved to rebuild the great 
castle of Windsor, formerly built and founded by King Arthur, and where 
was first set up and established the noble Round Table, from whence so 
many valiant men and knights had issued forth to perform feats of arms 
and prowess throughout the world. And the said king created an Order 
of Knights, to consist of himself, his children, and the bravest of his land. 
They were to be in number forty, and to be called Knights of the blue 
Garter; their feast to be kept and solemnised at Windsor annually on 
St. George’s day. And, in order to institute this festival, the king of 
England assembled earls, barons, and knights from his whole realm, and 
signified to them his purpose and great desire to found the same. In this 
they joyfully concurred; for it appeared to them to be an honourable 
undertaking, and calculated to nourish affection amongst them. Then 
were elected forty Knights known and celebrated as the bravest of all the 
rest; and they bound themselves to the King, under their seals, by oath 
and fealty, to keep the feast, and obey the ordinances which should be 
agreed upon and devised. And the King caused a chapel of St. George to 
be built and founded within the castle of Windsor; established canons 
therein for the service of God; and provided and endowed them with a 
good and liberal revenue. And, in order that the said feast might be pro- 
mulgated in all countries, the King of England sent his heralds to publish 
and proclaim the same in France, Scotland, Burgundy, Hainault, Flanders, 
Brabant, and the German empire; granting to all Knights and Esquires, 
who should be willing to come, safe conduct until fifteen days after the 
feast. And there was to be held at this feast a jousting by forty Knights, 
within the lists, against all comers, and also by forty Esquires. And this 
feast was to be celebrated on St. Georce's pay next coming, which would 
be in the year of grace ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR, 
at Windsor Castle. And the queen of England, accompanied by three 
hundred ladies and damsels, all noble and gentlewomen, and uniformly 
apparelled, were to be present.” 


Having stated that St. George’s day drew near when the great 
feast was to be celebrated in Windsor Castle, it is added :— 


‘The King made there great preparations; and there were present the 
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earls, barons, knights, ladies, and damsels of the Kingdom of England, 
The festivities were on a grand and noble scale, with much feasting and 
tourneying for fifteen days. Many Knights from Flanders, Hainault, and 
Brabant, crossed the sea, in order to be present on the occasion; but from 
France there came none.” 


A much more interesting subject of inquiry relative to the Order 
of the Garter than that of the date of its foundation, is to ascertain 
its origin and the reasons for selecting its well known title, ensign, 
and motto. Excepting conjectures, it appears however that nothing 
can be added to what has long been the popular and romantic story 
concerning these matters.- We quote Mr. Beltz’s recapitulation 
of it:— 


** Of the principle which governed the nomination of the first knights- 
companions, we know as little as of the form in which the election was 
conducted. The fame of Sir Reginald Cobham, Sir Walter Manny, the 
Earls of Northampton, Hereford, and Suffolk, had been established by their 
exploits, long before the institution of the Order; and would have amply 
justified their admission amongst the Founders, if military merit had been 
the sole qualification. Those distinguished captains of the age were elected 
subsequently upon vacancies created by the deaths of persons of less 
apparent pretensions. Is it, therefore, an improbable conjecture (more 
especially considering the youth of several of the primary knights, and the 
small celebrity of others), that the distinction was, in the first instance, 
bestowed upon those who had excelled at the jousts which shortly preceded 
the foundation? Whether, at some ball, pending the festivities with which 
the evenings after those chivalrous exercises were concluded, the incident 
related by Polydor Vergil, and which is said to have given occasion for the 
adoption of Tue Garter as the name and the symbol of the Order 
actually occurred, is at this day not capable of proof. ‘That author was, as 
far as we have discovered, the first who asserted (possibly upon a vague 
hint of Belvaleti, that the foundation had been in honour of the female sex), 
that the garter of the queen, or of some lady of the court, falling off 
casually whilst she danced, the monarch had taken it from the ground, 
and, observing the smiles of the courtiers at what might have been consi- 
dered an act of gallantry, had exclaimed ‘ Hon1 Sort qui MAL Y PENSE ;’ 
adding, that the garter should soon be held in such high estimation, that 
they would account themselves happy if permitted to wear it. The 
object of the king’s attention on this occasion has been imagined by 
Speed, Baker, and Camden, (upon the sole authority, as it would seem, 
of Polydor Vergil,) to have been a Countess of Salisbury; and the 
learned Selden, following in the same dubious track, conjectured that 
the lady was Joan Plantagenet, the fair maid of Kent, whom he desig- 
nates ‘ Countess of Kent and Salisbury,’ without adverting to the facts, 
that she did not succeed to the former of those earldoms until after the 
death of her brother, John Earl of Kent, 1351, and that she never had any 
legal interest in the latter. The supposed connexion of a Countess of 
Salisbury with the institution of the Order, had undoubtedly its foundation 
in Froissart’s romantic episode of the passion conceived by King Edward 
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for the wife of William Montacute Earl of Salisbury. The lively chroni- 
cler, who deemed the fame of a knight without amours to be far from com- 
plete, appears to have credited with avidity any rumour, which may have 
been in circulation, of the attachment of the monarch for the lady in ques- 
tion. Its probability has been denied chiefly upon the ground of her ad- 
vanced age at the time when Edward is stated to have declared himself 
her admirer. A consideration, however, of the dates may go far to remove 
such an impression ; and, although Froissart has as usual mistaken names 
and localities, he is borne out by evidence in regard to parts of his nar- 


rative.” 


The following are some of the versions and supposed circum- 
stances concerning the origin of the Order, and the choice of its 
remarkable badge :— 


“In the preface to ‘ Liber Niger,’ compiled in the reign of Henry VIII., 
the following event is presumed to have been in the recollection of the 
royal Founder when he selected a garter for the symbol of his Order :—It 
is there alleged (but upon what ancient authority, if any, the researches of 
Selden had not discovered) that King Richard I., whilst his forces were 
employed against Cyprus and Acre, had, through the mediation, as he 
imagined, of St. George, been inspired with fresh courage and the means 
of animating his fatigued soldiery, by the device to tie about the legs of a 
chosen number of knights a leathern thong or garter ; in order that, being 
thereby reminded of the honour of their enterprise, they might be encou- 
raged to new efforts for victory. To this supposed occurrence the adoption 
of the Garter, as the ensign of the Order, was ascribed by John Taylor, 
Master of the Rolls, in his address to Francis I., King of France, at his 
investiture with the ensigns in 1527; which affords additional proof, if 
any were wanting, of the uncertainty prevalent at that period on the sub- 
ject. Edward is, by other authors, presumed to have adopted this idea of 
his predecessor, by giving his own garter for the signal of a battle in which 
he proved victorious; and to have fixed on a garter as the symbol of the 
Order in memory of the victory. Du Chesne supposes the battle in ques- 
tion to have been that of Cressy; but without any authority for the con- 
jecture. Amidst such various speculations, and in the absence of positive 
evidence upon the point, we shall adopt an opinion which has been formed 
by other writers, that the Garter may have been intended as an emblem of 
the tie or union of warlike qualities to be employed in the assertion of the 
Founder’s claim to the French crown; and the motto as a retort of shame 
and defiance upon him who should think ill of the enterprise, or of those 
whom the King had chosen to be the instruments of its accomplishment. 
The taste of that age for allegorical conceits, impresses, and devices, may 
reasonably warrant such a conclusion.” 


Hence it will be seen that the ample room left for conjecture 
relative to the cause and history of the institution, its motto and 
badge, has been occupied fully and curiously enough. For our part 
we should be unwilling to disturb the popular belief on the sub- 
ject, seeing that it supposes manners characteristic of the fourteenth 
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century, and satisfactory to the romantic notions of all succeeding 
ages. 

We shall now only copy out a version of Sir John Falstaff’s beha- 
viour at Patay, being one of the documents which enrich and illus- 
trate our author’s summary history of the Order of the Garter :— 


‘The stain which, from his asserted flight at the battle of Patay in 
1429, attached to the otherwise unblemished military reputation of Sir 
John Fastolf, was deep in proportion to the height of his previous renown; 
It has never been doubted that Shakspeare had in recollection the exag- 
gerated reports, both written and traditionary, of this incident, when, with 
a slight variation of the name of the gallant knight, he attributed cowardice 
as a prominent vice to one of the most ably-drawn and consistent charac- 
ters of his drama. A contemporary historian has, however, placed the 
conduct of our knight of the Garter, on the occasion in question, in a point 
of view less unfavourable to his memory : Jean Waurin, seign. de Forester, 
who, having been directed by the regent duke of Bedford to join the retinue 
of Fastolf, and who served near his person in the battle, may be considered 
as an unexceptionable witness of the demeanour of his illustrious principal 
on that memorable day. In his circumstantial history of the eventful 
period, he relates that the English being besieged in Beaugency, Talbot 
found means to enter the town with 40 lances and 200 archers; and, hav- 
ing alighted at his hotel, Sir John Fastolf, with Sir Thomas Rempston and 
others, went to welcome him. After dinner they held a council of war, at 
which Fastolf, whom he describes as a most valiant and wise knight, ex- 
pressed his opinion that, considering the present strength of the enemy, and 
the depressed state of the English from the losses sustained before Orleans, 
Gergeaux, and other places, they should allow the inhabitants of Beaugency 
to make the best terms they could with the French, and that the troops of 
the regent should await the reinforcement which he had promised to send, 
before they courted another conflict. This advice was not agreeable to his 
auditors, and especially to Talbot, who declared that, should even his num- 
bers be limited to his own personal retinue, he was determined to make a 
sally from the gates, and rely upon the succour of God and St. George for 
the result. Fastolf again reminded the council that, if fortune should prove 
adverse, all the French conquests, achieved with so much labour by the 
late king, would infallibly be placed in extreme jeopardy ; but, finding his 
remonstrances unheeded, he prepared for the conflict, and ordered the army 
to march out of the town, and to take the direct road to the neighbouring 
town of Meun. The French, composed of about 6,000 men, under the 
command of the Maid of Orleans, the duke of Alengon, the bastard of 
Orleans, the marshal de la Fayette, La Hire, Pothon, and other captains, 
observing the approach of the English, formed, in order of battle, upon a 
small eminence. The English having also disposed themselves in battle 
array, sent two heralds to challenge the enemy to descend from their posi- 
tion; but were answered that, it being late, they might take their rest until 
the morrow. Whereupon the English proceeded to Meun for the night, 
and the French entered Beaugency. In the morning battle was joined on 
the field of Patay; the English were overpowered by numbers, and fled ; 
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and Fastolf, in the hearing of Waurin, the relator, was urged to save him- 
self as the day was entirely lost. He, however, desired at all hazards to 
renew the conflict, declaring his resolution to abide the issue in whatever 
manner it might please God to order it, saying, that he preferred death or 
capture to a disgraceful flight and the abandonment of his remaining re- 
tinue. But having ascertained that Talbot was a prisoner and all his peo- 
ple slain, and that 2,000 of the English had fallen and 200 been made pri- 
soners, he took the road towards Estampes, and Waurin adds ‘ et moy je le 
suivis. On the day following the battle, continues the historian, news 
reached the Duke of Bedford at Paris of the defeat of his army, the capture 
of Talbot, and the flight of Fastolf, who was arrived at Corbeil. From 
thence, in a few days, he repaired to the regent at Paris, by whom he was 
sharply reprimanded and deprived of the Order of the Garter which he wore. 
The Duke having, however, afterwards received a report of the remon- 
strances made by our Knight to his companions in the council, and other 
reasonable and approved excuses, the Garter was, ‘ par sentence de proces,’ 
restored to him; upon which account much dispute arose between him and 
the Lord Talbot, after the release of the latter from prison.—Chron. 
d’ Angleterre, par Waurin, MS. No. 6,748, in the royal library at Paris, 
vol. v. chap. XI1.—XIv.” 


Mr. Beltz gives a very full list of Knights and Ladies who have 
been members of the Order; the latter sex, however, have long 
ceased to grace the Society. But the number of the Knights has 
been increased twice; first in 1768, and again in 1805. We think 
it only necessary to mention further, that Queen Anne wore the 
George pendant from a riband about the neck, the Garter on her 
left arm, and the star upon her breast. Queen Victoria wears the 
riband as the Knights do, over the left shoulder. 





Art. IV.—A Comprehensive History of the Iron Trade throughout the 
World. By Scrivenor, Blaenavon. London: Smith and Elder. 


Mr. Scrivenor’s History of the Iron Trade commences with the 
earliest records, that is, with the Bible, and comes down to the 
present period. Accordingly, we have from him such particulars as 
are known of the ancient nations as regards the use of this metal, and 
their manner of producing it. After this, he gives us a history of the 
mining of the ore, and the manufacturing of the article, in Britain, 
down to 1830; this country unquestionably deserving pre-eminent 
notice relative to this trade, just as it does in respect of that where 
cotton is the staple. Then comes an account of the iron trade, as 
it has been developed in other countries in modern times,—in 
F rance, Spain, Sweden, Russia, America, &c.,—the sketch extend- 
ing to Asia as well as Europe. The British trade again, as is its 


due, concludes the history ; the period by far the most remarkable 
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in its progress at home or abroad, being that which has elapsed 
with us since 1830. An Appendix contains Tables, Public Docu- 
ments, and a variety of statistical facts bearing upon the subject. 

The design of the work is systematic as well as comprehensive, 
But the execution is not equal to the design, or to the scope of the 
subject. That scope, we think, would lead most readers to expect 
many particulars concerning the purposes to which iron is sub- 
jected, as well as accounts of the various methods of mining and 
of smelting which have been in use. Yet Mr. Scrivenor almost 
exclusively confines himself to the latter branch of the subject, if 
we except what he has to communicate about the amounts of pro- 
duce, and the sort of wholesale demand for it in certain depart- 
ments. Even his descriptions and his facts, where he has to deal 
with the actual, often appear to us to want the completeness, the 
point, and the species of enthusiasm or eloquence which a familiar 
and living knowledge, especially when that knowledge is combined 
with practical and professional interest, frequently lend to books, 
although they have merely to treat of what is mechanical. Reading 
with the view of connecting and condensing what has been told by 
many competent authorities, and what may have to be sought for 
in scattered fragments, seldom enables a writer to produce a well- 
digested and well-balanced work. ‘The parts, at least, are likely 
to be out of proportion, and some of those essential to the subject 
are probably altogether overlooked ; while the style in which the 
whole is communicated will want vitality and verisimilitude. Even 
casual personal observation will not make up the deficiency ; nor 
isolated inquiries, however earnest. 

Mr. Scrivenor’s Comprehensive History, it is probable, will sug- 
gest some such remarks as we have now offered. Still, it is impos- 
sible, with any show of justice, to refuse to him the credit due to 
sedulous reading preparatory to his performance, and to an anxiety 
to acquit himself in a manner that will be useful as well as agreeable 
and interesting. Were it nothing but the manifest modesty of our 
author, his work would merit notice. But when it is understood 
that the book contains and combines more on its subject than is to 
be met with in any other, and many facts not readily accessible, it 
will be held to be worthy of general acceptance. The popular, as 
well as the scientific and professional reader, or the statist and 
the economist, will consult it with advantage, and with an expand- 
ing conception of the natural riches of England—of the skill, the 
enterprize, and the might of the people of this country. 

The uninformed reader, or even he who thinks of what is enor- 
mously great in the aggregate, who has never traced the growth of 
that greatness, and never viewed in detail its various parts, will be 
utterly astounded with the particulars which Mr. Scrivenor commu- 
nicates. 
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From many points of view the iron trade looks amazing, and 
drives the mind to admiring contemplation. If one considers that 
nature never completes its formation, while ‘ gold, silver, and cop- 
per are found in their perfect state in the clefts of rocks, in the 
sides of mountains, or the channels of rivers,” the peculiarity 
of the character of iron will in some measure be appreciated. 
Gold, silver, and copper, owing to their being already prepared 
in nature’s furnaces and by nature’s transmutations, were the 
metals first known and first applied to use; ‘‘ but iron, the most 
serviceable of all, and to which man is most indebted, is never dis- 
covered in its perfect form ; its gross and stubborn ore must twice 
feel the force of fire, and go through two laborious processes, before 
it becomes fit for use.” And even the produce is only pig-iron, 
another series of nice processes being requisite before it has been 
converted into bar-iron. If we confine our reflections to the 
serviceableness of this metal, it will soon be perceived that it is so 
essential to the welfare of man that without it even his civilization 
could not be developed to any admirable extent; and that his 
comforts and occupations would then alone depend upon what the 
animal creation furnished, or such rude implements as could be 
made out of wood, stones, bones, or the softer metals. Even 
then what sort of implements would these be, if not subjected to 
the agency of iron tools, and rendered sufficiently available by 
means of the appliances of the same smelted metal ? 

If we come to Britain, the great iron furnace, and the most 
wonderful iron shop in the world, we shall find cause for unbounded 
admiration, and feel that our triumphs are not yet completed, or at 
their highest figure. Who in imagination can set limits to future 
achievements in this single department? and who can foretell what 
other changes and enlargements will accompany improvements in 
the production of iron? The fact is, that these improvements are 
stimulants to advancement in every line of life, be it that of agri- 
culture, merchandize, or manufactures. Behold our implements 
of husbandry as compared with what they were fifty years ago! 
Think of our machinery in every trade! Reflect but for a moment 
on our steamers, whether by land or water; and then will arise 
trains of thought which must not only lead to some adequate con- 
ceptions of the importance of iron, but to feel that the subject is 
transcendent. 

Look at our iron trade as it has advanced recently. In 1740 the 
amount of this precious article, as manufactured in England and 
Wales, was 17,350 tons. In 1788 the quantity was 61,300 tons. 
By 1796, and including Scotland, it had risen to 125,075. The 
rate advances with accelerated and ever accelerating speed. In 
1806 the total produce was 268,206 tons. About twenty years 
afterwards it was 581,367 tons; and in 1828 it had reached 703,184. 
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But the next stride exceeds everything, not merely as regards 
quantity, but ratio; for in 1839 it had arisen to the enormous 
amount of 1,347,790 tons! Compare this with the produce one 
century earlier; and then say what may be the increase of produce 
during the next hundred, or even the next ten years. 

We again shift our ground in order to obtain some glimpses of 
the successive operations by which the stubborn ore is transmuted 
into iron. What is called roasting first takes place,—the process 
by which the gross ore is cleared of much of the foreign matter and 
several of the qualities of its native state, such as moisture and 
various intractable things, so that it comes to a condition to be pul- 
verized. The next grand process is to smel¢ the pulverised ore ; 
that is, by extreme heat to bring it to a state of fusion; when, by 
a variety or a detail of operations, the metal sinks and the scoria 
floats ; after which the separation by discharges and flowings off is 
obtained, and pig-iron is the result. But before “‘ bars” can be pro- 
duced, a third series of operations is had recourse to, in order to 
refine the ‘ pigs,” and which are thus described :-— 


‘‘ For this purpose a furnace is made use of resembling a smith’s hearth, 
with a sloping cavity sunk from ten to twelve inches below the level of 
the blasting pipe. This cavity is filled with charcoal and scoria; and on 
the side opposite to the blast-pipe is laid a pig of cast-iron, well covered 
with hot fuel. The blast is then let in, and the pig of iron being placed 
in the very focus of the heat, soon begins to melt, and as it liquifies runs 
down into the cavity below ; here, being out of the direct influence of the 
blast, it becomes solid, and is then taken out and replaced in its former 
position, the cavity being then filled with charcoal ; it is thus fused a second 
time, and after that a third time; the whole of these three processes being 
usually effected in between three and four hours. As soon as the iron has 
become solid, it is taken out and very slightly harnmered, to free it from 
the adhering scoria; it is then returned to the furnace, and placed in a 
corner out of the way of the blast, and well covered with charcoal; where 
it remains till, by further gradual cooling, it becomes sufficiently compact 
to bear the tilt-hammer. Here it is well beaten till the scoria are forced 
out; and it is then divided into several pieces, which by a repetition of 
heating and hammering are drawn into bars, and in this state is ready for 
sale. The proportion of pig-iron obtained from a given quantity of ore is 
subject to considerable variation from a difference in the metallic contents 
of different parcels of ore, and other circumstances; but the amount of bar- 
iron, that a given weight of pig-metal is expected to yield is regulated very 
strictly, the workmen being expected to furnish four parts of the former 
for five parts of the latter ; so that the loss does not exceed 20 per cent.” 


The conversion of pig-iron into steel demands a word. This 
substance, which is a compound of iron and carbon, but in less 
proportion than that of pig-iron, is of such distinguished importance 
in most of the arts, that no other substance could be substituted, 
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capable of supplying its united properties of hardness, tenacity, and 
elasticity. After the pig-iron is totally deprived of carbon, and 
becomes malleable, the metal can be re-impregnated with that 
substance to a certain extent, without losing much of its malleable 
property. 

It is curious to remark, that although we have made iron of 
excellent quality in this country, for all the nice purposes to which 
it is capable of being applied, yet in attempting to convert it into 
steel we have always failed. Of late, however, it has been so great 
a desideratum to obtain this article from British ore, that many 
efforts have been made to bring about this desirable object, and not 
altogether without success. We may yet entertain a hope, there- 
fore, that the time will arrive when we shall not be dependent on 
other countries, especially Sweden, where the steel on which perfect 
reliance can be placed is produced. 

It appears that the good qualities of steel,—and they are very 
numerous,—depend upon circumstances partly chemical and partly 
mechanical, which have hitherto defied analysis. It is not even 
precisely known whether the union of iron and carbon is a chemical 
or mechanical union. 

In consequence of this ignorance as to what constitutes the 
essential qualities of good steel, the processes by which favourable 
results have been obtained have in nearly all cases been empirical, 
and in many instances have been real or pretended secrets. The 
processes are of a nature to forbid any very nice calculations, and 
they are liable to great and unappreciable modifications in the 
execution. The hammering, alone, on which many of its good 
properties depend, is obviously an operation which cannot be meted 
out with very scrupulous nicety, and is besides liable to be very much 
influenced by the temperature of the metal and by the direction of 
the blows in reference to the mechanical structure of the mass. 

In the last edition of the Encyclopzdia Britannica, from which 
we have borrowed parts of our information, we find it also stated 
that steel being most frequently made from rolled bars of good, by 
which is meant pure iron, it is necessary, in order to communicate 
the desired quantity of carbon, that the bars be formed into bundles, 
and be placed in a large stove or furnace alternating with layers of 
carbon (hard-wood charcoal is preferred), and that a high tempera- 
ture be maintained for a week or ten days, during which the iron 
gradually absorbs the required quantity of carbon, and becomes 
converted into steel. The completeness of this conversion is judged 
of from time to time by the examination of certain of the bars, 
which are so disposed as to be accessible for this purpose. If the 
carbon has not penetrated to the centre of the metal, this will be 
evident from the breaking of the bar transversely. Towards the end 
of the process, the watching requires to be skilful and constant, 
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because if the absorption of carbon becomes very excessive, the 
metal may be rendered so fusible as suddenly to melt. In any case 
the surface of the bars becomes so nearly in this soft condition that 
it is always blistered by the escape or rarefaction of air or gas from 
the interior of the metal; and hence bars so prepared have acquired 
the name of blistered steel. We shall not trace the processes of 
the manufacture further, having indicated some of its niceties and 
varieties, but conclude our notices of steel in the words of the 
Encyclopedia, that its destination “ is of great importance in esti- 
mating even the theory of those processes, as may be well supposed, 
when it is recollected that a lancet will fracture almost like glass, 
while a bricklayer’s trowel is required to cut the most refractory 
lump of semi-vitrified clay in the shape of brick. These two 
instruments are perhaps at the extremities of the scale, the perfect 
hardness and brittleness of the lancet contrasting with the extraor- 
dinary toughness and tenacity of the trowel.” 

Let us attend for a little to the improvements which have taken 
place in Britain as regards the processes of the manufacture of iron. 
The fuel employed for the purpose of melting and refining into 
malleable bars had always been charcoal ; and to this day, perhaps, 
the same sort of material might have been exclusively used in this 
country could it have been obtained. But wood became scarce with 
us as the inhabitants increased, and, therefore, so far back as Eliza- 
beth’s reign, enactments were framed to regulate the consumption 
of wood when converting it into charcoal ‘ for the making of iron.” 
These prohibitions drove the iron-manufacturers to think of a 
substitute, and coal was resorted to, and a variety of experiments 
made with it, but fora number of years without success; so that 
the trade declined even from its primitive condition. One of the 
great difficulties was to command an adequate power of blast to 
act upon a comparatively obdurate mineral, while charcoal was 
easily affected by a simple and feeble bellows. At length, however, 
steam-engines, even in their infant state, were found to possess the 
requisite power when applied to improved and improving machinery. 
These engines, about the year 1760, were by Smeaton made so to 
operate upon a cylinder that a mighty blast-power was obtained, 
and now a furnace could yield nearly four times as much iron 
weekly as it had done before. At last came Watt, when his 
intuitive and mastering genius introduced such mighty improve- 
ments of the steam-engine that the most refractory ores were forced 
to yield what they contained of metal, while the richer gave up 
whatever they possessed. Various concomitant advancements were 
realized in every stage of the manufacture of iron. One of these 
is called ‘* puddling,” which has ever since been so advantageously 
employed in producing, by means of coal, the malleable material. 
This is the account given of the process :— 
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“A common reverberatory furnace, heated by coal, is charged with 
about two-and-a-half hundred weight of this half-refined grey iron. In 
alittle more than half an hour the metal will be found to be nearly melted: 
at this period the flame is turned off, a little water is sprinkled over it, and 
a workman, by introducing an iron bar, or an instrument shaped like a hoe, 
through a hole in the side of the furnace, begins to stir the half fluid mass, 
and divide it into small pieces. In the course of about fifty minutes from 
the commencement of the process, the iron will have been reduced by con- 
stant stirring to the consistence of small gravel, and will be considerably 
cooled. The flame is then turned on again, the workman continuing to 
stir the metal; andin three minutes’ time the whole mass becomes soft and 
semi-fluid ; upon which the flame is again turned off. The hottest part 
of the iron now begins to heave and swell, and emit a deep blue lambent 
flame,—which appearance is called fermentation ; the heaving motion and 
accompanying flame soon spread over the whole, and the heat of the metal 
seems to be rather increased than diminished for the next quarter of an 
hour: after this period the temperature again falls, the blue flame is less 
vigorous, and in a little more than a quarter of an hour the metal is cooled 
to a dull red, and the jets of flame are rare and faint. During the whole 
of the fermentation the stirring is continued ; by which the iron is at 
length brought to the consistency of sand; it also approaches nearer to the 
malleable state, and in consequence adheres less than at first to the tool 
with which it is stirred. During the next half-hour the flame is turned off 
and on several times; a stronger fermentation takes place; the lambent 
flame also becomes of a clearer and lighter blue, the metal begins to clot, 
and becomes much less fusible and more tenacious than at first; the fer- 
mentation then, by degrees, subsides, the emission of blue flame nearly 
ceases, the iron is gathered into lumps, and beaten with a heavy-headed 
tool. Finally, the tools are withdrawn, the apertures through which they 
were worked are closed, and the flame is again turned on in full force for 
six or eight minutes. The pieces being thus brought to a high welding 
heat, are withdrawn and shingled; after this they are again heated, and 
passed through grooved rollers, by which the scoria are separated; and 
the bars thus forcibly compressed acquire a high degree of tenacity.” 


We need not, for the purpose of showing to the reader who may 
be the most slightly conversant with mechanical science, or with 
the history of the marvellous strides which in Britain have been 
achieved in manufactures, whether of pliant cotton or intractable 
ores, enumerate even the principal improvements in our iron trade. 
The prodigious amount of metal which is now produced, and the 
rates of increase, as we have already stated them, even since the 
year 1830, are facts that are sufficiently significant for our general 
and popular purpose. It would be easy to render prominent in 
any hasty glance at improvements, the invention of machinery that 
now performs the office of hammering, but which was wont to be 
done by hand-labour. Or, were we to describe the introduction of 
the hot instead of the cold blast, and the advantages of the substi- 
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tution, the simplest understanding would accompany us. But we 
must conclude, and do so by quoting an instance and illustration of 
the singular discoveries and the vast improvements which mere 
accident may suggest — 


One of the Blendare Furnaces, near Pontypool, built as usual with a 
narrow top, carrying but little burden, and making neither quantity nor 
quality, by some chance gave way in the top so far as to widen the filling- 
place to nine or ten feet. This accident was immediately followed by a 
cooler top, a better quality of iron, and a greater weekly quantity ;. and 
this accidental alternation furnished a model for the construction of other 
furnaces at the same works. Changes of this kind are not brought about 
rapidly, by reasoning or knowledge of principle, but by a series of slow 
observations and chance circumstances. The subject is, however, now 
better understood ; and within the last five or six years the mouth or fill- 
ing-place of the furnace has been very generally enlarged, and instead of 
3, 33, or 4 feet, are now from 8 to 11 feet, and in some few instances 
larger.” 





Art. V.—1. Isidora; or, the Adventures of a Neapolitan. By ‘‘ The Old 
Author in a New Walk.” 3 vols. Saunders and Ottley. 

2. The Deer-slayer: a Tale. By J. Fenimore Coorer, Esq. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

3. The Peasant and the Prince. By Harriet Martineau, C. Knight 
and Co. 


It may not be amiss this month to scatter a few morsels of fiction 
over our pages, there being at hand some things bearing that na- 
ture, which are of the better sort. 

First comes the author of “ The Pope,” &c. &c., who although 
he still speaks of a ‘‘ new walk,” preserves much of the same pace 
and bearing that distinguished him before. Isidora may be called 
a Historical Romance; at least it introduces many historical cha- 
racters, and deals with important public events. The period is that 
in which Charles the Fifth flourished, and his rivalry with Francis 
the First furnishes the larger scenes and occasions, or such as “ The 
Old Author” drags into the story,—in order to afford himself oppor- 
tunities for description, reflection, and criticism, with which his 
learning, his reading, and, we presume, his travels, have stored his 
mind. Certainly he is conversant with Italy, and the works of the 
great men of Italy. Spain too, as well as ‘Tunis, and things per- 
taining to Africa, are introduced in a manner which proves that the 
writer is familiar with the history of these parts in the sixteenth 
century. Among the personages introduced, Ariosto and several 
contemporary authors figure who are dear to fame, and who, we 
have no doubt, are the frequent closet companions of our author. 
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The construction of the story as a romance is much inferior to 
the literary wealth which the writer has at command, when he has 
particular parts to execute. His imaginative powers do not appear 
to be equal to his acquirements; he seems to be less natural 
than acute by means of training; and, perhaps, there is a constant 
straining for effect; which effect, however, is not equal to what 
many a much less accomplished writer would produce in a story of 
love and war. But we must let a sample of his descriptive and 
also versifying powers be read in our pages, taking one which we 
have elsewhere seen quoted; and for this reason amongst others,— 
it suits the space we can afford. The Plague of Naples is the sub- 
ject, when that dire calamity accompanied the siege of the city by 
the French :— 


‘A fortnight had elapsed since Alfonso of Procida had last trod the 
streets of Naples; and yet, miserable as was the aspect they then wore, 
how much was the misery now increased! We have said that the town 
had been divided into districts and allotted to the superintendence of differ- 
ent boards of health and inspectors! but these could do little to arrest the 
ravages of the plague—nothing towards finding food for the famishing 
population. Day by day the pestilence had extended its ravages; day by 
day had it appeared more hopeless to attempt to contend with it. The army 
and the citizens alike fell beneath the scourge; for no discipline was of 
sufficient force to restrain the brutal German soldiers from intercourse with 
the afflicted quarters whenever they thought that pleasure or booty, or, 
above all, wine was to be thence obtained; and the Spanish troopers, 
long disorganized at Rome, were in little better subjection. The whole 
city was one vast charnel-house. 

‘Pity and horror contended in the bosom of Alfonso of Procida as he 
advanced along the open streets. At the doors of the churches, on the 
steps of the houses, the dead lay in heaps. Despair, terror, and faintness 
had overcome every natural feeling; and there appeared to be none there 
who cared for them. A few priests and mediciners only might be seen 
circulating rapidly from house to house, warding off, with a long cane, 
whomsoever should appear to be coming in contact with them. A few 
tumbrils or open carts creaked along the flinty pebbles, bearing away their 
loads of dead, and attended by the lowest of the Neapolitan rabble, 
who had been bribed to act the part of undertakers. 


* * * * » # 


“* Discordant, however, as were the sounds of merriment which rent his 
ear, they prepared not Alfonso for the sight which he witnessed, when, 
turning round an angle, he entered this popular street. Before the open 
doors of a half-underground cellar, stood a large wagon piled with the 
bodies of the dead, which were tossed one above the other in horrid dis- 
array: there exposing the grizzle head of some venerable elder lying upon 
the sunken, bare, and discoloured bosom of a scarce-budding girl; while 
beside, and entwined amid the straggling limbs of both, the corpses of a 
wealthy notary and a widely-known beggar were closely entangled: before 
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the doors of the cellar, stood a wagon thus hastily, indecently, and ruth- 
lessly loaded; while within the vault itself a score of Neapolitans, whose 
features bore the stamp of every vice and whose limbs still carried the 
shortened shackle of gally-slaves, were intermixed with a lot of Turkish 
slaves, whom the Viceroy had joined with them in the office of burying the 
dead, or rather of clearing the streets. Within the cellar they all sat com- 
mingled in drunken good-fellowship: beside them lay many a precious 
garment, many a glittering gem, trodden amid the wine-flasks which be- 
strewed the floor around. They appeared to be taking a parting or a start- 
ing cup; for many a full goblet was uplifted in the air while they all stood 
around, and at the full pitch of their discordant voices screamed forth words 
to the following effect— 


‘Evviva the plague! may it flourish, say we, 
For the plague gives us freedom, wealth, wine, jollity. 
What has opened our prison and broken our chain ? 
What had bid us come forth over thousands to reign ? 
"T is the plague! ’t is the plague! May it never decay! 
May war, famine, and pestilence flourish for aye! 


Evviva the plague! They were dying around, 

And had no one to hurry their dead underground ; 
So they proffered us pardon and bade us go free: 
We obliged them. Ha, ha!—jolly sextons are we! 
With a cart and a pitchfork we clear out the way! ° 
And we drink to their rest: we leave others to pray. 


Then evviva the plague! for the dead ones, you know, 
Can't look after their gold when we toss them below. 

And to handle the corpses their friends are afraid ; 

So we handle them, boys—let us drink to the trade ! 

Let us drink to the plague ; it avenges our cause ! 

To the plague, boys, which levels rank, fortune, and laws!’ ” 


Cooper in his more recent novels has frequently written as most 
popular authors do, as if his pen had run dry, or that he could only 
repeat himself, It seems, however, that when he ever chances to 
alight on the field where he won his first laurels, he is himself 
again; and that the mountains, the floods, the lakes, the forests, 
and the solitudes, so vast and impressive, as are those of his father- 
land,—that the red man, and the hardly more civilized white hunter 
of the West, can yet strike a chord that vibrates with as truthful 
and vigorous a response as it ever has done in the soul of this great 
romantic historian of races that are hastening to extinction. ‘The 
original white hunter and the red man will ere long be only looked 
for in the pages of your Irvings and your Coopers. 

Deerslayer is an old acquaintance, but with a new name. In 
short he is the famous Leatherstocking, the Hawkeye, the hero 
now of five tales. ‘Take a few words from Mr. Cooper himself in 
explanation. He says, “ The book has not been written without 
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many misgivings as to its probable reception. To carry one and 
the same character through five several works would seem to be a 
wilful over-drawing on the good nature of the public, and man 
persons may very reasonably suppose it an act, of itself, that ought 
to invite arebuke. ‘To this natural objection, the author can only 
say that, if he has committed a grave fault on this occasion, his 
readers are in some measure answerable for it. The favourable 
manner in which the more advanced career and the death of 
Leatherstocking were received, has created, in the mind of the 
author, at least, a sort of necessity for giving some account of his 
younger days. In short, the pictures of his life, such as they are, 
were already so complete as to excite some little desire to see the 
‘study,’ from which they have all been drawn. ‘ The Leather- 
stocking Tales’ now form something like a drama in five acts; 
complete as to material and design, though probably very incom- 
plete as to execution. Such as they are, the reading world has 
them before it. The author hopes, should it decide that this par- 
ticular act, the last in execution, though the first in the order of 
perusal, is not the best of the series, it will also come to the con- 
clusion that it is not absolutely the worst.” We rather think that 
the verdict will be more favourable than even Mr. Cooper’s 
expressed hopes anticipate; for in none of the other tales of the 
series have we found such manly simplicity, such shrewd wisdom, 
such quaint originality in the portraiture of the hero, as in the 
volumes before us. ‘The white hunter of the border is sterling 
throughout, but here we find the foundations of his freshness, 
vigour, truth, prowess, and generosity. 

We shall not so much as hint at the course or the characters of 
the tale; our extracts will have in them enough of story and of sta- 
mina as to require the very slightest introductions. We only state 
in general terms that the whole machinery is simple, the descrip- 
tions natural but powerful, and the incidents life-like—not over- 
drawn, or too profusely coloured. Our first extract contains a 
sample of the moral philosophy which the young adventurer in the 
vast wilderness, and among primeval forests, preached. It occurs 
at the beginning of the tale, and is addressed to a brother hunter, 
Harry Hurry :— 


‘‘T look upon the red men to be quite as human as we are ourselves, 
Harry. They have their gifts, and their religion, it’s true; but that makes 
no difference in the end, when each will be judged according to his deeds, 
and not according to his skin. 

‘“‘That’s downright missionary, and will find little favour up in this 
part of the country, where the Moravians don’t congregate. Now, skin 
makes the man. This is reason; else how are people to judge of each 
other? The skin is put on, over all, in order that when a creatur’, or a 
mortal, is fairly seen, you may know at once what to make of him. 
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You know a bear from a hog by his skin, and a grey squirrel from a 
black. 

‘True, Hurry,” said the other, looking back and smiling, ‘nevertheless 
they are both squirrels.” 


Hear the philosopher concerning the difference between a nature 
and a gift :— 


** ¢ And what are your ideas of the fate of an Indian in the other world ?’ 
demanded Judith, who had just found her voice. 

** Ah! gal, anything but that! I am too christianized to expect any- 
thing so fanciful as hunting and fishing after death; nor do I believe there 
is one Manitou for the red-skin, and another for a pale-face. You find 
different colours on ’arth, as any one may see, but you don’t find different 
natur’s. Different gifts, but only one natur.’ 

***In what is a gift different from a nature? Is not nature itself a gift 
from God ?” 

*** Sartain; that’s quick thoughted and creditable, Judith, though the 
main idee is wrong. A natur’ is the creatur’ itself; its wishes, wants, 
idees and feelin’s, as all are bornin him. This natur’ never can be changed 
in the main, though it may undergo some increase or lessening. Now, 
gifts come of sarcumstances. Thus, if you put a man in a town, he gets 
town gifts; in a settlement, settlement gifts ; in a forest, gifts of the woods. 
A soldier has soldierly gifts, and a missionary preaching gifts. All these 
increase and strengthen, until they get to fortify natur’ as it might be, 
and excuse a thousand acts and idees. Still the creatur’ is the same at 
the bottom; just as a man who is clad in regimentals is the same as the 
man that is clad in skins. The garments make a change to the eye, and 
some change in the conduct perhaps; but none in the man. Herein lies 
the apology for gifts; seein’ that you expect different conduct from one in 
silks, and satins, from one in homespun; though the Lord who didn’t make 
the dresses, but who made the creatur’s themselves, looks only at his own 
work. This isn’t ra’al missionary doctrine, but it’s as near it as a man of 
white colour need be.” 


_Another specimen, but of higher speculation and sentiment; the 
discourse is with a Delaware Indian, a tribe with which the Deer- 
slayer was in strict amity :— 


***’You must know, Sarpent, that the great principle of Christianity is 
to believe without seeing ; and a man should always act up to his religion 
and principles, let them be what they may.’ 

*** That is strange for a wise nation,’ said the Delaware, with emphasis. 
‘The red man looks hard, that he may see and understand.’ 

“** Yes, that’s plauserble, and is agreeable to mortal pride; but it’s not 
as deep as it seems. If we could understand all we see, Sarpent, there 
might be not only sense but safety in refusin’ to give faith to any one thing 
that we might find oncomprehensible ; but when there’s so many things, 
about which it may be said we know nothin’ at all, why there’s little use, 
and no reason, in bein’ difficult touchin’ any one in partic’lar. For my 
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part, Delaware, all my thoughts haven’t been on the game, when outlyin’ 
in the hunts and scoutins of our youth. Many’s the hour I’ve passed 
pleasantly enough too, in what is tarmed conterplation by my people. On 
such occasions the mind is actyve, though the body seems lazy and listless. 
An open spot on a mountain side, where a wide look can be had at the 
heavens and the’arth, is a most judicious place for a man to get a just idee 
of the power of the Manitou, and of his own littleness. At such times, 
there isn’t any great disposition to find fault with little difficulties in the 
way of comperhension, as there are so many big ones to hide them, Be- 
lievin’ comes easy enough to me at such times; and, if the Lord made 
man first out of ’arth, as they tell me it is written in the Bible, then turns 
him into dust at death, I see no great difficulty in the way to bringin’ him 
back in the body, though ashes be the only substance left. These things 
lie beyond our understandin’, though they may, and do lie so close to our 
feelin’s. But of all the doctrines, Sarpent, that which disturbs me, and 
disconsarts my mind the most, is the one which teaches us to think that a 
pale-face goes to one heaven, and a red-skin to another; it may separate 
in death them which lived much together, and loved each other well in 
life!” 

*** To the missionaries teach their white brethren to think it is so?’ de- 
manded the Indian, with serious earnestness. ‘The Delawares believe 
that good men and brave warriors will hunt together in the same pleasant 
woods, let them belong to whatever tribe they may; that all the unjust 
Indians and cowards will have to sneak in with the dogs and the wolves 
to get vension for their lodges.’ 

*«¢°Tis wonderful how many consaits mankind have consarnin’ happi- 
ness and misery hereafter!’ exclaimed the hunter, borne away by the 
power of his own thoughts. ‘Some believe in burnin’s and flames, and 
some think punishment is to eat with the wolves and dogs. Then, ag’in, 
some fancy heaven to be only the carryin’ out of their own ’arthly longin’s ; 
while others fancy it all gold and shinin’ lights! Well, I’ve an idee of 
my own in that matter, which is just this, Sarpent. Whenever I’ve done 
wrong, I’ve ginerally found ’twas owin’ to some blindness of the mind 
which hid the right from view, and when sight has returned then has come 
sorrow and repentance. Now, I consait that, after death, when the body 
is laid aside, or, if used at all, is purified and without its longin’s, the spirit 
sees all things in their ra’al light, and never becomes blind to truth and 
Justice. Such bein’ the case, all that has been done in life is beheld as 
plainly as the sun is seen at noon; the good brings joy, while the evil 
brings sorrow. There’s nothin’ onreasonable in that, but it’s agreeable to 
every man’s exper’ence.’” 


To how many melancholy facts does the Huron’s speech point in 
the following passage !— 


_ “This is the sacred volume, Hist,’ she said, ‘and these words, and 
lines, and verses, and chapters, all came from God.’ 

“**Why the Great Spirit no send book to Indian too?’ demanded Hist, 
with the directness of a mind that was totally unsophisticated. 
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““* Why?’ answered Hetty, a little bewildered by a question so un- 
expected. ‘Why ?—Ah! you know the Indians don’t know how to 
read.’ .... 

*** Tell my young sister,’ said the Huron, looking directly at Hist, ‘that 
I will open my mouth and say a few words.’ 

““* The Iroquois chief go to speak—my pale-face friend listen,’ said 
Hist. 

***T rejoice to hear it!’ exclaimed Hetty. ‘God has touched his heart, 
and he will now let father and Hurry go!’ 

‘*** This is the pale-face law,’ resumed the chief. ‘It tells him to do 
good to them that hurt him; and when his brother asks him for his rifle, 
to give him the powder-horn too. Such is the pale-face law!’ 

‘*** Not so—not so,’ answered Hetty earnestly, when these words had 
been interpreted. ‘ There is not a word about rifles in the whole book ; 
and powder and bullets give offence to the Great Spirit.’ 

*‘ Why, then, does the pale-face use them? If he is ordered to give 
double to him that asks only for one thing, why does he take double from 
the poor Indians, who ask for no thing? He come from beyond the rising 
sun, with his book in his hand, and he teaches the red man to read it; but 
why does he forget, himself, all it says? When the Indian gives, he is 
never satisfied ; and now he offers gold for the scalps of our women and 
children, though he calls us beasts if we take the scalp of a warrior killed 
in open war.” 


We must give a sample of the incidents of the story, although it 
is impossible to convey half the effect of any such scene by means 
of fragments. The antecedents require to be known; the drapery 
of circumstances which the artist disposes in the fore and back- 
ground require to be seen in all their impressive foldings, in order 
that the principal feature may be viewed in its just proportions. 

Deerslayer falls into the hands of the Hurons after he has killed 
one of their warriors. But Rivenoak, their chief, is wily and poli- 
tic, and would rather win over to his tribe the White Hunter, than 
have a bloody and scalping revenge. He thus reasons and endeavours 
to work upon the feelings of the captive :— 


*** Killer of the Deer,’ commenced Rivenoak, as soon as his captive 
stood before him, ‘my aged men have listened to wise words: they are 
ready to speak. You are a man whose fathers came from beyond the rising 
sun; we are children of the setting sun; we turn our faces towards the 
Great Sweet Lakes when we look towards our villages. It may be a wise 
country and full of riches towards the morning; but it is very pleasant 
towards the evening. We love most to look in that direction. When we 
gaze at the east, we feel afraid, canoe after canoe bringing more and more 
of your people in the track of the sun, as if their land was so full as to run 
over. The red men are few already; they have need of help. One of 
our best lodges has lately been emptied by the death of its master: it will 
be a long time before his son can grow big enough to sit in his place. 
There is his widow ; she will want venison to feed her and her children, 
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for her sons are yet like the young of the robin before they quit the nest. 
By your hand has this great calamity befallen her. She has two duties ; 
one to Le Loup Cervier, and one to his children. Scalp for scalp, life fcr 
life, blood for blood, is one law; to feed her young, another. We know 
you, Killer of the Deer. You are honest; when you say a thing, it is so. 
You have but one tongue, and that is not forked like a snake’s. Your 
head is never hid in the grass; all can see it. What you say, that will 
you do. ou are just. When you have done wrong, it is your wish to 
do right again, as soon as you can. Here is the Sumach ; she is alone in 
her wigwam, with children crying around her for food; yonder is a rifle ; 
it is loaded and ready to be fired. Take the gun: go forth and shoot a 
deer; bring the venison and lay it before the widow of Le Loup Cervier ; 
feed her children; call ‘yourself her husband. After which, your heart 
will no longer be Delaware, but Huron ; Le Sumach’s ears will not hear 
the cries of her children: my people will count the proper number of 
warriors.” 


Deerslayer hesitates not a moment to return an answer, which is 
a peremptory and downright refusal. But we cannot go into the 
issue. ‘The passage is but one of many powerfully drawn scenes, 
and stirringly imagined events. We should say that the descrip- 
tions are always vigorous in the highest degree. The volumes are 
crowded with pictures of scenes, with homilies, with reasonings, and 
with appeals to the finest as well as sternest or loftiest principles of 
our nature, in Cooper’s very best style. 

Let us present something in the Hunter’s peculiar province :— 


‘Just as he reached the centre of the thicket, the dried twigs cracked 
again, and the noise was repeated, at short intervals, as if some creature 
having life walked slowly towards the point. Hurry heard these sounds 
also, and, pushing the canoe off into the bay, he seized his rifle to watch 
the result. A breathless minute succeeded, after which a noble buck 
walked out of the thicket, proceeded with a stately step to the sandy ex- 
tremity of the point, and began to slake his thirst from the water of the 
lake. Hurry hesitated an instant; then raising his rifle hastily to his 
shoulder, he took sight and fired. The effect of this sudden interruption 
of the solemn stillness of such a scene was not its least striking peculiarity. 
The report of the weapon had the usual sharp, short sound of the rifle ; 
but, when a few moments of silence had succeeded the sudden crack, during 
which the noise was floating in air across the water, it reached the rocks of 
the opposite mountain, where the vibrations accumulated, and were rolled 
from cavity to cavity for miles along the hills, seeming to awaken the sleep- 
ing thunders of the woods. The buck merely shook his head at the report 
of the rifle, and the whistling of the bullet, for never before had he come 
In contact with man; but the echoes of the hills awakened his distrust, and, 
leaping forward, with his four legs drawn under his body, he fell at once 
into deep water, and began to swim towards the foot of the lake.” 


Cooper is a first-rate landscape-painter. Take a bit, as the artists 
would say :— 
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“On a level with the point lay a broad sheet of water, so placid and 
limpid, that it resembled a bed of the pure mountain atmosphere, compressed 
into a setting of hills and woods. Its length was about three leagues, 
while its breadth was irregular, expanding to half a league, or even more, 
opposite to the point, and contracting to less than half that distance, more 
to the southward. Of course, its margin was irregular, being indented by 
bays, and broken by many projecting, low points. At its northern, or 
nearest end, it was bounded by an isolated mountain, lower land falling 
off, east and west, gracefully relieving the sweep of the outline. Still the 
character of the country was mountainous; high hills, or low mountains, 
rising abruptly from the water, on quite nine-tenths of its circuit. The 
exceptions, indeed, only served a little to vary the scene; and even beyond 
the parts of the shore that were comparatively low, the back ground was 
high, though more distant. 

‘‘ But the most striking peculiarities of this scene were its solemn soli- 
tude, and sweet repose. On all sides, wherever the eye turned, nothing 
met it but the mirror-like surface of the lake, the placid view of heaven, 
and the dense setting of woods. So rich and fleecy were the outlines of 
the forest, that scarce an opening could be seen, the whole visible earth, 
from the rounded mountain-top to the water’s edge, presenting one un- 
varied hue of unbroken verdure. As if vegetation were not satisfied 
with a triumph so complete, the trees overhung the lake itself, shooting 
out towards the light; and there were miles along its eastern shore, where 
a boat might have pulled beneath the branches of dark Rembrandt-looking 
hemlocks, quivering aspens, and melancholy pines.” 


In order to show the diversity of beauty and of excellence which 
this Tale unfolds, our concluding extracts shall be taken from a 
solemn,—a burial scene, into which the author throws many fine 
poetic touches. The last rites are about to be performed for Floating 
Tom, the hour chosen for the rude ceremony being just as the sun 
was setting. 


*¢ When Judith was told that all was ready, she went upon the platform, 
passive to the request of her sister, and then she first took heed of the 
arrangement. The body was in the scow, enveloped in a sheet, and quite 
a hundred-weight of stones, that had been taken from the fire-place, were 
enclosed with it, in order that it might sink. No other preparation seemed 
to be thought necessary, though Hetty carried her Bible beneath her arm. 
When all were on board the ark, this singular habitation of the man whose 
body it now bore to its final abode, was set in motion. Hurry was at the 
oars. In his powerful hands, indeed, they seemed little more than a pair 
of sculls, which were wielded without effort, and, as he was expert in their 
use, the Delaware remained a passive spectator of the proceedings. The 
progress of the ark had something of the stately solemnity of a funeral pro- 
cession, the dip of the oars being measured, and the movement slow and 
steady. The wash of the water, as the blades rose and fell, kept time with 
the efforts of Hurry, and might have been likened to the measured tread 
of mourners. Then the tranquil scene was in beautiful accordance with a 
rite that ever associates with itself the idea of God. At that instant, the 
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jake had not even a single ripple on its glassy surface, and the broad pano- 
rama of woods seemed to look down on the holy tranquillity of the hour 
and ceremony in melancholy stillness. Judith was affected to tears, and 
even Hurry, though he hardly knew why, was troubled. Hetty preserved 
the outward signs of tranquillity, but her inward grief greatly surpassed 
that of her sister, since her affectionate heart loved more from habit and 
long association, than from the usual connexions of sentiment and taste. 
She was sustained by religious hope, however, which in her simple mind 
usually occupied the space that worldly feclings filled in that of Judith ; and 
she was not without an expectation of witnessing some open manifestation 
of divine power, on an occasion so solemn. Still she was neither mystical 
nor exaggerated, her mental imbecility denying both. Nevertheless her 
thoughts had generally so much of the purity of a better world about them, 
that it was easy for her to forget earth altogether, and to think only of 
heaven. Hist was serious, attentive and interested, for she had often seen 
the interment of the pale-faces, though never one that promised to be as 
peculiar as this; while the Delaware, though grave, and also observant in 
his demeanour, was stoical and calm.” 


Hetty acted as pilot, for she had been in the habit, for an entire 
summer, of repairing to the place after nightfall, where Floating 
Tom had thought fit to deposit the remains of his wife; and 
although it was in the lake, the girl called it her parents’ grave. 
There she would anchor her canoe, and hold fancied conversations 
with the deceased. 


“Hetty had passed her happiest hours in this indirect communion with 
the spirit of her mother; the wildness of Indian traditions and Indian 
opinions unconsciously to herself mingling with the Christian lore received 
in childhood. Once she had even been so far influenced by the former 
as to have bethought her of performing some of those physical rites at her 
mother’s grave, which the red men are known to observe; but the passing 
feeling had been obscured by the steady, though mild, light of Christianity, 
which never ceased to burn in her gentle bosom. Now, her emotions 
were merely the natural outpourings of a daughter that wept for a mother 
Whese love was indelibly impressed on the heart, and whose lessens had 
been too earnestly taught to be easily forgotten by one who had so little 
temptation to err. There was no other priest than nature at that wild 
and singular funeral rite. March cast his eyes below, and through the 
transparent medium of the clear water, which was almost as pure as air, 
he saw what Hetty was accustomed to call ‘ mother’s grave.’ It was a 
low straggling mound of earth, fashioned by no spade, out of a corner 


: which gleamed a bit of the white cloth that formed the shroud of the 
dead.” 


Floating Tom had conveyed earth from the shore, and let it fall 
upon the remains of his wife; and now his own lifeless body has 
been brought by the pilotage of Hetty to the same spot,— 


‘ March signified to Judith that all was ready, received her directions 
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to proceed, and with no other assistant than his own vast strength, raised 
the body and bore it to the end of the scow. Two parts of a rope were 
passed beneath the legs and shoulders, as they are placed beneath coffins, 
and then the corpse was slowly lowered beneath the surface of the lake. 

“** Not there—Hurry March—no, not there,’ said Judith, shuddering 
involuntarily ; ‘do not lower it quite so near the spot where mother 
lies.’ 

““¢ Why not, Judith? asked Hetty, earnestly. ‘ They lived together 
in life, and should lie together in death.’ 

** No—no—Hurry March, farther off—farther off—Poor Hetty, you 
know not what you say.—Leave me to order this.’ 

‘I know I am weak-minded, Judith, and that you are clever—but, 

surely a husband should be placed near a wife. Mother always said that 
- this was the way they bury in Christian church-yards.’ 

‘This little controversy was conducted earnestly, but in smothered 
voices, as if the speakers feared that the dead might overhear them. 
Judith could not contend with her sister at such a moment, but a signifi- 
cant gesture from her induced March to lower the body at a little distance 
from that of his wife’; when he withdrew the cords, and the act was per- 
formed. 

**¢ There’s an end of Floating Tom!’ exclaimed Hurry, bending over 
the scow, and gazing through the water at the body. ‘ He was a brave 
companion on the scout, and a notable hand with traps. Don’t weep, 
Judith—don’t be overcome, Hetty, for the righteousest of us all must die ; 
and when the time comes, lamentations and tears can’t bring the dead to 
life. Your father will be a loss to you, no doubt ; most fathers are a loss 
especially to onmarried darters; but there’s a way to cure that evil, and 
you're both too young and handsome to live long without finding it out. 
When its agreeable to hear what an honest and onpretending man has to 
say, Judith, I should like to talk a little with you, apart.’ ” 


‘The Peasant and the Prince,” is the second of a series of stories 
under the general title of ‘‘ The Playfellow,” which Miss Martineau 
is bringing out quarterly. They are three-and-sixpenny publica- 
tions, and are professedly intended for young folks. In reality, 
however, like everything which this lady cannot but write, if she 
writes at all, the tales before us deserve and will command the 
attention of the mature in years, be they high or humble. Every 
one knows how she taught political economy in a series of small 
volumes; and now social morality, individual culture of the intel- 
lect and the affections, and even lessons for a nation’s and a states- 
man’s digestion, are enforced and illustrated in these unpretending 
little volumes. As fictions the stories are arresting, being constructed 
in a craftsman-like manner, and abounding with incident, character, 
and description. 

The French Revolution furnishes ample materials both for the 
tale of the ‘‘ Peasant,” and that of the “‘ Prince.” Indeed the fate 
of the latter was but the necessary concomitant and result of the 
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condition of the other. The two were inseparable; and wisely, 
ably and with deep earnestness has Miss Martineau exhibited the 
connexion and the results. One might have suspected that a writer 
of her political school would exaggerate and incline to over-drawin 
or over-laying. But her taste, her judgment, her knowledge of 
human nature, and of history,—above all, her determination to 
give a faithful and truth-telling picture, have preserved her from 
such errors. We must now, for a while, have done with novels. 





Art. VI.—The History of Guernsey. By JonatHan Duncan, Esq. B.A. 
Longman and Co. 


Mr. Duncan, who is the author of the ‘‘ Dukes of Normandy,” the 
“ Wars of France,” and other esteemed works, has here, according 
to a very distinct, complete, and very comprehensive plan, given us 
a history of Guernsey. According to a regularly constructed 
system, he presents us with a political, a commercial, and an eccle- 
siastical treatment of the island; describing not merely its govern- 
ment, constitutional and military, but its natural history, its agri- 
culture, climate, and diseases; and also its antiquities and architec- 
ture, as well as the character of the people. ‘True, the chief inte- 
rest felt in the work must be local; still, from the manner of Mr. 
Duncan’s treatment of it, the knowledge that he has brought to its 
execution, the parallels which he draws or suggests, and the variety 
of assistance which he has derived from friends, each particularly 
acquainted with some particular or peculiar topic within the scope 
of the entire plan, the publication is calculated to be of more 
general service, and has a more extensive attraction than may be 
anticipated. "We should say—just as any text may be made the peg 
or hinge in competent and accomplished hands for the development 
and exercise of a world of thought, comparison, and teaching—that 
the ‘‘ History of Guernsey” supplies us with a large and instructive 
discourse, though the theme may appear narrow and confined. 
Guernsey, besides, has special claims upon the attention and affec- 
tion of Englishmen, were it for nothing else than its devotedness to 
the British cause, and the sacrifices it has made in common with the 
larger and dominant island. Guernsey has furnished her due pro- 
portion of eminent men to the national glory. The names, Sauma- 
rez, Le Marchant, Tupper, Bowes, &c., stand high in our naval 
and military lists; and in the paths of peace the small island has 
sent forth worthics. During the reign of George the Third, “ two 
Natives of the Bailiwick, Peter Perchard, and Paul le Mesurier, 
were lord mayors of London, and the latter was also member of 
Parliament for Southwark. Peter Paul Dobrée, another native, 
succeeded Dr. Monk, now Bishop of Gloucester, as Regius Professor 
of Greek at the University of Cambridge.” 
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We have referred to the suggestive and general characteristics of 


Mr. Duncan’s work, and cannot instance a better chapter for their 


display than than which treats of agriculture; wherein a thorough 
knowledge of the subject—nay, of the subject of tenures of many 
varieties—coupled with a minute acquaintance with that species of 
holding which obtains in Guernsey and other of theChannel Islands, 
has the attractiveness of an enthusiastic appreciation. Our author’s 
facts are numerous and fresh,—are apt and practically applied in 
the course of his description or narrative. An extract will best 
and most briefly explain the Guernsey system :— 


** An island whose productive surface thus consists of little more than 
ten thousand acres of orchard, garden, arable, and pasture land, cannot be 
expected to afford a great variety or any very enlarged system of agricul- 
ture. ‘There are however circumstances connected with the tenure of pro- 
perty, its extreme subdivision and fertility, and with the numbers and 
comforts of its inhabitants, which may suggest useful reflections to the 
farmer, the political economist, and the statesman of large countries. The 
tenure of property partakes of the double nature of land held as a farm 
subject to the payment of annual rents, and as land held as freehold in 
perpetuity. A purchase may be made by the immediate payment of the 
price agreed upon; or by the payment of a part only, and the conversion 
of the remainder into corn-rents to be annually paid ; or, finally, by con- 
verting the whole of the price into such rents. In the two last cases, 
where a part of or the whole of the price is stipulated for in annual rents, 
the purchaser is to all intents and purposes as much the proprietor as in 
the first case, where the whole price is paid down in cash; and so long as 
the stipulated rents are paid, he and his heirs can never be disturbed, but 
hold the land as freehold for ever. To the former proprietor the rents are 
guaranteed by the land sold, and by all the other real property held at 
the time of sale by the purchaser free from incumbrance; and the rents 
being transferable, and such property being always in demand, money can 
be raised by their sales with as much ease as it could before on the land 
itself. Thus, without the necessity of cultivating the soil, the original 
possessor enjoys the net income of his estate, secured on the estate itself, 
which he can resume in case of non-payment ; while the purchaser, on the 
due payment of the rent charged, becomes real and perpetual owner, hav- 
ing an interest in the soil far above that of farmers under any other tenure. 
Experience has proved that, under this tenure, a spirit of industry and eco- 
nomy is generated, producing content, ease, and even wealth, from estates 
which in other countries would hardly be thought capable of affording sus- 
tenance to their occupants. And thus also arose two classes mutually ad- 
vantageous to each other.—the one living on its income, or free exercise 
of trades or professions ; the other composed of farmers raised to the rank 
of proprietors, dependent alone on their own good conduct. The faculty 
of acquiring land in perpetuity without. paying any purchase-money, is 
undeniably proved to have been of infinite benefit to the people of this 
island; but itis obvious that this source of so much good could never 
have existed, or could never continue without a corresponding security, 
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well guaranteed to the original proprietor of land, before he parted 
with it. 

‘‘This relation of landlord and tenant being peculiar to the Channel 
Islands, it may be advisable, for the sake of English readers to whom the 
systein is a novelty, to explain it more fully by an example. Suppose A. 
possesses land valued at twelve hundred pounds, which he desires to sell, 
as we should say in England, or to give to rent, as the, phrase runs in 
Guernsey, the following would be the process. A. would either convey 
his estate to B., the purchaser, wholly in quarters, without receiving any 
cash, or, as is the more usual mode, he would receive one-fourth of the 
price, and convert the remainder into quarters. One Guernsey quarter is 
equivalent to twenty pounds sterling, local currency. In the first case, B. 
would have to pay annually to A. sixty quarters, the interest on twelve 
hundred pounds, the assumed cost of the estate at the rate of five percent. 
per annum; in the second case, he would have to pay annually forty-five 
quarters. ‘The reason why it is usual to pay one-fourth of the purchase- 
money in cash is, that such payment may be some guarantee to A. that B. 
will faithfully work the estate and pay the rent regularly; for should the 
rent fall in arrear, then A., by a process called saisie, may totally eject B. 
from the property; and the three hundred pounds paid by B. when the 
contract was passed would be lost to him for ever. In this manner, then, 
is the seller or landlord secured in the receipt of the equivalent for which 
he has parted with the estate. As soon as the contract is executed, B. can 
fell timber, convert meadow into arable, and arable into meadow, and per- 
form any and every act that a tenant in fee-simple can do in England. 
The estate thus acquired descends to the heirs of the blood of the purchaser, 
lawfully begotten, and on failure of direct issue to his nearest of kin. 
Sometimes these annual quarters are made permanent, but most frequently 
they are redeemable by certain instalments, as the buyer and seller may 
have agreed.” 


Our readers will observe that this is the old Norman system of 
tenure; at least it is a system, by which the tenant is to possess the 
fee-simple, subject to an annual payment in corn. It isa system 
to which Mr. Duncan assigns much of the peculiar and exalted cha- 
racter of the people of Guernsey ; nor do we see any difficulty of 
introducing it into England, if the landlord,—if the national mind 
and prejudices did not—with a strong feudalism and conventional 
attachment, say No. Perhaps the Channel mode does not suffi- 
ciently protect the original proprietor ; and where there are build- 
ings with little or no land, what is to be said? However, let us 
hear what are some of the alleged results and advantages. 


* One of its first consequences is to raise the standard of virtue—to 
inspire the whole population with a manly and independent spirit—and to 
destroy that cringing adulation and fawning servility, which leases for 
years have engendered among the tenantry of England. All men, no 
matter to what political party they belong, have admitted that the institu- 
tion of property is the basis of civilization. This principle being admitted 
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sound by universal consent, it follows that whatever contracts its expan- 
sion must be vicious, and that whatever promotes its extension must be 
nationally beneficial. The bare possession of property on a doubtful tenure 
is scarcely a good; it is essential that the possession should be secure; 
and if security for a term of years be desirable, much more so must it be 
for permanent enjoyment. Now, the plan of leases for seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years, together with tenancies from year to year, and at will, is 
bad in principle, as these tenures merely convey a temporary interest 
determinable at a date specified ; the working farmer thus becomes a bird 
of passage, without any fixed home. He may be prudent, industrious, and 
sober,—a good father, a good husband, a good master, a good neighbour, 
and a good citizen; but these virtues avail him nothing; he lives ina 
state of agricultural servitude, and at the expiration of his lease, the caprice 
or spite of his landlord may expel him from the farm. Widely different is 
the condition of the Guernseyman. Once possessed of land he can never 
lose it, except by his own fault; he has only to pay the stipulated quarters 
of rent, and he continues absolute lord of the property,—he feels proud of 
his position, and the spirit of independence is within him,—he is not 
classed among the locomotive machines of humanity, who, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, are shifted from county to county, seeking a precarious sub- 
sistence from an insolent and grasping squirearchy. No; he has a solid 
stake in the country, though it be small; he can say, with honest pride, 
‘This house is mine; that field is mine ; and, when I die, the law will 
give them to my children.’ 

‘*This system of tenure prompts to industry, encourages economy, and 
represses intemperance. A man, having paid down in cash one-fourth of 
the value of the land he holds, is stimulated by the most powerful impulse 
to redeem the annual quarters, and disengage his estate from the payment 
of rent. In the eyes of a person so circumstanced, labour loses its repul- 
sive character, for he feels that he is working for himself. He has an 
object constantly before his mind, which he steadily pursues. The pro- 
pensity to drunkenness, so fatal to the working classes of Great Britain, is 
counteracted with the Guernseyman by the desire and the opportunity of 
acquiring a disencumbered landed property. But the English or Irish 
labourer has no such incentive to moral restraint. Far from contemplating 
even the most remote possibility of becoming the absolute owner of an 
acre of land, he considers himself eminently fortunate, if he can secure 
regular wages as a labourer. He passes through existence only one remove 
higher than the oxen which he drives at the plough. His feelings are 
deadened—his mind is brutalized—his energies are depressed. His life 
resembles that of a horse in a mill, confined within a circle out of which he 
can seldom escape.” 


Our readers may think that this is high colouring; but Mr. 
Duncan’s facts, sincerely and truthfully put forward, go a long way 
towards framing and supporting the picture. 

Akin to the subject of agriculture, both in ability and particularity 
of treatment, and of natural affinity, is that of horticulture, which 
Guernsey, on account of the mildness of its climate, renders spe- 
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cially interesting to persons who, for example, have a passion for 
flowers. Yet the favoured island has more to contend with in the 
shape of severe frosts, than may be generally supposed. We thus 
read :— 


“Floriculture is rather a favourite pursuit among all ranks. The gar- 
dens of the gentry are of no great extent, but they are often well stocked 
with beautiful and valuable plants; and there are few cottagers who do 
not consider a little flower-plat almost indispensable in front of their dwel- 
lings, It is, indeed, in this department of gardening that the many advan- 
tages of our climate are fully displayed. Several of even the hardy flowers 
require less care with us than they do in England; and a variety of tender 
ones are grown in the open air which would hardly endure the same expo- 
sure in the warmest spots of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

“In this island, when the temperature falls to six degrees below the 
freezing-point, the season is considered unusually severe; consequently, 
many of the Cape heath and hardier geraniums, as well as a number of 
shrubs and plants natives of Australia, of the central parts of America, and 
other warm climates, easily survive our ordinary winters in sheltered situa- 
tions, sometimes without any injury whatever. The Bath scarlet geranium, 
for instance, has for years together been seen clothing cottage-walls to the 
height of ten or twelve feet with its dazzling blossoms. The cobza scan- 
dens, maurandia barclayana, and other creepers of a similar nature, are found 
still more hardy, and spring up naturally from seed at the foot of the walls 
against which they are planted. Fuchsias grow with surprising luxuriance, 
the stronger sorts soon becoming shrubs of most inconvenient size, unless 
trained to a single stem like standard roses. Shrubby calceolarias last 
many years; even the tender heliotropium peruvianum continues to pro- 
duce its fragrant flowers till late in November, and though cut down by 
a slight frost, will often spring up again from the root in the following 
spring. 

- It is true that the extraordinary winters of 1837-8 and 1840-1 proved 
fatal to many of the most interesting exotics which had for years been the 
pride of our gardens. The geraniums and Cape heaths, and most of the 
Australian shrubs, either died to the ground or were completely destroyed. 
During the last winter, the myrtle itself, and the coronilla, were in many 
gardens severely injured, perhaps in some instances killed. The beautiful 
clianthus puniceus, which had generally survived in 1838, perished this 
year in every garden. What, however, fortunately renders it probable 
that seasons like that we have just experienced only happen in these islands 
after long intervals, is the fact that every plant was destroyed by a species 
of leptospermum, which had long been quite common in our shrubberies as 
a hardy evergreen, and of which some specimens must have previously 
withstood the frosts of nearly fifty winters. 

“For the culture of roots and bulbs we enjoy remarkable advantages. 
The periods of frosty weather are, even in the worst seasons, of such short 
duration, that the ground seldom freezes more than an inch or two in 
depth, and a slight covering of snow is sufficient to keep away the frost 
altogether; so that the situation of such plants below the surface of the 
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soil insures in almost every case a complete protection from the cold. But 
it is especially in the crflture of those kinds whose period of rest is the 
summer season, and which vegetate principally during the cool and rainy 
months of the years, that our climate claims a superiority almost unequalled 
north of the Mediterranean. As hardy plants in their torpid state are in- 
different to the cold of winter, so these, finding our summer sufficient] 
warm and dry to induce that state of perfect rest essential to their health, 
are indifferent as to any deficiency in its temperature, compared with that 
of the same season in other countries; while the mildness and moisture of 
our autumn and winter and the earliness of our springs are admirably 
adapted to perfect their growth and insure a rich display of bloom. Among 
the most interesting flowers belonging to the class of winter-growing plants, 
are the innumerable species of ixia, sparaxis, and other cognate genera of 
Cape bulbs. The greater part of those hitherto introduced appear to thrive 
in nearly the same perfection and beauty as in their native soil; all of 
them perfecting their seeds, and some propagating in this manner almost 
like weeds. Many fine sorts are frequent in cottage-gardens ; where, 
though treated with no particular care, they emulate the commonest flowers 
in health and luxuriance.” 


In conclusion, we have to say, that the island which stood by 
Kngland,—that is, by Hampden and Pym,—when Jersey sided 
with the unfortunate, the misled, and the prerogative Charles, has 
met with an earnest and an able historian in Mr. Duncan; and that 
if every island and section under the sway of Queen Victoria were 
with such zeal described and embalmed, Great Britain and the 
world would be the better for it. 





Art. VII.—A Letter to the Right Honourable Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
By Bastz Montaeu, Esq. Q. C. 


In the good old times, which we are all fond of eulogizing, it was 
the fashion to settle opinions at the point of the sword, to kill the 
disputant who would not be convinced, and to knock out the brains 
of a heathen, if he refused to embrace the mild doctrines of Christi- 
anity; and even Justice relinquished her balance, and gravely sat 
as umpire while guilt cleared itself, not by her wise decision, but 
by single combat. In a similar spirit, two centuries ago, as if the 
parties had only just emerged from barbarism, learned and pious 
men assailed each other with every species of scurrility and violence. 
And this spirit was revived in some of our Reviews, where great 
acuteness and sterling wit were debased by the alloy of personal 
and political rancour, and men assembled round a new periodical, 
not as philosophers in search of truth, but as eager spectators of a 
bull-fight or passage at arms, to see who was gored and tossed, or 
who was laid prostrate and silenced for ever; where the first men 
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in the country were, to use the technical phrase, ‘‘ cué up,” they 
were indeed cut up—not 


‘** Carv’d like a dish to set before the gods, 
But hew’d like carcases to throw to hounds.” 


A change has come over the spirit of our literature. In our 
enlightened times, a difference of opinion “ need not to be patroned 
by passion, but can stand the issue of a temperate dispute.” 

The author of the critique, in the Edinburgh Review, of Monta- 
gu’s Life of Bacon, has written, as he naturally would write, in this 
better spirit, with a scholar-like and gentle civility, which will not 
blame me if I speak of his valuable essay with freedom, differing 
with him, as I do, upon many material points. 

I should long since have submitted my thoughts to his, and to 
public consideration, if I had not for many years been engaged 
upon a work upon the conduct of the understanding, which I was 
compelled to suspend that I might obey the command of Lord 
Bacon. ‘‘ For my good name and reputation I leave it to men’s 
charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and the next ages.” Having, 
after ten years’ labour, secured to myself the consciousness that I 
had assisted in the inquiry which he thus left to posterity, I had 
renewed my labours, when the Review appeared. I was for a time 
compelled to be silent ; but it was pain and grief to me. 

I will now endeavour to rectify what I conceive to be the few 
mistakes, amidst the many beauties with which the review abounds. 

How admirable is the description in the review of the philosophy 


of Bacon, compared with the philosophy of Plato! 


“Of all the sciences, that which Bacon seems to have regarded with 
the greatest interest was the science which, in Plato’s opinion, would not 
be tolerated in a well-regulated community. To make man perfect was 
no part of Bacon’s plan. His humble aim was to make imperfect men 
comfortable. The beneficence of his philosophy resembled the beneficence 
of the common Father, whose sun rises on the evil and the good—whose 
rain descends for the just and the unjust. In Plato’s opinion, man was 
made for philosophy; in Bacon’s opinion, philosophy was made for man ; 
it was a means to an end; and that end was to increase the pleasures, and 
to mitigate the pains of millions who are not, and cannot be, philosophers. 
The aim of the Platonic philosophy was to exalt man into a god; the aim 
of the Baconian philosophy was to provide man with what he requires 
while he continues to be man. 

“The philosophy of Plato began in words and ended in words—noble 
words indeed—words such as were to be expected from the finest of human 
intellects exercising boundless dominion over the finest of human languages, 
The philosophy of Bacon began in observations and ended in acts. 

_ “We have sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might be written, 
in which a disciple of Epictetus and a disciple of Bacon should be intro- 
duced as fellow-travellers. They come to a village where the small-pox 
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has just begun to rage ; and find houses shut up, intercourse suspended, 
the sick abandoned, mothers weeping in terror over their children. The 
stoic assures the dismayed population that there is nothing bad in the 
small-pox, and that to a wise man diseases, deformity, death, the loss of 
friends, are not evils. The Baconian takes a lancet and begins to vacci- 
nate, 

** They find a body of miners in great dismay. An explosion of noi- 
some vapours has just killed many of those who were at work; and the 
survivors are afraid to venture into the cavern. The Stoic assures them 
that such an accident is nothing but a mere dzozpo)ypevov. The Bacon- 
ian, who has no such fine word at his command, contents himself with 
devising a safety lamp. 

** They find aship wrecked merchant wringing his hands on the shore, 
His vessel, with an inestimable cargo, has just gone down, and he is 
reduced in a moment from opulence to beggary. The Stoic exhorts him 
not to seek happiness in things which lie without himself, and repeats a 
whole chapter of Epictetus. The Baconian constructs a diving-bell, goes 
down in it, and returns with the most precious effects from the wreck. 

‘* It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the difference between 
the philosophy of words and the philosophy of works.” 


Such are a few of his beautiful observations upon the Baconian 
philosophy. 

How beautiful, too, are his remarks upon the distinction between 
the real foresight and imagination of Bacon. 


** The poetical faculty was powerful in Bacon’s mind; but not, like his 
wit, so powerful as occasionally to usurp the place of his reason, and to 
tyrannize over the whole man. No imagination was ever at once so strong 
and so thoroughly subjugated. It never stirred but at a signal from good 
sense. It stopped at the first check from good sense. Yet, though dis- 
ciplined to such obedience, it gave noble proofs of its vigour. In truth, 
much of Bacon's life was passed in a visionary world, amidst things as strange 
as any that ‘are described in the Arabian Tales.’ Yet in his magnificent 
day-dreams there was nothing wild—nothing but what sober reason sanc- 
tioned. He knew that all secrets feigned by poets to have been written 
in the books of enchanters are worthless when compared with the mighty 
secrets which are really written in the book of nature, and which with 
time and patience will be read there. It was here that he loved to let his 
imagination loose. He loved to picture to himself the world as it would 
be when his philosophy should, in his own noble phrase, ‘ have enlarged 
the bounds of human empire.’ 

‘“‘ We might refer to many instances, but we will content ourselves with 
the strongest,—the description of the ‘ House of Solomon’ in the New 
Atlantis. ; 

‘“‘ By most of Bacon’s contemporaries, and by some people of our time, 
this remarkable passage would, we doubt not, be considered as an ingenious 
rhodomontade—a counterpart to the adventures of Sinbad or Baron 
Munchausen. The truth is, that there is not to be found in any human 
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composition a passage more eminently distinguished by profound and 
serene wisdom. The boldness and originality of the fiction is far less 
wonderful than the nice discernment which carefully excluded from that 
long list of prodigies everything that can be pronounced impossible ; every- 
thing that can be proved to lie beyond the mighty magic of induction and 
of time. Already some parts, and not the least startling parts, of this 
glorious prophecy have been accomplished, even according to the letter ; 
and the whole, construed according to the spirit, is daily accomplishing 
around us.” 


How accurate is this distinction! The invention—the foresight 
—and the imagination of Bacon are not blended together. ‘The 
rays are separated into their distinct colours, and each ray appears 
in its own peculiar beauty. 

Invention, or the discovery of the properties of creatures and the 
names by which they are called—the occupation of Adam in Para- 
dise, is the object of the Novum Organum; not, indeed, to discover 
the properties of any particular creature, but the mode by which 
the nature of all creatures may be invented. “If,” he says, “ the 
utility of any particular invention can affect mankind so much as 
tomake them think him more than human, who could, by any 
single benefit, oblige the whole species; how much more noble 
must it appear to discover some one thing, by which all others may 
readily be discovered !” 

Foresight, or the anticipation of future discoveries, was the pecu- 
liar property of Bacon’s mind. He stood on an eminence, and 
truths yet below the horizon were refracted to him. 

It is hence that in the physical and in the moral and _ political 
world, his speculations have assumed the form of prophecies ; as in 
the physical world, when he predicted the mode by which the laws 
of the heavenly bodies would be discovered, by observing the laws 
of the bodies terrestrial. His words are,— 


** Whoever shall reject the feigned divorces of superlunary and sublu- 
nary bodies; and shall intentively observe’ the appetences of matter and 
the most universal passions which in either globe are exceeding potent, 
and transverberate the universal nature of things, he shall receive clear 
information concerning celestial matters from the things seen here with us, 
and contrariwise from these motions which are practised in heaven, he 
shall learn many observations which now are latent, touching the motion 
of bodies here below, not only so far as their inferior motions are mode- 
rated by superior; but in regard they have a mutual intercourse by 
passions common to them both.” 


How beautifully is this confirmed by the inquiries of his illustri- 
ous successor. 


“Newton retired from the University to avoid the plague, which raged 
with great violence. Sitting under a tree in an orchard, an apple fell 
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upon his head.—As there is motion, there must be a force which produces: 
it. Is this force of gravity confined to the surface of the earth, or does it 
extend to the heavenly bodies? Such were the thoughts which presented 
themselves to his mind, and the theory of the heavens was established.” 


So, too, in the political world, when he predicted the gradual 
progress of disaffection and the overthrow of the monarchy which 
took place’a few years after he was dead. 

In what a spirit of prophecy did he speak when he said to the 
King, who had resolved to yield him to the ignorant fury of the 
people, “ Be not deceived. Be assured that they who will strike 
at your Chancellor will strike at your crown. May I, if I am the 
first, be the last of sacrifices ;” a prophecy too fatally fulfilled when 
his son Charles was on the scaffold. 

Bacon’s consciousness of this power appears in the memorable 
passage in the Novum Organumn, predicting, as it were, the times 
in which we are so fortunate as to live :— 


** T have held up a light in the obscurity of philosophy which will be 
seen centuries after Iam dead. It will be seen by the erection of temples, 
tombs, palaces, theatres, bridges, making noble roads, cutting canals, 
granting multitudes of charters and liberties for comfort of decayed com- 
panies and corporations; in the foundations of colleges and lectures for 
learning and the education of youth; foundations and institutions of 
orders and fraternities for nobility, enterprize and obedience ; but, above 
all, the establishing good laws for the regulation of the kingdom, and as 
an example of the world.” 


How correct, therefore, is the statement in the Review, that it is 
not the imagination but the foresight of Bacon which really appears 
in the New Atlantis. 

Fiction, or the conception of the existence of non-existences, its 
advantages and evils, was duly appreciated by Bacon. He saw 
and examined it in the three forms in which it appears. When the 
conceived existence is supposed to be real, as the illusions of igno- 
rance and of insanity—when the conceived existence, although not 
supposed real, is possible, as the characters in novels—and the. 
conception of impossible existences, as the Genii of the Lamp and 
of the Ring, and the creations of Poets—was most highly appreci- 
ated by Bacon. He saw that the uses of this species of fiction are 
the delight with which it is ever attended—the power which it pos- 
sesses to adorn with her hues, her forms, “‘ the nakedness of austere 
truth, and to expose, error in all its deformities ;” and the gratifi- 
cations of our best aspirings raising the pall from our dark spirits, 
lifting the mind from the dungeon of the body to the enjoyment of 
its own divine essence. 

Although Bacon was conscious of these pleasures and the advan- 
tages of fiction, he did not form too high an estimate of their value. 
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He indulged in-imagination, but was not misled by it. He used 

ornament, but was not attached to it. He formed these garlands of 

science because he knew that, except to philosophy, truth required 

such decorations; and he foresaw that if the time should arrive 

when they would fade away—when the noble temple which he had 

raised would be levelled to the ground—the genius of true philoso- 
hy would be seen amidst the ruins. 

Fruitful and vivid as was his imagination, he understood its laws 
and governed it with absolute sway. He used it as a philosopher. 
It never had precedence in his mind; but followed in the train of 
his reason. ‘‘ God defefd,” he says, in the conclusion of his pre- 
face to the Instauratio, “ that we should publish the airy dreams of 
our own fancy for the real ideas of the world. But rather may He 
be so graciously propitious unto us, that we may write the Apoca- 
lypse and true vision of the impressions and signets of the Creator 
upon the creature.” 

But, to speak in the words of Lord Bacon, it is not good to stay 
too long amidst these speculations and imaginations. Let us now 
pass on to the charges made by Mr. Macaulay. 

The charges are four :— 

Ist. That he was guilty of cruelty by assisting in the torture of 
an old clergyman of the name of Peacham. 

2nd. That he was guilty of ingratitude by his conduct to his 
friend and benefactor Lord Essex. 

drd. That he availed himself of his power of Attorney General 
privately to tamper with the Judges, to procure the conviction of 
some state prisoners. 

4th. That he was guilty of bribery. 

The charges are,— 

1. Cruelty. 3. Abuse of Power. 
2. Ingratitude. 4, Bribery. 

Grave charges, not to be made hastily by any man in any times, 
certainly not by intelligence in the present times, not by Mr. 
Macaulay against Lord Bacon. 

Intelligence firm in acting is slow in condemning; it says, with 
Cesar, when he threatened Metellus with instant death, ‘* durius 
est mihi hoe dicere quam facere.” 

Let us take these charges separately, stick by stick. 

And, First, the charge of cruelty. Mr. Macaulay’s words are,— 


“He was deeply engaged in a most disgraceful transaction. An aged 
clergyman, of the name of Peacham, was accused of treason on account of 
some passages of a sermon, which was found in his study. The sermon, 
whether written by him or not, had never been preached. It did not 
appear that he had any intention of preaching it. The most servile law- 
yers of those servile times were forced to admit that there were great diffi- 
culties both as to the facts and as to the law. Bacon was employed to 
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remove those difficulties. In order to convict Peacham, it was necessary 
to find facts. Accordingly, this wretched old man was put to the rack ; and 
while undergoing the horrible infliction, was examined by Bacon, but in 
vain. No confession could be wrung out of him; and Bacon wrote to 
the king, complaining that Peacham had a dumb devil. The fact és, that 
the practice of torturing prisoners was then generally acknowledged by 
lawyers to be illegal, and was execrated by the public as barbarous. » More 
than thirty years before Peacham’s trial, the practice of torturing, which 
had always been unpopular, which had always been illegal, had also been 
unusual. We therefore say that Bacon was here distinctly behind his 
age. He was one of the last of the tools of power who persisted in a 
practice the most barbarous and the most ab@urd that has ever disgraced 
jurisprudence—in a practice of which, in the preceding’generation, Elizabeth 
and her ministers had been ashamed—in a practice which a few years 


later no sycophant in all the Inns of Court had the heart or the forehead 
to defend.”’ 


The charges of cruelty, when carefully examined, are,— 

First, That in the reign of James, torture was contrary to the 
practice of the times, and that thirty years before the torture of 
Peacham, it was condemned by all lawyers. 

Secondly, That Bacon examined Peacham by torture, and rejoiced 
in his sufferings. 

First, that in the reign of James, torture was contrary to the prac- 
tice of the times, and condemned by all lawyers. 

Is Mr. Macaulay correct in this statement, or is it unfounded ? 

I say that he is incorrect, that the charge is unfounded, without 
a shadow of truth to support it. I assert that in those sad times 
torturing prisoners was as common as the punishment of death was, 
a few years ago, in our own times. [I assert that, so far from the 
practice having been supposed improper, it was a common practice, 
and that the warrants were issued to the most intelligent and vire 
tuous members of the community; and so continued to the time of 
the Civil Wars, when the voice of philosophy, which for years 
had appealed in vain, was at last heard, and this barbarous practice 
abolished. 

So I assert—Mr. Macaulay denies it—and thereupon, to speak 


in legal phrase, issue is joined. Let us proceed to the evidence. 
The evidence is of two sorts :— 


Ist. Facts. 

2nd. The opinions of intelligence, not as dictators to command, 
but as consuls to advise. 

First, Facts. The evidence of Facts consists of warrants for 
inflicting torture which were issued in the reigns of Elizabeth, of 
James, and of Charles, together with the last warrant, in 1641, 
which ought to be written in letters of gold. If the author of the 
review will trouble himself to refer to Mr. Jardine’s valuable tract 
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upon torture, he will find more than fifty of these execrable docu- 
ments. I annex some of them, omitting the warrant against 
Peacham, as deserving a separate consideration :— 


“Oth Dec., 1580. 
** Council Book. 
“A Letter to Thomas Townsend, Henry Doyly, and William Blenner- 
hasset. Whereas the House of Sir Drew Drury hath been robbed with 
the privitie of one Humphrey, a boy, you are therefore required to call 
the said Humphrey, and by some slight kind of torture, such as may not 
touch the losse of any lymbe, as by whipping, wring from him the know- 
ledge,” &c. &c. 


“94th Dec. 1580. 
* Council Book. 
‘A Letter to the Lieutenante of the Tower, Sir George Carye, Knighte, 
Mr. Atturney and Mr. Solicitor General, signifying that, whereas there 
are apprehended one Hurte and Bosgrave, we require they may be brought 
unto torture,” &c. 


** No. 21. 
** State Paper Office. 
“We have had twoo severall examinations of Thomas Myaghe. We 
have forborne to putt him in Skevington’s Yrons, for that we received 
chardge from yow to examine hym with secrecie, whiche in that sorte we 
could not do, that maner of dealinge requiring the presence and ayd of one 
of the jaylors all the tyme that he shall be in those yrons.” 


“No. 25. 
“ 22nd June, 1581. 
* Council Book. 
“A Letter to the Bishop of Chester, giving him to understand of the 
receipt of his letter of the second of this present, and of the copies of two 
fayned visions of a young mayden in that countye putt into writing, and 
scattered abroade among the popish and ignorant people of his dyocese. 
Their Lordships require the best to be done to endevor to syft and boult 
oute who be the authors, and by causing the mayden (in case by fayer 
means she shall not confesse the same) to be secretlie whipped, and so 
brought to declare the truthe, whereby if yt shall not prevaile then to 
send her hither to Their Lordships to be further proceaded against.” 


* 29th Oct., 1581. 


“A Letter to the Atturney and Solicitor Generall, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, Dr. Hammond, Thomas Wilkes, and Thomas Norton, for the 
examining of Edmund Campion, Thomas Fourd, and others, and to put 
them unto the racke,” &c. 
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“No. 29. 
“ 29th April, 1582. 
*§ Council Book, 
“A Letter to Mr. Lieutenant of the Tower, Mr. Thomas Randolph, 
Mr. Doctor Hammonde, and Mr. Owen, of Lincoln’s Inne, requiring them 
to examine one Thomas Alfield, a seminarie prieste, who, as it is supposed 
is hable to discouver many maters touching the practises and proceedings 
of Jesuites and in case he shall not willingly discover to put him to the 
racke. 
“So we take leaves, wishinge your prosperous Helth, this 10th day of 
Marche, 1580. 
* Owyn Hopton, 
‘EF, Hammonp. 
** To the Right Honourable Sir Francis Walsingham, 
** Principall Secretarie.”’ 


“No. 30. 
* April, 1586. 
** A letter to Sir Owen Hopton, Mr. Maewilliam, and Mr. Younge, to 
put unto the torture of the rack William Wakeman, alias Oaves,” &c. 


“15th May, 1586. 


“A letter to the Lieutenant of the Tower to cause Wakeman alias 
Oaves, Beaumont alias B. Pynder alias Pudsey, to be examined by tor- 
ture,” &c. 


** No. 31. 
** 23rd Dec., 1586. 
** Council Book. 
“A Letter to Sir Owen Hopton, Knight; Ralfe Rugbie, Master of 
Katherine’s ; John Popham, Her Majestie’s Attorney ; Thomas Egerton, 
Her Majestie’s Sollycitor; Sands, Clerke of the Crowne; and Thomas 
Owen to examine these persons whose names are underwryt [ten in num- 
ber] and if necessary put them to the torture of the racke.” 


** No. 32. 
© 24th April, 1587. 
** Council Book. 
“A Letter to Sir Owen Hopton, Knight, Thomas Randolph, Henry 
Killigrew, Richard Yonge, Esquires, to put one Andreas Van Metter to 
the accustomed torture of the rack as oftentimes as they should see cause.” 


No. 33. 


“ 7th 1587. 

“A Letter to Sir Owen Hopton, Mr. Daniel, Mr. Young, this is to 
require you to examine such persons as are entered in a schedule especi- 
ally John Staughton and Humphrey Fullwood, and to be put to the racke 
and torture,” &c. 
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“No. 34. 
‘95th October, 1591. 
* Council Book. 
“A Letter to Dr. Fletcher, Richard Topcliff, Richard Braithwaite, and 
Richard Yonge, Esquires. Whereas one Eustace White, a Seminary Priest, 
and one Bryan Lacey, &c. You are required to examine them straitly, 
and for the better bolting forth of the truth cause them to be put to the 
manacles and such other tortures as are used in Bridewell,’’ &c. 


“No. 35. 


“A Letter to Mr. Attorney, Mr. Solicitor. A warrant to put Thomas 
Clinton to the manacles, and such torture as is used in Bridewell.” 


** No. 37. 
“ 8th July, 1592-3. 
“A letter to Mr. Richard Yonge and Mr. Ellis, to put to the torture 
Winstone, and Edward Bagshaw, and Henry Ashe.” 


** No. 36. 
‘4th June, 1592. 
‘A Letter to Sir George Cary, Knight, and Mr. Richard Yonge, to put 
Owen Edmund to the torture,” &c. 


** No. 38. 
“ 16th April, 1593. 
* Council Book. 
* A Letter to the Lord Maior of London. Whereas there was a vyle 
placarde set up upon some post in London, we have to pray your Lordship 
to cause the person to be punished by torture used in the like cases.” 


No. 39. 


“A letter to Sir Roland Martin, Anthoney Ashlie, Mr. Alderman 

, &c., warrant to apprehend [without naming them] persons 

suspected of having written libels, and to put them to torture in Bridewell, 
to be at such times and as often as all you shall think fit,” &c. 


“No. 40. 
“12th Nov. 1595. 

“A Letter to Her Majestie’s Sollicitor General and William Wade, 
Esquier. Whereas one Gabricl Colford brought certain seditious books 
into the Realme, and a Tailor called Thomas Foulkes, in whose house this 
Colford did lodge, these shall by virtue hereof require you to put them to 
the torture of the manacles.” 


“No. 41. 
“Ist Dec., 1557. 

“A Letter to Sir Richard Martin, Mr. Recorder of London, Mr. Top- 
cliff, Mr. F., Mr. Ash, Mr. V., and Mr. Shevington, or any two of them, 
to put Thomas Travers to the torture of the manacles,” &c. 
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‘No. 41. 
*€ 95th Jan., 1596-7. 


* A letter to Sir Thomas Wilks and Mr. Wade to examine John Hardre, 
a Frenchman, of the age of about 60 years, and to trie him by the ordi- 
nary torture in Bridewell,” &c. 


** No. 42. 
** Lent Day of Feb., 1595. 
* Council Book. 
‘* A letter to Sir Robert Martin from Sir Robert Cecil, Knight, to put 
Humphrey Hodges to the manacles,” &c. 


* No. 43. 
** 21st Nov., 1596. 
** Council Book. 
“A Letter to the Recorder of London, Mr. Topcliffe, and Mr. Sheving- 
ton to put to the manacles the Ring Leaders of 80 persons calling them- 
selves Egyptians,” &c. 


“No. 44. 
19th Dec., 1596. 
* Council Book. 
‘*A Letter to Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Francis 
Bacon, and Mr. Recorder of London, or to anie two of them: you shall 
understand that certaine persons intended to make a risinge in the county 
of Oxford. You shall cause them to be put to the manacles and torture. 
‘“* Whereof we praie you to advertize us from tyme to tyme,” &c. 


*“ No. 45. 
“2nd Feb., 1596-7. 
“Council Book 
“A Letter to Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Sollicitor, Mr. Francis Bacon, 
and Mr. William Waad. Whereas one William Tompson is charged to 


have a purpose to burne her Majestie’s shipps, these shall require you to 


examine the sayde Thomson, and cause him to be put to the manacles or 
the torture of the rack, as in like cases hath been used.”’ 


Such are some of the warrants in the time of Elizabeth, who died 
March, 1603. Mr. Jardine says, in his work on torture,— 


“The Council books for the first twelve years of James the 1st are 
unfortunately missing, and for that period, therefore, I must draw the 
evidence of the continuation of the practice from other sources. Two 
original warrants from the privy council for applying the torture to one 
Philip May, dated the 19th and 20th April, 1603, before the King’s 
arrival in London, or his accession to the throne, are to be found in the 
State Paper Office ; they are as follows :— 
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“No. 44. 
“19th April, 1603. 
‘* Original in the State Paper Office. 
« A warrant to put to the torture of the rack one Philip May. From 
Whitehall this 19th of Apmrill, 1603. 


‘© Your Lordship’s verie loving friends 
— ’ 


**NoTiINGHAM. E. WorcEsTER. 
Howarp. 
W. Kwnotitys. Ep. Wotton. 
J. Stannore. E,. Bruce. 
‘¢ Addressed on the outside,— 


“To our loving friends Sir John Peyton, Knt., Lieutenant of the Tower 
of London; Edward Coke, Esq., His Majesty’s Attorney Generall ; 
Thomas Fleming, Esq., His Majestie’s Sollicitor Generall; and William 
Waad, Esq., one of the Clerks of his Majesty’s Privy Council.” 


No. 50. 
‘‘ Warrant to put Philip May the manacles, or such other torture as is 
made in the Tower, &c. 
‘From the King’s Majestie’s- Pallace of Whitehall, the 20th of Aprill, 
1603. 
** Your verie loving Friends, 
‘Tuo. Ecerton. C.S. T. Buckuurst. 
NotincHam. Jo. Cant. Howarp. 
E. WorcesteER. W. Kwoutis. Ep. Worron. 
J. STANHOPE. K. Bruce. 


“Lord Chiefe Justice, Lieutenante of the Tower, Mr. Attorney, 
Mr. Sollicitor, or any two or more of them. 


“On the outside this warrant is addressed,— 

“To our very good Lord Chiefe Justice of England; Sir John Peyton, 
Kut., Lieutenant of the Tower; Edward Coke, Esq., the King’s Majesty’s 
Attorney General; and Thomas Fleming, His Majesty’s Sollicitor, or any 
two or more of them.” 


“No. 52. 
“19th Feb., 1619-20. 
** Council Book. 
“Sir E. Coke present. A letter to the Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Whereas Samuel Peacock is suspected of High Treason, &c. And whereas 
we have thought meet to nominate and appoint Sir Henry Montague, 
Knight, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Sir Thomas Coventry, 
Knight, His Majesty’s Solicitor General, and yourself to examine the said 
Peacock for the better discovery of the truth of this treason. This shall 
authorize you, or any two of you, whereof yourself to be one, to examine 
the said Peacock from time to time, and put him, as there shall be cause 
for the better manifestation of the truth, to the torture, either of the mana- 
cles or the rack. For which this shall be your warrant.” 
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“No. 53. 
‘Oth June, 1621. 
** Council Book. 
** A Letter to Mr. Sergeant Crew and Mr. Attorney General to examine 
James Crasfield, and not only to offer him the manacles and rack, but to 
use the same as in their discretion they shall feel requisite for discovery of 
the truth.” 


Jardine says, Sir Edward Coke personally assisted this exami- 
nation by torture. 

In the Gunpowder Plot case there is (says Jardine) the well- 
known warrant in the King’s hand-writing, authorizing the Com- 
missioners to examine Fawks on the rack. 

It appears that at this time it was the common course for 
commissioners, upon examination into offences of state, to make 
use of torture. Catholic writers have constantly asserted that many 
of the witnesses by whom Father Garnet was charged with the guilt 
of the Gunpowder Plot were examined under torture. In parti- 
cular they assert that H. Owen, who died in the Tower within a 
few days after his apprehension, expired in the endurance of some 
dreadful species of torture. The whole account of his torture is in 
Jardine. There are several notorious instances of torture in the 
subsequent parts of the reign of James. 

As to torture in the times of Charles, Mr. Jardine adds,— 


‘It scarcely admits of doubt that the practice of torture was continued 
during the whole reign of James I. I shall now proceed to show that 
Charles I. was not more abstemious than his predecessors in the exercise 
of this obnoxious prerogative. 


“No, 54. 
“ 30th April, 1626. 


‘¢ A warrant to Sir ALLEN Aps.ey, Knt. Lieut. of the Tower, 
Mr. Sers. ASHLEY, 
Mr. TurNBULL, and 
Mr. MeEntys, 


Or any two of them to examine William Monk upon such interrogatories 
as should be directed by the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
to use the manacles to the said Monk if in their discretion they shall think 
it fit, and to certify the Board what they find.” 


I pass on to the last warrant by which this horrid practice was 
sanctioned in England. 


No. 55. 


‘“‘Truste and well beloved, we greet you well. Our will and pleasure 
is, that to-morrow morning, by seven o’clock, you cause John Archer to 
be carried to the rack, and that there yourself together with Sir Ralph 
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Whitfield, and Sir Robert Heath, knight, our serjeant-at-law, shall ex- 
amine him, and if upon sight of the rack he shall not make a clear answer, 
then our further pleasure is, that you cause him to be racked as in your 
and their discretion shall be thought fit. And when he shall have made 
a full answer, then the same is to be brought to us, and you are still to 
deteyne him close prisoner till you shall receive further orders; and this 
shall be as well to you, as to our said serjeants, sufficient warrant and dis- 
charge in this behalf. ; 
** Given under our Signett at our Court at Whitehall, 
“2 May, 1641. 


“ To our trusty and well beloved son, Watter Batrour, knight, 
** Lieutenant of the Tower of London.” 


Such is the evidence from facts, let us now proceed to evidence 
from opINIONS. And first, Mr. Hume says,— 


“The Star Chamber, and High Commission, and Court-martial, though 
arbitrary jurisdictions, had still some pretence of a trial, at least of a sen- 
tence; but there was a grievous punishment very generally inflicted in 
that age without any other authority than the warrant of a Secretary of 
State or of the Privy Council, and that was imprisonment in any gaol and 
during any time that the ministers should think proper. In suspicious 
times all the gaols were full of prisoners of state; and these unhappy 
victims of public jealousy were sometimes thrown into dungeons, and 
loaded with irons, and treated in the most cruel manner, without their being 
able to obtain any remedy from law. 

‘This practice was an indirect way of employing torture: but the rack 
itself though not admitted in the ordinary execution of justice, was fre- 
quently used, upon any suspicion, by authority of a warrant from a Secretary 
or the Privy Council. Even the Council in the marches of Wales was 
empowered by their very Commission, to make use of torture whenever 


they thought proper.” 


Mr. Jardine says,— 


‘Tt is an historical fact that anterior to the commonwealth torture was 
always used as a matter of course. No doubt the assertion of the illegality 
of torture is in one sense strictly true. It was not lawful by the common 
law; and therefore the judges could not inflict it as a punishment in the 
ordinary course of administering justice. But it was lawful as an act of 
prerogative, as an act of that power to which according to the doctrines of 
those days, the laws belonged as a kind of property,—a power which was 
Superior to the laws, and was able to suspend the laws, when such writers 
as Fortescue, Coke, and Smith denounce the use of torture as illegal, they 
must be considered as speaking of it with reference to the common law of 
England and its employment in the ordinary administration of justice. But 
they would probably have admitted, that the use of the rack was lawful 
and justifiable by the English Constitution, if warranted by the special 
command of the King. This distinction, which though obscure to us in 
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these days of comparative liberty, was sufficiently plain and obvious two 
centuries ago, and affords the only explanation of the resolution of the 
judges in Felton’s case. The King, in referring the question to the Judges, 
alludes to this distinction when he says, that ‘if the torture might be 
applied by law he would not use his prerogative in this point.’ That torture 
was known and allowed’ as an act of prerog gative, the judges must have 
been fully aware ; for, besides the notoriety of the practice, several of the 
individuals who joined in this resolution before they were raised to the 
Bench, were not unfrequently employed in examinations by the rack.” 


Such is the answer to Mr. Macaulay’s accusations. ‘‘ He overlooked 
the distinction between torture by the sentence of a court of law and 
torture by order of Council ;” and, unless there is some latent defect 
in my reasoning, which has escaped my notice, it is conclusive. 

Knowing the cautious habits of the profession of which Mr. 
Macaulay is a member, and thinking with great respect of his saga- 
cious and disciplined mind, I am (unless I assume that he overlooked 
this distinction) wholly at a loss to conceive how he could venture 
to speak with such confidence. If it appear to have originated in 
habitual boldness, generated by frequently writing without expect- 
ing an answer, it is nothing but appearance. Mr. Macaulay has 
read again and again Lord Bacon’s admirable Essay upon Boldness, 
and he well knows the times and places where confidence passes 
current, where counterfeit may be as valuable as sterling coin: but 
he was not speaking to a public assembly, and he must be a very 
inattentive observer of Mr. Macaulay’s nature who can suppose that 
he would write ad captandum, to gain, what in our time is without 
difficulty obtained, vulgar applause by the encouragement of pre- 
judice and the depression of superiority. He was “addressing the 
reflecting part of the community, the philosophy of the country: 
the many who, to use the words of Milton, ‘in this great City, the 
Mansion-house of liberty, are sitting by their studious lamps mus- 
ing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas, reading, try ing all 
things, assenting to the force of reason and convincement ;” and he 
well. knew that, before this tribunal, neither declamation nor bold 
assertion would be of any avail. He knew that ever y word would 
be examined and tested; that the dross would be separated from the 
pure metal, and that he would be, as he will be, answered again and 
again by the admirers of Lord Bacon and the lovers of truth: which 
according to Lord Bacon’s favourite doctrine always prevails,— 


‘* Temporis filia dicitur veritas non authoritatis.” 


If the confidence is supposed to have originated in conviction of 
the truth of the charge, the supposition is (without the same assump- 
tion) beset with difficulties, for it is necessary to suppose, that, 
extensive and accurate as is Mr. Macaulay’s knowledge, and remark- 
able as is his memory, he either had never read or “had forgotten, 
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not only the passage in Hume, which is known to every school-boy 
in England, but the passage in Rushworth, to which, in his prepara- 
tion for his Review, he had himself referred, where the distinction 
is expressly recognised in the King’s own words, *‘ If Felton cannot 
be racked by law, [ will not use my prerogative in this point ;” and, 
even supposing the passages in Hume and in Rushworth not to have 
been present to his mind, it must be assumed that, when exegrating 
cruelty, he wholly lost sight of the horrid barbarities by which public 
feeling was outraged during the reigns of Elizabeth, of James, and 
of Charles. 

The next charge by Mr. Macaulay is, that Bacon examined 
Peacham by torture, and that he had pleasure in listening to the 
yells of this old clergyman. Mr. Macaulay’s words are,— 


‘This wretched old man was put to the rack ; and while enduring the 
horrible infliction, was examined by Bacon, but in vain; no confession 
could be wrung out of him. It is well known that in 1628, only 14 years 
after the time when Bacon went to the Tower to listen to the yells of 
Peacham, &c.”’ 


Such is Mr. Macaulay’s statement.—To clear the way it is neces- 
sary to say a few words of Sir Julius Cesar, a relation of Lord Bacon, 
who died in his arms. I have often thought that a portrait of one 
of the most intellectual of men dying in the arms of one of the most 
benevolent, would be worthy of a great artist. Sir Julius Cesar 
was Master of the Rolls in the time of King James. He was dis- 
tinguished for his ability, his integrity, and his charity; ‘‘the chari- 
table Sir Julius Ceasar,” says Sir Henry Wotton, ‘ grown so old 
that he was said to be kept alive beyond nature’s course by the 
prayers of the many poor whom he daily relieved.” 


The following is an exact copy of the Warrant for torturing 
Peacham :— 


“No. 51. 

“18th Jany., 1614-5. 
*€ Council Book. 
“A Letter to Sir Ralph Winwood Knt., His Majestie’s Secretary of 
State, Sir Julius Caesar Knt., Master of the Rolls, of His Majestie’s Privy 
Council, Sir Gervaise Helwishe Knt., Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Francis 
Bacon Knt., H. M.’s Attorney Generall, Sir Henry Montague Knt., His 
Majestie’s Serjeant at Law, Sir Henry Yelverton Knt., His Majestie’s 
Sollicitor Generall, Sir Randall Crewe Knt., H. M.’s Serjeant at Lawe, and 
Francis Cottington, Esq., Clerke of his Majestie’s Privie Councell, and to 
every of them; whereas Edmund Peacham, now prisoner in the Tower, 
stands charged with the writing of a booke or pamphlett contayninge mat- 
ters treasonable (as is conceaved), and being examyned thereupon refuseth 
to declare the truthe in those points whereof he hath beene interrogated. 
Forasmuch as the same doth concerne His Majesties sacred person and 
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Government, and doth highly concerne his service to have many things 
yet dyscovered touching the sayd booke and the author thereof, wherein 
Peacham dealeth not so clerelie as becometh an honest and loyale subject ; 
these shall be therefore in His Majestie’s name, to will and require you 
and every of you to repaire, with what convenient diligence you may, 
unto the Tower, and there to call before you the sayd Peacham, and 
to examyne him strictly upon such interrogatories concerninge the sayd 
booke as you shall think fitt and necessary for the manifestation of the 
truthe. Andif you find him obstinate and perverse, and not otherwise 
willing or readie to tell the truthe, then to put him to the manacles, as in 
your discretions you shall see occasion. For which this shall be to you 
and to every of you sufficient warrant.” 


Upon what authority, I ask Mr. Macaulay, does he assert that Sir 
Francis Bacon was the unfortunate officer who was doomed to be 
the chief agent in the execution of this warrant ? upon what autho- 
rity, I ask, does he assert that Lord Bacon felt joy in witnessing the 
sufferings of this clergyman? If he had been reviewing the interest- 
ing life of Sir Julius Cesar, might he not with the same propriety 
have said, that this venerable judge was the chief agent in the exe- 
cution, and joyfully witnessed this barbarity ? might he not have 
said that Sir Julius Caesar went to the Tower to listen to the yells 
of Peacham? or is this a mere figure of speech without any know- 
ledge who were the persons who were doomed to attend the execu- 
tion of this warrant?—If Mr. Macaulay infer that, because Bacon 
was Attorney General, it was his duty, the answer is obvious. He 
did his duty, and common charity will feel that he must have done 
it most reluctantly.—It is painful to be obliged to search for evi- 
dence to refute these random charges; but let me refer Mr. Macau- 
lay to Bacon’s letter to the King, dated January 27th, 1614. 


‘This day in the afternoon was read your Majesty’s letters of direction 
touching Peacham, which because it concerneth properly the duty of my 
place, I thought it fit for me to give your Majesty both a speedy and pri- 
vate account thereof, that your Majesty knowing things clearly how they 
pass may have'the true fruit_of your own wisdom and clear seeing judgment 
in governing the business. 

‘From the regularity which your Majesty (as a matter in business of 
estate doth prudently prescribe in examining and taking examinations), I 
subscribe to it; only | will say for myself, that I was not at this time the 
principal examiner.” 


Let me again refer to Bacon’s Letter to the King, dated January 
21st, 1614, in which he says, “ although we are driven to make our 
way through questions which I wish were otherwise,” &c. 

I pass from this subject by asking Mr. Macaulay whether he 
might not with the same propriety have said that Sir R. Winwood, 
the Secretary of state, or that Sir Henry Montague, or that all or any 
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of the other persons to whom the warrant was directed, were the 
officers by whom it was executed, and that they delighted in the 
sufferings which they witnessed ? 

But, even supposing that Bacon had been ordered to execute this 
warrant, does Mr. Macaulay contend or insinuate that he ought not 
to have obeyed the mandate ? 

His words are,— 


“Tf it be true that in the time of James I. the propriety of torturing 
was generally allowed, we should admit this as an excuse; though we 
should admit it less readily in the case of such a man as Bacon than in the 
case of an ordinary lawyer or politician.” 


The meaning of this assertion must be, that Bacon deserves cen- 
sure, either because he did not disobey the law, or because he did 
not assist in reforming it. It surely cannot he necessary in the 
year 1841 to open the settled questions of obedience and resistance. 
Assuming that there are cases where resistance is a virtue, and 
thinking with veneration of such men as Plato, who, finding that his 
opinions did not agree with the corrupt manners of his country, 
refused to bear any place, and passed his life in the calm but obscure 
regions of philosophy, I shall assume, and I think without the hazard 
of contradiction, that in England every law officer ought to obey 
the law; that a Judge who disapproves of capital punishment ought 
to pass sentence of death; and that the sheriff, be his opinions what 
they may, ought to execute the law. 

How can we be justified in disobedience, enjoying as we do the 
right, the grateful right, to point out any error in which a mistaken 
law is founded? ‘ Obey asa subject, criticise as a free subject,” 
are never to be forgotten maxims: 


** This is true liberty, when freeborn men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free.”’ 


ever remembering Plato’s admonition, ‘Our country is to be treated 
as our parents, with respectful persuasions not with contestations.” 

The truth of this reasoning may easily be seen by Mr. Macaulay. 
He has for some years filled, with great satisfaction to the country, 
the high and important office of Minister of War. During the 
time of his enlightened superintendence of the painful duties of his 


office, the following statement appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 
April 3, 1840:— 


“* Private Carter, of the second battalion of the Rifle Brigade at Windsor, 
who had been found guilty by a regimental court-martial of having in- 
duced two ignorant recruits to dispose of part of their regimental neces- 
saries, and afterwards participating in the proceeds, underwent a portion of 
his sentence. He was sentenced to receive one hundred lashes. Upon 
being tied up he soon manifested the greatest terror, uttering the most 
dreadful shrieks. He continued up to the seventy-fifth lash to send forth 
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cries which were piteous and heart-rending in the extreme. The inhabit- 
ants of the houses which overlooked the scene retired to the back of their 
premises, and many left their residences to avoid the painful exhibition 
and to escape beyond the hearing of his horrid cries. At the end of the 
seventy-fifth lash he was ordered to be taken down and the remainder of 
the sentence was not inflicted. His back at this time was a mass of livid 
flesh, and blood running from him in streams. He was immediately after- 
wards marched off to the hospital to undergo the necessary cure.” 


Does Mr. Macaulay deserve the censure of all good men because 
he did not interfere to prevent this punishment? Who would be 
justified in saying that Mr. Macaulay had joyfully listened to the 
yells of Carter and lamented only that the executioner stopped at 
the 75th lash? If at some future time, when the English, like the 
Roman soldier, will dread to pass under the yoke as much if not 
more than the Tarpeian Rock, will a reviewer, in the improved 
reviews of those happy times, be justified in saying, “ If it be true 
that in the reign of Queen Victoria the propriety of thus punishing 
soldiers was generally allowed, we should admit this as an excuse, 
though we should admit it less readily in the case of such a man as 
Mr. Macaulay, than in the case of an ordinary minister of war ?” 

The only remaining charge, which is rather insinuated than ex- 
pressed, is, that Bacon did not assist in the abolition of torture ; 
and, protesting against the right of society to censure any man for 
silence, the answer is easy. He did assist to the extent of his ability, 
by direct reform when society was ripe for the improvement; by 
indirect, when preparation was necessary. A true reformer, desirous 
to proceed not in aliud but in melius, is always cautious, not 
from suspecting his cause, but from knowing the times in which 
he lives. He does not attempt to sail against the stream when the 
tide is the strongest. He knows that the best ballasted vessel may 
be wrecked if there is too much press of sail, or the lead is not 
thrown when breakers are ahead. He is always mindful of the old 
maxim, ‘‘ Every man is not a proper champion for truth, nor fit to 
take up the gauntlet in the cause of verity: and many, from an 
ignorance of this maxim, and an immoderate zeal unto truth, have 
too rashly charged the troops of error and remain trophies to the 
enemies of truth.” 

A more steady, strenuous reformer than Lord Bacon, whether as 
a philosopher, as a statesman, or as a lawyer, never existed on 
earth. The love of reform was his ruling passion. It could not be 
otherwise. The love of reform is the child of knowledge. We 
cannot know misery without a desire to alleviate it. 

The Novum Organum, the reform of philosophy, stands a sea- 
mark in the tide of time, and will for ever stand. 

His endeavours to improve England and Scotland were incessant 
and successful. He had no sooner attained his object than he imme- 
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diately raised his voice for oppressed Ireland, with an earnestness 
which shows how deeply he felt for her sufferings. ‘“ Your Majesty,” 
he said, *‘ accepted my poor field fruits touching the union; but let 
me assure you that England, Scotland, and Ireland well united, will 
be a trefoil worthy to be worn in your crown. She is blessed with 
all the dowries of nature and with a race of generous and noble 
people, but the hand of man does not unite with the hand of 
nature. The harp of Ireland is not strung to concord. It is not 
attuned with the harp of David in casting out the evil spirit of 
superstition, or the harp of Orpheus in casting out desolation and 
barbarism.” 

In gradual reform of the law, his exertions were indefatigable; his 
favourite maxim was,— 


‘T hold every man a debtor to his profession; from which as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to 
endeavour themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” 


He suggested improvements both of the civil and criminal law ; 
he published various works on the subject; he proposed to reduce 
and compile the whole law, and availed himself of an opportunity 
to recommend a memorial touching the review of the penal laws, 
and the repeal of such as are obsolete and snaring, and the supply, 
where it shall be needful, of Lawes more mild and fit for the time, &c. 
and in a tract upon universal justice, Leges Legum, he planted a 
seed which, for the last two centuries has not been dormant, and 
is now just appearing above the surface. 

In his first speech in Parliament, he recommended a permanent 
board of legal reform, and he availed himself of every opportunity 
to repeat this recommendation. It is repeated in his offer of a 
Digest of the Law; in his proposal for the amendment of the law ; 
in his ** Justitia Universalis ;” in his dedication to the elements of 
common law, and in his proposition for a compilation of the law. 
A suggestion which has been wholly disregarded. He has been 
crying in the wilderness. Had he been heard, we should not, for 
centuries, have been legislating like a blind man trying his way with 
a stick, but as a seeing man with light. Such were his direct exer- 
tions to improve the law, and they were made not when reform was 
popular, but when it was looked upon with great jealousy by the 
king, by the people, and by his profession. 

His indirect exertions, although less perceptible, were not less 
profitable. They have ever been duly appreciated. In a work of 
which Mr. Macaulay will acknowledge the authority, the Edinburgh 
Review of April, 1803, the author, speaking of Bacon’s Essay on 
Judicature, says,— 


“To both bench and bar, in Scotland and everywhere eise, we strongly 
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recommend the attentive and repeated study of Lord Bacon’s little Essay 
(scarcely three pages) on Judicature. It is a discourse which ought not 
merely to be suspended over the gate, but engraven on the heart of every 
court of Justice.”’ 


From Bacon’s great foresight; from his having lived in times when 
darkness was upon the face of the country, and from his having 
lived in courts, he was necessarily well skilled in the art of silence; 
he could not but know that the art of advancing kind feeling, when 
conversing with kings and great men, consists not in resisting but in 
inperceptibly humouring observations; not in opposing but in di- 
recting the stream ; ‘ Never oppose aking,” is an old maxim among 
courtiers, which he well understood. 

When Elizabeth said to him that a publisher should be compelled 
by the rack to produce the author, Bacon did not read a lecture 
against erroneous punishments; he contented himself with saying, 
** Nay, Madam, rack his style.” He said this in the true spirit of 
an intelligent reformer, as is thus stated in Hume :— 


** There cannot be a stronger proof how lightly the rack was employed, 
than the following story, told by Lord Bacon. We shall give it in his own 
words: ‘The Queen was mightily incensed against Haywarde on account 
of a book he dedicated to Lord Essex, being a story of the first year of 
King Henry the Fourth; thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the peo- 
ple’s heads, boldness and faction, she said she had an opinion that there 
was treason in it, and asked me if I could not find any places in it that 
might be drawn within the case of treason? Whereto I answered, for 
treason sure I found none: but for felony, very many; and when her 
Majesty hastily asked me wherein? I told her the author had committed 
very apparent theft; for he had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius 
Tacitus, and translated them into English, and put them into his text. 
And another time when the Queen could not be persuaded that it was his 
writing whose name was to it, but that it had some more mischievous 
author, and said with great indignation, that she would have him racked to 
produce his author, I replied: ‘ Nay, Madam, he is a doctor; never rack 
his person, but rack his style: let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help 
of books, and be enjoined to continue the story where it breaketh off, and 
I will undertake by collating the styles, to judge whether he were the 
author or no.’ Thus had it not been for Bacon’s humanity, or rather his 


wit, this author, a man of letters, had been put to the rack for a most 
innocent performance.” 


So too, and in the same spirit, when James was much troubled with 
Peacham’s conduct, and said, “ He is a raging devil,” Bacon did not 
inveigh against the use of such terms, but said, ‘* Nay, he is a dumb 
devil ;” and he adds, “ We are driven to make our way through ques- 
tions (which I wish were otherwise).” 


If Mr. Macaulay disapprove of this doctrine, he may without 
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difliculty ascertain its correctness. ‘The Mahometans are darkened 
by ignorance and depraved by cruelty. Their emblem is not the 
dove but the vulture. Let him settle for a short time, it will be 
only a short time, in Constantinople; and let him write an Edin- 
burgh Review against capital punishment or the seraglio, it will, 
unfortunately for the public, be his last Review. The Mahometan 
punishments are very summary. ‘They do not hesitate to tie offend- 
ers in a sack with very unpleasant companions and throw them into 
the Bosphorus, and the torture inflicted upon malefactors will 
without hesitation be extended to troublesome reviewers. 

Never was there, I repeat, a more ardent reformer of the law, 
never a more sincere lover of his country than Lord Bacon. For 
his exertions to reform the law, I refer to his publications and 
exertions in Parliament. For his love of his country, I refer to his 
Essay on the Greatness of Britain, and to every part of his works ; 
and, amongst others, to his prayer as Chancellor, which was found 
amongst his papers after his death, where he thus speaks :— 


“Remember, O Lord, how thy servant hath walked before thee, remem- 
ber what I have first sought and what hath been principal in my intentions. 
I have loved thy assemblies; I have mourned for the divisions of thy 
church ; I have delighted in the brightness of thy sanctuary. This vine 
which thy right hand hath planted in this nation, I have ever prayed unto 
thee that it might have the first and the latter rain, and that it might 
stretch its branches to the seas and to the floods.” 


Such was the man who by Mr. Macaulay has been accused of 
hard-hearted malevolence, and of being behind his age. 

By these loose and incautious statements Mr. Macaulay has 
thrown another stone at the monument of one of the greatest men 
that ever lived, instead of aiding in the nobler work of clearing away 
the rubbish that defaced it. To the other charges heaped by inconsi- 
derate ignorance, he has added the hitherto unheard of charge 
of cruelty; following in the train of Sir Edward D’Ewes and Sir 
Anthony Weldon, whose falsehoods were exposed almost as soon as 
uttered, instead of joining the illustrious band, who vied with each 
other in doing honour to his memory. The learned and pious Dr. 
Rawley,—Archbishop Tennison, and Herbert,—the faithful Sir 
Thomas Meautys,—the intellectual Hobbs,—the independent, high 
minded Selden, and the observing, affectionate, discriminating Ben 
Jonson, who, in a passage partly noticed in the Review, says,— 


‘My conceit of his person was never increased toward him by his place 
or honours, but I have and do reverence him for the greatness that was 
only proper to himself; in that he seemed to me ever by his works one of 
the greatest men and most worthy of admiration that had been in many 
ages: in his adversity I ever prayed that God would give ‘him strength, 
for greatness he could not want.’ ” 
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Here Mr. Macaulay concludes; not so Ben Jonson, who thus 
finishes the sentence, ‘‘ Neither could I condole in a word or syllable 
for him, knowing that no accident could do harm to virtue, but rather 
help to make it manifest.” 

The evidence upon the charge of cruelty is now before the impar- 
tial public, by whom, sooner or later, justice is always done. 

If Mr. Macaulay had been a common writer, his charge of cruelty 
might have been safely left to its natural fate. It would have floated 
down the stream with the censures of D’Ewes and of Weldon; or 
have been added to the list of wonderful accusers mentioned, I think, 
by Lord Byron, “ the accuser of Voltaire of ignorance, of Wilber- 
force and Clarkson of cruelty, and of Napoleon and Wellington of 
cowardice ;” but when a distinguished scholar places himself in the 
judgment seat, and calls such a man as Lord Bacon to the bar, it 
cannot but be his wish that his errors should not pass unnoticed. 
Let the bane and antidote circulate together. The evidence has 
been adduced ; it now only remains for me, when demanding justice 
for Lord Bacon and truth for the world, respectfully to say, that a 
truly great man is considerate before he condemns, and _ hesitates 
when compelled to censure ; he knows that in all censure of others 
there is something of self-approbation ; that, exalted into the situ- 
ation of a judge, it is difficult to walk humbly. He is also fearful 
that a subject deeply considered, and by him cautiously stated, may 
mislead others; that he may awaken intemperate zeal, that he may 
administer to malice, and encourage that never-dying envy which 
vainly hopes to raise itself by the depression of superiority. 

I cannot conclude without saying, that, whatever apparent differ- 
ences there may be between Mr. Macaulay and myself, we can 
have but one wish, one object in view,—to assist society in forming 
a correct judgment of the character of Lord Bacon ;—and it will be 
formed. He did not speak inadvertently when he said, ‘‘ J leave 


my good name and reputation to men’s charitable speeches, to foreign 
countries, and the next ages.” 
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Art. VIII.—The Life, Times, and Missionary Enterprises of the Rev. 
John Campbell. By Roxsert Puitie. London: Snow. 


Mr. Philip’s Life of the Rev. John Campbell is a valuable and 
interesting work. It presents much more variety than the history 
of most ministers of the gospel can be expected to furnish, whose 
piety, however ardent, is not likely to offer many striking incidents, 
and whose pastoral duties might be of a routine nature, and little 
calculated to engage the particular attention of strangers. But 
John Campbell from his boyhood exhibited some uncommon features, 
or at least supplies us with several very instructive incidents and 
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characteristics. The changes which took place in his worldly con- 
dition have something in them that is engaging. The influence he 
had, too, in the religious movement which occurred about half a 
century ago, in his native country, is a matter for observation. 
Above all, his Missionary exertions were of such amount and dis- 
tinction as will hand down his name to posterity among the cham- 
ions who. have devised the noblest schemes, and adventured most 
for their fellow-men in the dark places of the earth. In so far as 
Mr. Philip is concerned, the work is well done; it is executed in a 
congenial spirit; it is a warm, hearty, and an eloquent tribute to 
a departed friend. We proceed to lay before our readers some of 
the more important passages, or to indicate the nature of others by 
some brief observation ; premising, however, that Mr. Campbell’s 
Missionary enterprises shall not occupy us at any length, for these 
reasons,—first, that his efforts in behalf of the poor Africans are 
widely known in the religious world; and secondly, because it 
would be impossible to sketch the history of his exertions and 
sacrifices in this sphere of philanthropic achievement with anything 
like adequate fulness, precision, and vividness, within our limits. 

The work, Mr. Philip states, is substantially Mr. Campbell’s 
own, he having been, after he was well advanced in life, urged by 
his friends to draw up a narrative of his life. He says, in reference 
to such urgencies, that at length “‘ the matter began to wear a very 
formidable aspect; for I had no written memorials of former 
occurrences. No doubt I had referred to many of them in letters I 
had written to friends during a long series of years; but I had no 
copies of those letters, and perhaps many of them were torn to 
pieces as waste paper. So I was left to recover the whole by dint 
of mere memory. I mentioned this to brother Philip, who had 
much experimental knowledge on the subject. He advised me to 
commence my narrative, and told me I should be surprised how one 
fact would lead to the accurate recollection of another. I began, 
and found it exactly as he had said. Many parts of the narrative 
refer to facts that happened more than forty years ago, and I am 
confident that they are more accurately recorded than if they had 
happened only a month ago.” 

Mr. Campbell was bred up in the capital of Scotland, and under 
the roof of an uncle who was an elder or deacon of the Relief 
Church. The boy had lost both his parents at an early period 
of his life, but found in a relative’s character and protection an 
excellent substitute. He obtained part of his education at that 
celebrated academical institution, the High School of Edinburgh, 
under Nicoll, the friend of Burns. But he seems rather to have 
been a truant than an assiduous scholar at this period—preferring 
to roam over and to climb the Salisbury Crags, those bold and 
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picturesque promontories which overshadow the south-side of Auld 
Reekie, to becoming master of the construction of the Latin classics, 
Still, the teachings, example, and influence of his uncle were most 
salutary, and, it would appear, were received with some degree of 
alacrity. The sabbath was spent, not only during church hours, 
but during the evenings, as the austere but fine old spirit of the 
champions of the Covenant loved to observe it. A gospel minister 
was regularly heard; and then, immediately after tea, ‘ the whole 
family were assembled in uncle’s room, viz., we three brothers, the 
female servant, and an apprentice. Each was asked to tell the 
texts and what they remembered of the sermons they had heard 
during the day; then a third part of the questions in the Shorter 
Catechism were asked, to which we repeated the answers in rotation, 
He then took one of the questions as it came in course, from which, 
off-hand, he asked us a number of questions, for the trial of our 
judgment and informing of our judgments. ‘The service was con- 
cluded by singing two verses of a psalm, and uncle offering a most 
pious prayer for a blessing on the evening exercises.” 

Just so and similar are the modes which obtain at many firesides 
in Scotland—say among the bonnet-lairds of the west of Scotland, 
or rather the descendants of those who were frequently distinguished 
by such a characteristic title; although we must confess that not 
less changed have been the forms and attentions to worship in many 
families whose ancestors were the salt of the earth, than the fashion 
of dress. Still, and to this day, there is in many a street of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow—many a town and village of Old Scotland— 
many a neuk, and at many an ingle—the gladdening, as well as the 
sacred exercises observed, to which young Campbell was habituated. 
But how gloomy, repulsive, or wearisome to the young nature! 
No. ‘ From the variety that we attended to, we did not weary in 
the service; indeed, I do not recollect one of us ever yawning 
during it. This way of keeping the sabbath deeply impressed us 
with its sanctity. Had I heard a boy whistle, or a man laugh loud, 
or overheard the sound of an instrument of music from a house, I 
was actually shocked. We were never permitted to cross the 
threshold of the door on the Lord’s day, except when going to wor- 
ship. Some might conclude from all this that we must have been 
a gloomy, morose family; but the fact was the reverse. Uncle 
was a cheerful man, possessing peace of mind, and the prospect of a 
happy eternity! He was for a long time ill before he died, and for 
weeks before he expired his agony was almost intolerable; his 
moanings were incessant night and day ; for years after his death I 
never heard the mourning of a dove but I was reminded of him. 
I do not know what his disease was, but I recollect hearing 
people call it ‘a burning at the heart.’ ” 

This is touching—it is fine—but not sickly; for it is true to the 
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life. ‘* We were never permitted to cross the threshold of the 
door on the Lord’s day, except when going to worship.” How 
hard! some one may exclaim. Well, what would you have had to be 
done with boys in a large town on Sundays? Let them roam 
beyond a parent’s or a guardian’s eye? Or would you prefer to 
uncle’s catechisings and teachings, the miscellaneous conversations, 
the readings of your Dispatches, as is the practice with multitudes 
of decent people? Then, we say, that the satisfaction and the im- 
provement of the mind, without referring at all to religion, fall 
wonderfully short of what are experienced from the more reasonable 
service. Nay, he who hies him forth with angling-rod on the sum- 
mer sabbath’s morning, and to participate in all that the beauties 
of landscape, and the exercise of a graceful, poetic pastime can 
yield, knows not half the pleasure, tastes not one tithe of the 
blessings, which the farmer or the peasant’s family drink when 
singly each may take his solitary walk among the hedge-rows of 
the surrounding fields, and disturbs nothing that is alive; but, on 
the contrary, is prompted to converse with the mute or harmless 
things around him, if not to commune with his own heart. Yes, a 
noisy sabbath, or one frivolously spent, is a contradiction not less 
offensive than it is to meet with a young and beautiful woman who 
affects to despise holy things. 

The uncle’s example and instructions produced lasting impressions 
upon the minds of his nephews. After having arrived at a suitable 
age, they made “a profession of faith in Jesus Christ, by becoming 
members of a Presbyterian Christian Church, and by establishing 
regular worship in the family, morning and evening; and each of 
the brothers taking his turn to officiate by rotation. On afterwards 
comparing notes together, we found that reflecting on the uniform 
consistent and upright conduct of our uncle led each of us to think 
seriously about the salvation of his own soul.” 

But it was John’s lot to have for a number of years to wrestle 
with convictions, and to find no permanent rest. He read religious 
and devotional works—sought with all his might for solace; but 
found no relief, until at length he says, it ‘‘ was gradually effected 
by God.” He must have been a man of keen feelings, and of a 
temperament that was extremely sensitive. His mental paroxysms 
were therefore dreadful for a long time, and they are described 
with painful particularity :— I did not see that hope in Christ 
alone produced and maintained alone evidences of grace, but thought 
it necessary first to search for the evidences, and then to proceed 
to hope in the atoning blood of Jesus, as a person entitled on this 
ground to hope.” ‘‘ I can take comfort from nothing—heart from 
nothing, till I perform something myself. I cannot look to God 
but as my enemy, who will have no mercy upon me until I perform 
some repentance or humiliation;”’ which he designates the “ old 
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covenant spirit.” Yet, “he never abandoned or abated public duty 
at all, or private devotion long.” At last,— 


“Upon the evening of the twenty-sixth of January, 1795, the Lord 
appeared as my deliverer. He commanded, and darkness was turned into 
light. The cloud which covered the mercy-seat fled away! Jesus appeared 
as he is! My eyes were not turned inward but outward! The gospel 
was the glass in which I beheld him. When our Lord first visited Saul 
upon the highway, he knew in a moment that it was the Lord. So did I. 
Such a change of views, feelings, and desires suddenly took place in my 
mind, as none but the hand of an infinite Operator could produce. For- 
merly I had a secret fear that it was presumption in me to receive the 
great truths of the gospel; now there appeared no impediment,—I beheld 
Jesus as the speaker in his word, and speaking to me. When he said 
‘Come,’ I found no difficulty in replying ‘ Yes, Lord! thy pardoned rebel 
comes.’ If not the grace of God, what else could effect such a marvellous 
change? I chiefly viewed the atonement of Jesus as of infinite value, as 
a price paid for my redemption, and cheerfully accepted by the Father. 
I saw love in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, all harmonizing in par- 
doning and justifying me. The sight humbled and melted my soul. 
Looking to what I felt was no help to comfort, it came directly from God, 
through his word. 

** The following evening, about nine o’clock, while sitting before the 
fire, writing to a reverend friend, I had such a charming, surprising view 
of sovereign, pardoning, redeeming, unmerited mercy, that I was hardly 
able to bear it. The great doctrines of redemption, as stated in the Bible, 
opened to my view in a way I never experienced before. I beheld a cru- 
cified Jesus nigh me in the word; I threw away the pen, and turned about 
to see this great sight! I looked stedfastly to the Lamb suffering for me! 
So much was I overpowered with the magnitude of this discovery of eternal 
boundless love and grace in Christ, that I felt a difficulty in breathing. 

‘This view of my redeeming God in Christ completely swept away all 
the terrible horrors which had so long brooded over my mind, leaving not 
a wreck behind, but filling me with joy and peace more than human— 
truly divine. I sat pensive, at one time beholding the pit from whence I 
was redeemed, at another, the hope to which I was raised. My soul 
rushed out in wonder, love and praise, emitted in language like this,— 
* Wonderful mercy! why me? what is this? Thanks be to God who 
giveth me the victory through Jesus Christ, my Lord!’ Shuddering at 
sin, as pardoned, wondering that ever I could have been guilty of such 
transgressions, I continued sitting, wrapped up in silent wonder. For 
long after, when I thought of my hopes, I leaped with joy—I really had 
a glad heart. His visitation also created an extent of mildness and com- 
placency in my temper that I never felt before. I felt a burning love 
rising in my heart to all the brethren in Christ. I earnestly breathed 
after their incorporation into the family of Christ. 

‘A light shone upon the Scriptures quite new to me. Passages which 
formerly appeared hard to be understood, seemed plain as the A B C. 
Earthly crowns, sceptres, and thrones, appeared quite paltry in my eyes; 
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and not worth desiring. I felt a complete contentment with my lot in 
life. I trembled to think of any abatement of my faith, love and sensi- 
bility : it required resolution to be resigned to remain long in the world. 
Indeed, I could scarce admit the idea of long life: I feared the trials and 
vicissitudes connected with it; but was completely silenced with that 
noble saying of our reigning Redeemer, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 
I saw I was sufficiently warranted to mind the things of to-day; leaving 
the concerns of to-morrow to his wise disposal. I felt it easy to introduce 
spiritual conversation wherever I was, and to recommend Christ wherever 
I went. I saw that everything acceptable to God, or comfortable to our- 
selves, was the product of divine power.” 


There are persons who will regard this as sheer cant and hypo- 
crisy. Others will look upon it as the ravings of an enthusiast, a 
fanatic, a person strongly deluded. It should be. borne in mind, 
however, that the narrator penned the account when he was far 
advanced in years; that from the period he describes he was a 
consistent professor, eminent for Christian virtues, and that the 
sentiments and persuasion we have just now quoted were to the 
close of his days entertained—were his solace ayd hope to the end ; 
and that, while he was one of the most unwearied labourers in 
behalf of the everlasting interests of his fellow men, he was univer- 
sally esteemed as a man, and admired as a missionary and a minis- 
ter. That his natural temperament was lively, and his feelings were 
readily stirred to emotion, is probable enough; so that what he 
considered to be a sudden perception and complete comprehension 
of revealed truth, after sore conflicts of doubt and despair, would 
operate in the palpable manner he has described. 

Although Mr. Campbell had attached himself to the Church of 
Scotland, circumstances occurred, and opinions came to be enter- 
tained by him, which gradually weaned him from that communion. 
The Kirk was at that period not so distinguished as it is now, on 
account of the number and talents of its evangelical pastors. That, 
indeed, was the very time when a striking change and movement 
took place in Mr* Campbell’s native country in religious sentiments. 
And to him, and to those to whom he at length joined himself, the 
revolution and the revival in question have by many been in a great’ 
measure attributed. In the volume before us will be found a good 
deal of information on this subject, and concerning the chief actors in 
the field,—your Haldanes, your Ewings, &c.,—wealth and zeal 
uniting in the case of some of the individuals alluded to, which 
enabled them to surmount difficulties, and to achieve works of great 
magnitude. The leaders in this new society appear to have been 
in the habit of casting their thoughts around, eager to catch hold 
of any scheme that would awaken people in a spiritual sense. 
Their views extended even to Africa; the plan at first contemplated 
being to bring to this country some negro children from Sierra 
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Leone, in order to have them educated and returned to instruct 
others. of the same race. Let us here quote the words of Mr, 
Campbell :— 


“ About a year and a half after this, I was invited by Mr. Haldane to 
meet a few excellent Christians who were to sup at his house. At one 
time there was a short pause in the conversation, when, I suppose, every 
one was thinking what topic he could start. A Mr. Alexander Pitcairn, 
who sat opposite to me, said, ‘ Mr. C., what is become of your African 
scheme? I have not heard anything of it for a long time.’ No one pre- 
sent could possibly have imagined that the conversion and everlasting 
salvation of thousands was connected with Mr. P. asking that question. 
To which I replied, ‘ It is put off to the peace !’ which created a general 
smile, as few expected peace till Buonaparte had got the world under his 
feet. Mr. Haldane asked from the head of the table, what African scheme 
I had, never having heard of it? This I answered as briefly as I could, 
but added, ‘ I had another scheme in my head, as important as the African 
one.’ ‘ What is that?’ ‘To have a Tabernacle built in Edinburgh.’ 
© What is that?’ asked Mr. Haldane. ‘The Tabernacle in London isa 
large place of worship supplied by popular ministers of different denomi- 
nations, coming up from the country, and preaching for a month. The 
crowds it attracts, and the good that has been done, are very great.’ 
All agreed that such a thing was desirable. ‘ Who could be got to supply 
it?’ I mentioned Rowland Hill and other English ministers. ‘ Coulda 
large place be obtained for a year on trial, before proceeding to building ?’ 
* Yes, the use of the Circus may be got for sabbaths; as the Relief con- 
gregation, who have had it while their new place was building, are on the 
eve of leaving it.” When I first proposed the Circus, Mr. Haldane turned 
to a certain lawyer who was present, saying, ‘ Mr. D., will you inquire 
about it to-morrow, and if it be to let, take it for a year?’ 

** It was sectired the next day ; Rowland Hill was invited ; he consented 
to come; and did come in the month of May or June. The place was 
crowded, even at seven o’clock in the morning,—and in the evenings, if 
the weather was good, no place could have contained the crowds that 
came to hear; they mounted to near the summit of the Calton-hill, where 
there was a spot resembling an amphitheatre, as if excavated to hold a 
Conerrenten of 10,000, which number, I believe, sometimes attended 

im.” 


The narrative goes on to inform us that on one occasion a collec- 
tion was made by Rowland’s congregation for the City Charity 
Workhouse, when about thirty pounds sterling was the amount, 
almost entirely composed of coppers. Many persons were con- 
verted, says Mr. Campbell, and amongst them were some who had 
been grossly immoral characters. ‘‘ Even some soldiers attended a 
prayer-meeting. A woman, at her own door, was overheard to 
say, ‘ Oh, Sir, what will become of us now, when the very soldiers 
are beginning to pray?’” We think that the narrator’s insinuation 
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is not more charitable than was the burthen of the woman’s ques- 
tion. ‘There have been many praying soldiers. 

Large places of worship,—Tabernacles,—were erected in the 
principal cities of Scotland, and at the expense of Mr. Robert 
Haldane. The ministers who officiated at first in these houses 
were Independents from the south side of the Tweed. Mr. Camp- 
bell, too, although an ironmonger at the time, as well as Mr. Hal- 
dane and others, began to preach, or to exhort, as they termed it, in 
an itinerant way; for they at first trembled at the idea of taking 
upon themselves the character of ministers; although it ought to 
have been quite clear to them, as it was to many others, that their 
proceedings not only involved dissent from the Establishment, but 
were the same nearly as assuming the ministry. Accordingly, 
great offence was given to many of the members of the Kirk, lay as 
well as clerical; and immoderate anger and dislike were engendered. 
One person is said to have prayed every sabbath morning that a 
“red-hot poker might be stuck into Johnnie Campbell’s throat 
that day, if he presumed to minister in word or doctrine.” On the 
other hand, the new Scottish sect took credit to themselves for 
effecting a far greater amount of good than numbers of considerate 
and pious people, who had not seen fit to become regular attendants 
at the Tabernacles, were ready to acknowledge or able to perceive. 
But to proceed. 

It is manifest from the accounts before us that Mr. Campbell was 
on the straight line to the independent ministry; and, having been 
in correspondence with Mr. Newton, he consulted that pious and 
zealous Pngtietiman relative to such a step and result in his pro- 
gress. The answer is worth quoting :— 


‘“‘T know not,” says Newton, ‘ how you draw the line in your country 
between preaching and exhorting. If I speak when the door is open to 
all comers, I call it preaching; for to preach is to speak publicly. Speak- 
ing upon a text, or without one, makes no difference: at least, I think 
not. 

“Tam no advocate for self-sent preachers at large; but when men 
whose character and abilities are approved by competent judges, whose 
motives are known to be pure, and whose labours are excited by the 
exigency of the occasion, lay themselves out to instruct the ignorant and 
rouse the careless, I think they deserve thanks and encouragement, instead 
of reprehension, if they step a little over the bounds of church order. If 
I had lived in Scotland, my ministry, I suppose, would have been in the 
Kirk, or the Relief, or the Secession; and if Dr. Erskine had been born 
among us, and regarded according to his merit, he might perhaps have 
been the archbishop of Canterbury long ago. Much of our differences of 
Opinion on this head may, perhaps, be ascribed to the air we breathed and 
the milk we drank in infancy. Thus I have given you my free opinion 
upon your knotty point. I leave others to judge whether the husk or the 
shell of the nut be the better of the two. 
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** But while you have a secular calling, it is your duty to be active and 
accurate in it. Self likes to be employed in great matters—grace teaches 
us to do small and common things in a great spirit. When you are 
engaged in business, in a right frame of mind, you are no less serving the 
Lord than when you are praying, exhorting, or hearing.” 


It is probable, before Mr. Campbell withdrew himself from busi- 
ness, in order to receive instructions and education preparatory to 
the ministry, that he was an effective exhorter as well as sabbath- 
school teacher. One thing is certain, that he had been wonderfully 
successful as a writer for the young; and as his commencement and 
progress in this way were not only extraordinary, but on account 
of his being the originator, as it may be asserted, of a species of 
publications now numberless, we shall quote his own modest and 
graphic detail of the circumstances. 

Mary Campbell, a young girl and a relative, had been entrusted 
to his care ; and one day, after dinner,— | 


‘“‘T laid down my desk upon the table to write a letter, and desired her 
to sit forward to the table, and I should give her a nice book, published 
entirely for the sake of young people like herself. She took it into her 
hand with great pleasure, and began to read it with avidity. When she 
had turned over the second leaf, I saw she was surprised that there was 
not the end of a chapter in sight. She then turned the third leaf, evi- 
dently to see if there was an end there. On observing this, I said, ‘ Go 
on, Mary, it’s very good.’ After a little I saw her slily turn over the 
fourth leaf, and seeing no end of the chapter, she raised up her arms above 
her head, saying, ‘ Am I obliged to read all this at one sitting?’ I said, 
‘No, Mary, you may goto play.’ She ran like a prisoner set free from 
bondage. I was satisfied that Jong addresses would be of no use to 
children, for God has evidently studied the taste of his creatures in the 
Revelation he has given to them; for almost the whole of it is given in 
the form of narrative, here a little instruction of one kind, and there a 
little of another, mixed up with the narrative.” 





Mr. Campbell resolved on trying whether he could blend gospel 


prey with short narratives, so as to chain the attention of young 
people :— 


“On Mary going out to play, I commenced writing the first life in 
‘Worlds Displayed,’ without the most distant idea of its ever appearing 
in print, and finished it that evening. Next day, after dinner, I desired 
Mary to stop, for I had something for her to read; on which I put this 
life into her hand, and commenced writing at my desk ; but, unknown to 
her, watching her conduct. She read to the end without once looking off 
the paper, and when done asked me if I had any more? ‘No,’ said I, 
‘that is enongh for one reading; but if you behave well you shall have 
such another to-morrow, after dinner.’ She asked for it the next day, 
when IT had the second life ready. We went on this way for some time, 
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till at length I felt like a cask that once had been full, but now emptied 
of all its contents; when I told her she must begin now and read them 
all over again. What gave rise to the publishing them I cannot now 
recollect ; perhaps it was her showing them to some of her acquaintance. 
However that was, an edition of 1500 was printed as a little volume, 
which, in boards, was sold at eightpence; and so hungry were parents 
and others for something of a religious cast to present to their children, 
that the whole edition went off in a very short time. I suppose such pub- 
lications were equally scarce in America; for in about a year after 
‘Worlds Displayed’ was published in Edinburgh, the venerable Dr. John 
Erskine, minister of Old Greyfriars parish, called and read me a letter 
that he had received from an old minister in Massachusetts, stating that my 
‘Worlds Displayed’ had come out there, and a large edition has been pub- 
lished, and requesting Dr. Erskine to inform the author for his encourage- 
ment. Also a very short time after its publication in Edinburgh, I received 
a letter from a bookseller in London wishing permission to print an edition 
of it there. I did not know till about ten years after how it was so early 
noticed there; when I was invited to dine with Dr. Adam Clarke, in a 
friend’s house in London, who told me that he was the first introducer of 
the ‘ Worlds Displayed’ to London. Though I have published many 
volumes since that time, I have heard more beneficial effects produced by 
that little Z’om Z'humb volume than all the others put together.” 


We have already mentioned that we will not go into Mr. Camp- 
bell’s missionary labours. Neither do we trace his history and his 
works after his settlement at Kingsland, which took place in 1803. 
We must, however, let him be seen in the last scene of all, his death 
having occurred in April, 1840. The account is given by his col- 
league and successor :— 


“ On Thursday, March 12th, he felt very ill, and wrote for advice to his 
medical friend, Dr. Conquest, who kindly and promptly attended to his 
request. He rallied a little before Sunday, and although much pressed to 
remain at home, he attended public worship in the morning, fearing, he 
said, ‘ lest his flock should be alarmed about him.’ That service was the 
last at which he was present. 

“The following week his debility again returned, and gradually in- 
creased ; and I believe he had then a kind of presentiment that he would 
not recover. I enjoyed many conversations with him during his illness, 
and noted down some of his expressions as he gave them utterance. They 
were indicative of extreme self-abasement and humble reliance on the 
Saviour of sinners. 

‘I told him his people prayed very earnestly and affectionately for him. 
The tears came into his eyes, and he said, ‘ Oh, Sir, I need it! I’m a poor 
creature,’ He said his mind was much harassed by Satan, who told him 
he had not done half what he ought for his Master; and when I said, 
‘Depend upon it, Sir, he would have been very glad if you had not done 
half what you have,’ he replied, ‘ Ah! but I have not done what I could.’ 
Such were the low views he entertained of his labours in the service of 
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Christ. This harassment, however, which in a great measure was attribu- 
table to his infirm state of body, speedily ceased. 

*¢ On one occasion, speaking of the preciousness of the Saviour, he said, 
‘Oh! I love to be near the blood of sprinkling ;’ and talked in an ani- 
mated manner of the happiness drawn from the consideration of the 
unchangeableness of Christ. ‘All I want,’ said he, after we had been 
speaking of the Saviour’s atonement, ‘ is to feel my arm round the cross.’ 
I told him I doubted not it was, and asked him if his heart was not there. 
He smiled and said, ‘ Yes.’ I told him then, that 4 believed his arm was 
too, although a little benumbed with grasping hard. He smiled again, 
and then spoke of the wonderful love of God in saving sinners by such a 
sacrifice as that of his Son. 

“ On Wednesday, April Ist, he took to his bed; and on my saying to 
him, when I visited him, that I hoped he was happy, he turned to me and 
said, ‘ The debt is all paid; the sufferings of Christ have discharged it, 
and therefore 1 am free, and have peace with God.’ From this time not 
a cloud obscured his mind. He steadily declined towards the grave, but 
nothing hung around his setting sun, or cast a shodow upon his hopes for 
the future.” 


It will be seen that this statement is in perfect harmony with the 
convictions and the belief described in our first extract by Mr. 
Campbell himself. Ifsome may treat such language and opinions 
as merely sectarian cant or gross delusion, not a few, we believe, of 
the readers of the Monthly Review will hesitate to disparage the 
faith of the subject of the present volume, or to doubt his words 
uttered at the most solemn hour of human existence. At any 
rate we consider it to be our duty to quote them fairly, and without 
any diminishing or refining purpose, in order to accommodate either 
sickly or sceptical sentimentalists. We conclude with an anecdote 
that has: a lateniey value as well as an interest that belongs to 
Biblical studies. It concerns the perfection of the New Testa- 
ment :— 

‘I remember distinctly,” says Mr. Campbell, “ an interesting anecdote 
referring to the late Sir David Dalrymple (better known to literary men 
abroad by his title of Lord Hailes), a Scotch judge. I had it from the 
late Rev. Walter Buchanan, one of the ministers of Edinburgh. I took 
such interest in it, that, though it must be fifty years ago since he told it, 
I think I can almost relate it in Mr. Buchanan’s words.” 


Mr. B. said that, having been shortly before dining with a lite- 
rary party at old Mr. Abercrombie’s, the father of General Aber- 
crombie, a question was put which puzzled the whole company. 
It was this,—‘ Supposing all the New Testaments in the world had 
been destroyed at the end of the third century, could their contents 
have been recovered from the writings of these first centuries?” 
{t appears that no one at the time was prepared even to hazard a 
guess; but Lord Hailes snatched at the idea, and about two months 
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afterwards, having invited Mr. B. to breakfast, inquired if he recol- 
lected the question. ‘The answer was in the aflirmative, when the 
celebrated antiquary thus proceeded :— 


Well,” said he, ‘‘ that question quite accorded with the turn or taste 
of my antiquarian mind. On returning home, as I knew that I had all 
the writings of those centuries, I began immediately to collect them, that 
I might set to work on the arduous task as soon as possible.’ Pointing 
to a table covered with papers, he said, ‘ There have I been busy for these 
two months, searching for chapters, half-chapters, and sentences of the 
New Testament, and have marked down what I have found, and where I 
have found it; so that any person may examine and see for themselves. 
I have actually discovered the whole New Testament from those writings, 
except seven or eleven verses (I forget which), which satisfies me that I 
could discover them also. Now,’ said he, ‘ here was a way in which God 
concealed or hid the treasure of his word, that Julian, the apostate empe- 
ror and other enemies of Christ, who wished to extirpate the Gospel from 
the world, never would have thought of; and though they had, they 
never could have effected their destruction.’ ” 


It is then remarked that the labour of such a feat must have 
been immense ; for the gospels and epistles were not, in the early 
centuries of our era, divided into chapters and verses as they are 
now; although much must have been effected by the help of a con- 
cordance. ‘The antiquarian habits of Lord Hailes, as well as those 
of diligent and minute investigation as a lawyer and a judge, must 
also in part account for the extraordinary achievement. 





Art. IX.—1. The History of British India. By James Mitt, Esq. 4th 
Edition, with Notes and Continuation, by H. H. Witson, M. A., &c. 
London: Madden and Co. 


2. The History of the British Empire in India. By Epwarp TuorntTon, 
Esq. London: Allen and Co. 


Mixu’s History of British India has been held, from its first ap- 
pearance, to be a standard work on a great and complicated subject. 
It ranks next to the most celebrated productions of Gibbon, Hume, 
and Robertson; yet differs very considerably from each of these, 
both as to style and philosophy. He is logical, close, and vigorous 
in respect of thought; lucid and cogent in respect of manner. He 
is also distinguished on account of his comprehensiveness and able ar- 
rangement, at the same time that he brings out the essential fea- 
tures of a character, a scene, or an event with ease and rapidity. 
He always writes with strong earnestness and as one whose mind 
was perfectly independent, so as to impress the reader with the idea 
that he is an original thinker, and altogether guiltless of imitation. 
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He has other merits which cannot be dispensed with in any great 
history, such as unwearied industry and research; and consequently 
the materials which he collected were abundant, and the information 
communicated extensive. A lofty tone of moral and political prin- 
ciple pervades the whole composition, although sometimes its appli- 
cation to particular circumstances may be questioned. One can 
never fail to perceive the character of the writer’s mind thrown 
around everything that enters into the narrative, although the 
colouring is frequently too strong, and the bias of the author’s phi- 
losophy so powerful as to convey an unfair impression. He was a 
theorist rather than ready to be guided by practical views, or moved 
by specialities, For example, while personally unacquainted with 
the character and condition of the Hindoos, and solely indebted to 
what was to be gathered from books concerning the country and 
people about whom he wrote, there is reason for believing that he 
regarded as unnecessary for his purpose any closer and more prac- 
tical means of forming opinions, or of conveying pictures. He was 
under the influence of prejudices that led him to depreciate the 
Hindoo character, and which prevented him from making due allow- 
ance for national diversities and differences even in the human consti- 
tution, physical as well as moral and mental. He belonged to the 
sect whose speculations with regard both to political institutions and 
manners present one uniform and unaccommodating system. He 
could, see, for instance, nothing in the institution of caste but what 
was degrading and destructive of social happiness, forming his 
notions of human nature according to an abstract unbending prin- 
ciple; whereas Professor Wilson, who has enjoyed not only many 
opportunities of observing the Hindoos, but of studying the native 
mind and sentiments as treasured up and developed in their litera- 
ture, makes it clear that Mr. Mill has exceedingly exaggerated the 
effects of the institution in question, both upon the happiness of 
society and the progress of civilization. And while his opinions and 
prepossessions constantly induce him to depreciate the Hindoos, his 
palliations of whatever is Mohammedan serve to increase the dis- 
tortions. The editor says that there are compensations for the 
horrors which European writers describe as being inseparable from 
the system of caste: ‘‘ The lowest native is no outcast; he has an 
acknowledged place in society; he is a member of a class; and he 
is invariably more retentive of the distinction than those above 
him.” He “ who is one of a community is less miserable, less un- 
happy, than many of the paupers of the civilized communities of 
Europe, with whom no man owns companionship or kindred.” 
** Caste,” says Mr. Wilson in another paragraph, “‘ may be safely 
asserted to be much more propitious to social advancement than 
the rapid vicissitudes of Mohammedan society, in which there is no 
security for the permanent possession of cither station or property. 
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That condition of equality which Mr. Mill admires is a condition of 
equal abjectness; men may rise daily from the lowest ranks to the 
highest command; but how are they raised? By the will of one 
individual. In all probability they are wholly unfit for their eleva- 
tion; and it is certain that they are liable every day to be pushed 
down again to their original insignificance, happy if they escape 
with life.” Whatever, therefore, may be the abstract theory con- 
cerning the Hindoo and the Mohammedan systems, there seems to 
be, in reality and in practical possession, much more of equality 
enjoyed where and when each man knows and can maintain his 
position, and can rely upon the laws and their hereditary expound- 
ers for protection against despotic caprice and cruelty. But the 
errors of opinion, the colourings and other faults which may be 
found in Mill’s History are balanced by far greater excellences, one 
of which is, that the work exhibits clearly and forcibly the vast 
importance of the relations which exist between Great Britain and 
India. This connexion he never loses sight of, at the same time 
that he either is rendering remarkably plain the steps by which it 
was formed, or ably speculates on the means by which it may be 
perpetuated. 

We have already referred to the vast mass and the great com- 
plexity of the materials with which Mill had to deal, and also to 
the comprehensiveness of his plan, and the’ mastery of his disposal 
of the separate parts to the completion of a harmonious whole. It 
may not be amiss to present some examples even from such an 
established work, which, after all that has been written, discovered, 
or developed, relative to India since 1805, the period to which the 
narrative comes down, will continue to be a principal authority and 
source of information. But before adducing our samples, a slight 
sketch of his plan and method may be given advantageously. 

It is to be remarked that the historian does not proceed regularly 
with the lapse of years during which India has been the theatre of 
great events and mighty revolutions. He begins with the formation 
of the East India Company, and the commencement of British 
enterprise in the East Indies, until the system and the power were 
established upon the footing that has ever since been maintained, 
which was in 1701. He next takes a survey of Hindoo history, 
which is for the most part fabulous, reviewing the institutions, the 
arts, the literature, and the civilization of that people with a criti- 
cal severity. The Mohammedan invasion, conquests, and dynasties, 
occupy a third section. Lastly, we have the British enlargements 
and sway, from the period when these became paramount and fixed, 
to the date already named. The specimen which we shall first 
extract gives a striking and graphic account of the way in which 


—_ was first thought of, and how it grew upon the author’s 
ands.— 
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‘In the course of reading and investigation,” says he, “ necessary for 
acquiring that measure of knowledge which I was anxious to possess re- 
specting my country, its people, its government, its interests, its policy, 
and its law, I was met, and in some degree surprised, by extraordinar 
difficulties, when I arrived at that part of my inquiries which related to India, 
On other subjects of any magnitude and importance, I generally found that 
there was some one book or small number of books, containing the mate- 
rial part of the requisite information ; and in which direction was obtained, 
by reference to other books, if in any part the reader found it necessary to 
extend his researches. In regard to India the case was exceedingly dif- 
ferent. The knowledge requisite for attaining an adequate conception of 
that great scene of British action was collected nowhere. It was scattered 
in a'great variety of repositories, sometimes in considerable portions, often 
in very minute ones ; sometimes by itself, often mixed up with subjects of 
a very different nature; and even where information relating to India stood 
disjoined from other subjects, a small portion of what was useful lay com- 
monly embedded in a large mass of what was trifling and insignificant ; 
and of a body of statements, given indiscriminately as matters of fact, as- 
certained by the senses, the far greater part was in general only matter of 
opinion, borrowed in succession by one set of Indian gentlemen from 
another. 

‘In bestowing the time, labour, and thought necessary to explore this 
assemblage of heterogeneous things, and to separate, for my own use, what 
was true and what was useful from what was insignificant and what was 
false, I was led to grieve, that none of those who had preceded me, in col- 
lecting for himself a knowledge of Indian affairs, had been induced to leave 
his collection for the benefit of others, and perform the labour of extracting 
and ordering the dispersed and confused materials of a knowledge of India, 
once for all. The second reflection was, that if those who preceded me 
had neglected this important service, and in so doing were not altogether 
free from blame, neither should I be exempt from the same condemnation, 
if I omitted what depended upon me to facilitate and abridge to others the 
labour of acquiring a knowledge of India; an advantage I should have 
valued so highly had it been afforded by any former inquirer. 

** In this manner, the idea of writing a History of India was first engen- 
dered in my mind. I should have shrunk from the task had I foreseen 
the labour in which it has involved me. 

‘The books, in which more or less of information respecting India might 
be expected to be found, were sufficiently numerous to compose a library. 
Some were books of travels, some were books of history; some contained 
philological, some antiquarian researches. A considerable number con- 
sisted of translations from the writings of the natives in the native tongues; 
others were books on the religion of the people of India; books on their 
laws; books on their sciences, manners, and arts. 

“The transactions in India were not the only transactions of the British 
nation to which the affairs of India had given birth. Those affairs had 
been the subject of much discussion by the press, and of many legislative, 
executive, and even judicial proceedings, in England. Those discussions 
and proceedings would form of course an essential part of the history of 
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British India; and the materials of it remained to be extracted, with much 
labour, from the voluminous records of British literature and British legis- 
lation. 

«The British Legislature had not satisfied itself with deliberating and 
deciding ; it had also inquired; and, inquiring, it had called for evidence. 
This call, by the fortunate publicity of Parliamentary proceedings, brought 
forth the records of the Councils in India, and their correspondence with 
one another, with their servants, and with the constituted authorities in 
England; a portion of materials inestimable in its value, but so appalling 
by its magnitude that many years appeared to be inadequate to render the 
mind familiar with it.” 


Such industry and toil were remarkable features in the compo- 
sition of this work; and when the precious and sterling character 
of the results are considered, too high an estimate cannot be formed 
of this historian’s achievement—of his zeal and ability. 

There were also these extraordinary circumstances connected 
with the work,—Mill was not affluent, and he was obliged to have 
recourse to other occupations for the support of his family. Still 
he persevered and surmounted every difficulty, exhibiting a rare 
example of genius, learning, research, and vigorous philosophy. 

The passage which we next quote is a good specimen of the his- 
torian’s narrative, while it affords an instance of remarkable events 
and of the wisdom and firmness of a master mind :— 


“As early as the month of December a combination began. Private 
meetings and consultations were held, secret committees were formed, and 
correspondence carried on. The combustion first began in the brigade at 
Mongheer; but was soon, by letter, communicated to the rest, whose 
bosoms were perfectly prepared for inflammation. The plan concerted 
was, that the officers should resign their commissions in a body, and, by 
leaving the army totally ungoverned, make the constituted authorities sub- 
mit to their terms. Nearly two hundred commissions of captains and 
subalterns were in a short time collected. Besides a solemn oath of 
secrecy, they bound themselves by a similar obligation to preserve, at the 
hazard of their own lives, the life of any officer whom a court-martial might 
condemn to death. Each officer executed a penalty bond of five hundred 
pounds not to accept his commission till double batta was restored. A 
subscription was raised among them to establish a fund for the indemnifi- 
cation of those who might suffer in the prosecution of the enterprise; and 
to this, it was understood, that the gentlemen in the civil service, and even 
those at the Presidency, largely contributed. 

“When the army was in this situation, a body of between fifty and sixty 
thousand Mahrattas appeared on the frontiers of Corah, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Allahabad. To watch their motions, the brigade re- 
maining in garrison at that city was ordered to encamp at Suragepore. 
Early in April, Lord Clive, accompanied by Genera¥Carnac, had repaired 
to Moorshedabad, in order to regulate the collections of the revenue for 
the succeeding year, to receive from Shuja-ad-dowla the balance of his pay- 
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ments, and to hold a congress of the native chiefs or princes who were dis- 
posed to form an alliance for mutual defence against the Mahrattas. On 
the 19th was transmitted to him, from the Select Committee, a remonstrance 
received from the officers of the Third Brigade, expressed in very high 
language; which he directed to be answered with little respect. It was 
not till late in the evening of the 28th, when he received a letter from Sir 
Robert Fletcher, the commanding officer at Mongheer, that Clive had the 
slightest knowledge or suspicion of a conspiracy so extensive, and of which 
the complicated operations had been going on for several months. 

*‘ At Bankipore, a considerable part of the cantonments had been burnt 
down ; and a court-martial was held upon one of the officers, accused of 
having been the voluntary cause. The act proceeded from a quarrel 
between him and another officer, who attempted to take away his commission 
by force; and upon exploring the reason of this extraordinary operation, 
the existence of the combination was disclosed. ‘The commanding officer 
immediately despatched an account of the discovery to Sir Robert Fletcher 
at Mongheer; who was by no means unacquainted with the proceedings in 
his own brigade, but was only now induced to give intimation of them to 
his superiors. It was the plan of the officers to resign their commissions 
on the Ist of June; but this discovery determined them, with the excep- 
tion of the brigade at Allahabad, to whom information could not be for- 
warded in time, to execute their purpose a month earlier. 

** Clive at first could not allow himself to believe that the combination 
was extensive, or that any considerable number of men, the whole of whose 
prospects in life were founded upon the service, would have resolution to 
persevere in a scheme by which the danger of exclusion from it, not to 
speak of other consequences, was unavoidably incurred. It was one of 
those scenes, however, in which he was admirably calculated to act with 
success. Resolute and daring, fear never turned him aside from his pur- 
poses, or deprived him of the most collected exertion of his mind in the 
greatest emergencies. To submit to the violent demands of a body of 
armed men, was to resign the government. He had a few officers in his 
suite upon whom he could depend; a few more, he concluded, might yet 
be found at Calcutta and the Factories; and some of the free merchants 
might accept of commissions. The grand object was to preserve the com- 
mon soldiers in order and obedience till a fresh supply of officers from the 
other Presidencies could be obtained. 

“‘ He remained not long without sufficient evidence that almost all the 
officers of all the three brigades were involved in the combination, and that 
their resignations were tendered. Directions were immediately sent to the 
commanding officers to find, if possible, the leaders in the conspiracy ; to 
arrest those officers whose conduct appeared the most dangerous, and detain 
them prisoners; above all things, to secure the obedience of the Sepoys 
and Black commanders, if the European troops should appear to be in- 
fected with the disobedience of their officers. Letters were despatched to 
the Council at Calcutta and the Presidency of Fort St. George, to make 
the greatest exertions for a supply of officers; and Clive himself hastened 
towards Mongheer. On the road he received a letter from Colonel Smith, 
who commanded at Allahabad, informing him that the Mahrattas were in 
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motion, and that Ballajee Row was at Calpee with sixty thousand men col- 
lecting boats. If reduced to extremity, but not before, Smith was 
instructed to promise the officers compliance with their demands. 

‘Expecting their resignation to produce all the effects which they de- 
sired, the officers had concerted no ulterior measures. Their desperation 
had not led them to make any attempts to debauch the common soldiers. 
The Sepoys everywhere exhibited a steady obedience ; and the command- 
ing officers of all the brigades remained in perfect confidence of being able, 
in case of mutiny, to put every European soldier to death. Except, how- 
ever, at Mongheer, where symptons of mutiny among the Europeans were 
quickly dispelled by the steady countenance of the Sepoys drawn out to 
attack them, no disturbance occurred. The officers at Mongheer submitted 
quietly to be sent down to Calcutta: the greater part of those belonging 
to the other brigades retracted. And this extraordinary combination, which 
with a somewhat longer sight on the part of the officers, or less of vigour 
and of the awe of a high reputation on the part of the Governor, would 
have effected a revolution in India, produced, as ineffectual resistance 
generally does, a subjection more complete than would have existed if the 
disturbance had never been raised. Some of the officers, upon profession 
of repentance, were allowed to resume the service; others were tried and 
cashiered. The case of Sir Robert Fletcher was the most remarkable. 
He had been active in subduing the confederacy, but was found to have 
encouraged its formation. He apologized for himself on two grounds ; 
that he wished, through the guilt of the conspiracy, to be able to dismiss a 
number of officers, whose bad conduct rendered them an injury to the ser- 
vice; and that he wished, through the appearance of favouring the views 
of the officers in some things, to have the advantage of a complete know- 
ledge of their proceeding. A court-martial, notwithstanding, found him 
guilty of mutiny, of sedition, and concealment of mutiny; and he was pun- 
ished by ejection from the service.” 


Such was the manner in which the founder of our immense terri- 
torial sway in the East averted a mutiny that might for ever have 
destroyed our power in that quarter of the globe. It was worthy 
of him who when the fitting time came, which he had long foreseen 
for England to determine whether she could or should take the 
whole Mogul empire to herself, accomplishéd that conquest rapidly 
and completely. The historian exhibits the great points as well as 
the weaknesses of Clive with facility, and a happy seizure of the main 
facts of any particular measure or event. If, however, the reader 
desires to have a specimen of Mill’s perversions and ingenuity, even 
to the extenuation of one of the most foul atrocities that ever were 
perpetrated, let the account of the murders of the Black-hole be 
examined. This is his representation :— 


“When evening, however, came, it was a question with the guards to 
whom they were intrusted, how they might be secured for the night. Some 
Search was made for a convenient apartment, but none was found: upon 
Which information was obtained of a place which the English themselves 
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employed asa prison. Into this, without further inquiry, they were im- 
pelled. It was unhappily a small, ill-aired, and unwholesome dungeon, 
called the Black Hole; and the English had their own practice to thank 
for suggesting it to the officers of the Subahdar as a fit place of confine- 
ment. Out of one hundred and forty-six unfortunate individuals thrust 
in, only twenty-three were taken out alive in the morning. The horror 
of the situation may be conceived, but it cannot be described. ‘Some of 
our company,’ says Mr. Cooke, ‘expired very soon after being put in; 
others grew mad, and having lost their senses, died in a high delirium.’ 
Applications were made to the guard, with the offer of great rewards; but 
it was out of their power to afford relief. The only chance consisted in 
conveying intelligence, by means of a bribe, to some officer of high autho- 
rity ; and to no one does it appear that this expedient occurred.” 


Compare this account with that given by Mr. Thornton :— 


*‘ Difficulty was found or pretended in discovering a proper place of 
security, and, after some search, a room attached to the barracks, which 
had been used for the confinement of military offenders, was selected for 
the purpose. The dimensions of this place were eighteen feet by fourteen. 
On three sides there was no provision for the admission of air or light; on 
the fourth were two small windows secured by iron bars; but these, it is 
represented, from their position not being to the windward, could admit 
little air, an evil aggravated by the overhanging of a low verandah. 
Within a space thus confined and ill ventilated, on a sultry night in the 
sultriest season of the year, were immured one hundred and forty-six 
human beings, a vast majority being Europeans, to whose northern con- 
stitutions the oppressive climate of Bengal could scarcely be made sup- 
portable by the aid of every resource that art could suggest, and several of 
them suffering from the effects of recent wounds. Few of the persons 
knew anything of the place; those who did could not at first persuade 
themselves that their guards seriously proposed to shut up such numbers 
in that narrow prison, or they might perhaps, as one of the survivors after- 
wards declared, have preferred to encounter instant death, by rushing on 
the swords of the soldiers, to the lingering torture which awaited them. 
When at length they perceived the horrors of their situation, an offer of a 
thousand rupees was made to an officer of the guard if he would procure 
the removal of part of the prisoners to another place. He withdrew, but 
returned with an answer that it was imposssible. The offer was doubled, 
and the man again withdrew; but he returned only to disappoint the hope 
of relief, if any hope existed, by declaring that the desired change could 
not be effected without the orders of the Soubahdar; that he was asleep, 
and none dared to wake him. Of the horrors of the night which succeeded 
no words can raise an adequate conception. The heat and thirst soon 
became intolerable; and though resistance to the fate that impended 
seemed useless, to yield to it calmly was more than could be expected from 
human nature. The rapidly sinking strength of the sufferers was exhausted 
and their torments aggravated by frantic struggles with each other to gain 
a position near the windows, or to obtain a few drops of the water with 
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which their guards, more in mockery than in mercy, scantily supplied them 
through the grating. In these dreadful contests, some were beaten down 
and trampled to death—while, in the more remote parts of the room, the 
work of the destroyer was in fearful progress through the overpowering 
heat and the vitiated condition of the air--and happy might they be 
‘esteemed whose sufferings were thus shortened. Of the remainder, some 
were in a state of delirium; others rapidly advancing to that state, but, 
still retaining a consciousness of the scene and circumstances around them, 
strove by insult and abuse to provoke the guards to fire on them. At 
length the morning came, and with it an order for bringing out the pnisoners. 
The execution of the mandate was impeded by the piles of dead which 
blocked up the doorway; an obstacle which it required some time to re- 
move. Those in whom the spark of life was not extinct then came forth, 
once again to inhale the pure air of heaven. Their number was twenty- 
three; of these several were soon after carried off by putrid diseases, the 
consequence of the cruelty to which they had been subjected. 

“The precise share of the Soubahdar in this atrocious transaction is not 
ascertainable. One of the sufferers believed that the orders were only 
general, and amounted to no more than that the prisoners should be 
secured. He attributes the barbarity with which they were enforced to 
the soldiers entrusted with their execution, and it is certain that the horrors 
of the Black Hole afforded them enteriainment. ‘They took care,’ says 
Holwell, ‘to keep us supplied with water, that they might have the satis- 
faction of seeing us fight for it, as they phrased it, and held up lights to 
the bars that they might lose no part of their inhuman diversion.’ An- 
other of the prisoners seems to have thought that the orders were specific 
as to the place of confinement, but that they were issued in ignorance of 
its small dimensions. But these apologetic suggestions, however creditable 
to the generosity of the sufferers, can do little to relieve the character of 
the man under whose authority this wholesale murder of prisoners took 
place. The character of the officers of a government is in a great measure 
determined by that of those whom they serve; and if the servants of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah exercised any discretion in the choice of a prison, it 
may safely be concluded that their choice was made under a full impres- 
sion that it would not be disagreeable to their master. The subsequent 
conduct of the Soubahdar shows that such a belief would have been well 
warranted. When Mr. Holwell was admitted to his presence on the morn- 
ing after the murder, exhibiting on his person painful evidence of the suf- 
ferings of the night, the Soubahdar expressed neither regret for the horrors 
that had occurred, nor displeasure at the conduct of those who had been 
the direct instruments of producing them; but harshly interrupted Mr. 
Holwell’s attempt to describe them by a demand for the treasure supposed 
to be concealed. But the probability is, that the Soubahdar had himself 
made or sanctioned the selection of the Black Hole as the place of confine- 
ment, for when the miserable prisoners besought that they might be relieved 
by the removal of part of their number to some other place, their prayer 
was unavailing, because it could not be granted without the express orders 
of the Soubahdar, whose sleep no one dared to disturb for so trivial a pur- 
pose as the preservation from death of nearly one hundred and fifty human 
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beings. That he was ignorant of the inadequacy of the place to receive 
sO many prisoners is no excuse, seeing that his ignorance was voluntary, 
and might have been removed without delay, inconvenience, or danger. 
It was his duty to assure himself that, in committing his prisoners to safe 
custody, he was not consigning them to death; and his want of knowledge 
of their situation, if it existed, was the result of his want of interest. He 
knew not because he cared not.” 


Here is a correcter narrative by Mill than that concerning the 
Black-hole. The subject is that of a wholesale massacre ordered 
by Nadir Shah while in possession of Delhi :— 


‘“¢ For two days had the Persians been in Delhi, and as yet observed the 
strictest discipline and order. But on the night of the second, an unfor- 
tunate rumour was spread that Nadir Shah was killed; upon which the 
wretched inhabitants rose in tumult, ran to massacre the Persians, and 
filled the city throughout the night with confusion and bloodshed. With 
the first light of the morning Nadir issued forth, and dispersing bands of 
soldiers in every direction, ordered them to slaughter the inhabitants with- 
out regard to age or sex in every street or avenue where the body of a 
murdered Persian should be found. From sunrise to mid-day the sabre 
raged; and by that time not less than eight thousand Hindoos, Moguls, 
or Afghans, were numbered with the dead. During the massacre and 
pillage, the city was set on fire in several places. The destroyer at last 
allowed himself to be persuaded to stay the ruin: the signal was given ; 
and in an instant, such was the authority of Nadir, every sword was 
sheathed. 

‘A few days after the massacre, a nobleman was despatched by Nadir, 
to bring from Oude the two crores of rupees, promised by its Governor, 
Sadut Khan; who, in the short interval, had died of a cancer in his back. 
On the same day he commenced his seizure of the imperial treasure and 
effects; three crores and fifty lacks in specie; a crore and fifty lacks in 
plate ; fifteen crores in jewels; the celebrated peacock throne, valued at a 
crore; other valuables to the amount of eleven crores; besides elephants, 
horses, and the camp-equipage of the Emperor. The bankers and rich 
individuals were ordered to give up their wealth, and tortured to make dis- 
covery of what they were suspected to have concealed. A heavy contri- 
bution was demanded of the city, and exacted with cruel severity ; many 
laid violent hands upon themselves to escape the horrid treatment to which 
they beheld others exposed. Famine pervaded the city, and pestilential 
diseases ensued. Seldom has a more dreadful calamity fallen upon any 
portion of the human race, than that in which the visit of Nadir Shah in- 
volved the capital of Hindostan. Yet a native and contemporary historian 
informs us, such is the facility with which men accommodate themselves 
to their lot, ‘that the inhabitants of Delhi, at least the debauched, who 
were by far the most numerous part, regretted the departure of the Per- 
sians ; and to this day, (says he,) the excesses of their soldiery are topics 
of humour in the looser conversation of all ranks, and form the comic parts 
of the drolls or players. The people of Hindostan at this time regarded 
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only personal safety and personal gratification. Misery was disregarded 
by those who escaped it; and man, centred wholly in himself, felt not for 
his kind. This selfishness, destructive of public and private virtue, was 
universal in Hindostan at the invasion of Nadir Shah; nor have the peo- 
ple become more virtuous since, consequently not more happy, nor more 
independent.’ 

‘‘ Nadir having ordered, as the terms of peace, that all the provinces on 
the West side of the Indus, Kabul, Tatta, and part of Multan should be 
detached from the dominions of the Mogul, and added to his own, restored 
Mohammed to the exercise of his degraded sovereignty ; and, bestowing 
upon him and his courtiers some good advice, began, on the 14th of April, 
1739, his march from Delhi, of which he had been in possession for thirty- 
seven days.” 


We must now have a word or two about the present edition of 
the history of British India, which the Boden Professor of Sanscrit 
in the University of Oxford has so much enriched by notes and 
comments, and which he is to bring down to the present time. 
Mr. Wilson’s Oriental erudition, his residence and close observation 
in India, and the impartial unprepossessed character of his mind, 
have enabled him to detect and expose the errors and to modify 
the pictures which detract from the value of his predecessor's 
volumes. Mill was not learned in the languages of the Kast; nor 
had he access to many of the documents which his editor has pro- 
bably consulted. Besides, much that is necessary to a full and 
accurate history of India has been supplied by late writers and 
travellers. [ven the amount and variety of the natural productions 
or capabilities of the soil of India have been but recently made the 
subject of extensive and minute investigation. Thus illustrated, 
corrected, and continued by the Professor, Mill and Wilson’s 
volumes will now be the standard history of British India, and 
must figure in every well appointed library or even small if select 
collection of authoritative books. But as the Continuation has not 
yet come before us, we cannot enter upon its merits, and shall dis- 
miss the volumes immediately under consideration after quoting a 
sample of the Professor’s annotations, and where he speaks of the 
nature and condition of the civilization of the Hindoos. 


*“‘ This question of the civilization of the Hindoos, although discussed 
with disproportionate prolixity, irrelevancy of illustration, and tediousness 
of repetition, both in these concluding remarks and in a variety of previous 
notes and observations, can scarcely be considered as satisfactorily deter- 
mined. It may be admitted that the Hindoos were not a civilized people, 
according to Mr. Mill’s standard; but what that standard is he has not 
fully defined. Civilization is used by him, however, as a relative term ; 
and in this sense, we may readily grant that the Hindoos never attained 
the advance made by modern Europe. It is not just to institute such a 
comparison ; for, to say nothing of the advantages we possess in a pure 
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system of religious belief, we cannot leave out of consideration the agency 
of time. The Hindoos, by the character of their institutions, and by the 
depressing influence of foreign subjugation, are apparently what they were 
at least three centuries before the Christian era. Two thousand years 
have done nothing for them, every thing for us. We must therefore, in 
fairness, compare them with their contemporaries, with the people of anti- 
quity ; and we shall then have reason to believe, that they occupied a very 
foremost station among the nations. They had a religion less disgraced 
by idolatrous worship than most of those which prevailed in early times, 
They had a government, which, although despotic, was equally restricted 
by law, by institutions, and religion: they had a code of laws, in many 
respects wise and rational, and adapted to a great variety of relations, which 
could not have existed except in an advanced condition of social organiza- 
tion. They had a copious and cultivated language, and an extensive and 
diversified literature ; they had made great progress in the mathematical 
sciences; they speculated profoundly on the mysteries of man and nature; 
and they had acquired remarkable proficiency in many of the ornamental 
and useful arts of life. Whatever defects may be justly imputed to their 
religion, their government, their laws, their literature, their sciences, their 
arts, as contrasted with the same proofs of civilization in modern Europe, 
it will not be disputed by any impartial and candid critic, that as far as we 
have the means of instituting a comparison, the Hindoos were in all these 
respects quite as civilized as the most civilized nations of the ancient world, 
and in as early times as any of which records or traditions remain.” 


The passage which we have extracted from Mr. Thornton’s His- 
tory of the British Empire in India is taken from the third part of 
the serial publication, which although not so elaborately full as the 
work which Mr. Wilson edits, has yet a more popular character. 
It will deserve a lengthened notice when completed. In the mean- 
while the specimen we have quoted will recommend the publication 
to the general reader, and exhibit the attractive fluency of a writer 
who is well informed relative to our Eastern empire, and who takes 
a deep and enlightened interest in the welfare of the natives as well 
as of the Anglo-Indians, and of the people at home. 





Art. X.—1. Martinuzzi: a Tragedy. Performing at the English Opera- 
House. By Grorce STEPHENS. 


2. Count Clermont, a Tragedy; Caius Toranius,a Tragedy ; with other 
Poems. By Axrcuisatp Bett, Esq. Advocate. 


3. Lost and Won; a Play, in Five Acts. By Henry Spicer. 
* Martinuzzi, or, the Patriot,” has been adapted for the stage 


from Mr. Stephens’s dramatic poem, “ ‘The Hungarian Daughter,” 
which we, among many other pérsons who are in the habit of 
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reading poetry, were of opinion contained several of the great 
qualities necessary for effective representation. We have not had an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing it when submitted to the court of 
appeal which has been instituted by a certain number of dramatists, 
who consider that they have been injured and unjustly treated by 
the rejections which their productions have met with from the 
hands of the managers of the patent theatres. We have, however, 
listened to conflicting accounts of Martinuzzi; and on a perusal of 
the tragedy feel that the author frequently sins by his extravagance 
of diction and overlaying of imagery, as well as by introducing 
improbable incidents and preposterous situations. But after all 
that may be objected to the piece, whether when the dialogue 
halts and is fatiguing, or when the events are needlessly rapid and 
awful, “* The Patriot” is nobly conceived and often greatly tragic ; 
while very many of the sentiments are as poetically rich as they are 
vorgeously clothed. 

Mr. Bell’s tragedies are imitations of an enchanted tale by 
Ariosto, and are much plainer and direct than the story by which 
Mr. Stephens seeks to carry captive and exalt the feelings. But 
then there is a sad want of poetry and of the results of the creative 
faculty about the Advocate. Mr. Bell is sometimes a good quaint 
humourist, however, and has the knack of keeping up the reader’s 
attention agreeably, even when the matter is simple and the manner 
prosaic. He is too sensible and natural to offend or fatigue. 

“ Lost and Won,” by the author of the “ Lords of Ellingham,” 
has merits and also faults that are not slight. We object to several 
of the principal incidents, not merely because they are improbable 
to absurdity, but because while they are the hinges of the plot, they 
are trifling and silly to a ludicrous degree. The situations are 
sometimes far-fetched, and the surprises quite gratuitous. The 
language, too, presents frequently the cant phraseology which those 
who affect to admire the old dramatists are apt to borrow from a 
former age when it was honestly used and with heartfelt satisfaction 
understood; instead of embodying such thoughts as these masters 
revelled in, and instead of making the most suitable appeals to the 
nature that still stirs within man, common as it is with what it was 
in the times of Shakspere. 

_It cannot, however, be denied that excellences and real beauties 
distinguish Mr. Spicer’s play. There is a downright stamp of mind 
in his poetry; for poetry of depth and true passion he not seldom 
Writes, ‘There is no want of action in the piece, and the dialogue 
is dramatic and forcibly brief. 

_ The hero, Athenry, is a baron in the time of the first Edward, and 
1s a hot-headed, headstrong character. He marries under a sudden 
Impulse a girl, between whom and his supposed son a pure and a 
profound affection exists (how came the lady to be so easily and 
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hastily won ?); and when thus unsuitably mated she exhibits the 
most perfect instance of meek duty that can be conceived. And 
yet she is foully aspersed ; how foully and grossly let the following 
scene between her and her true love tell. ‘The passage is very 
beautiful, for it pictures the gentle and pious Constance with a fine 


hand :— 


** Constance. Nay, but be comforted ;— 
O Ernest, think !—what is this hour of grief— 
This petty human spite—this drop of gall— 
To the long peace of God’s eternity ? 
Why, let us smile, dear friend, as half repaid, 
Smarting for virtue’s sake! Remember, too, 
(For this is much) how wide soe’er the paths 
May seem, that mark our earthly pilgrimage, 
By the same light we tread—the same our strength— 
Our hope—our home—our resting-place the same ; 
Wherein at length the high reward obtained 
Of him that overcometh, we sit down, 
And feel no sorrow more. 
Ernest. Most beautiful 
And patient, meek instructor... . Angels keep thee 
Under their balmy wings—I will but kiss 
This marble—( Takes her hand)—and begone. 
Constance. Pray you, no more. 
These new and heavenly vestments of our hope 
' Let us not soil with weeping. 
[ Enter behind, Lord Athenry and Basit. 
Take this gem; [ Gives a ring. 
And when its sparkle shall attract thine eye, 
Think that so bright, so free from speck or flaw, 
We have preserved dear honour. Let me dwell 
In thy remembrance as a friend who comes 
But by another distant path to meet thee 
At some appointed goal, and so would fain 
With virtue’s grace, and bosom fair and clean, 
Come freshly to thy view. Thou ’dst have it so. 
I am assured thou would’st ; and even now 
The manly resolution lights thine eye— 
And where are tears ? 
Ernest (Kneels, and kisses her hands). Heaven guard thee.” 


















































We have said that the incidents are frequently improbable to 
absurdity; such as those which represent a father poisoned by his 
own son, when unconscious of the relationship, while the same father 
is jealous of his reputed son. The poisoned man also acts in a very 
unusual way towards the catastrophe. There is a scene, however, 
in which the victim of poison is suddenly called to the battle-field, 
which deserves to be quoted. 
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** Lord Athenry. 'T is well ; 
Where stands my chair? My sight grows strangely dull— 
I thank you... Ofthis matter, cousin, we must think 
What’s to be done... . My brain seems wandering— 
Alive with dark, fantastic images— 
Do I grow paler ?—ha! 
[ Trumpet without. And enter an armed Retainer. 
Retainer. My lord, the band 
Of Ronald Greystoke halts beside the moat ; 
Their leader sends a soldier’s greeting, and 
Entreats you to the field. 
Lord Athenry. I come.... Alas! 
This mistimed sickness !—Is ’t of common use 
That ills which aim but at the spirit’s harm, 
Should wring man’s vigorous and knitted frame 
With pangs like these? .. . Give me my mail !—O cousin— 
A son so bound to me!.... My corslet-—so— 
This steel can ne’er repel a deadlier wound 
Than that it locks within. If I should fall, 
Be gentle, coz— with my— with Constance—I— 
I would not take mine anger to the grave, 
How deeply wronged soe’er—Look, if I die, 
She is forgiven. 
[ Trumpet again. And enter another Retainer. 
Retainer. Sir Halbert of the Mount 
Draws rein before the castle, and entreats 
Your instant help, my lord. The king himself 
Cheers on his scanty train, demanding oft, 
** Where lingers Athenry ?” 
Athenry. Death! do I sleep? 
My sovereign in the field-—and feebly trained— 
Am I a laggard ?—~Ho! to horse! ( Leans on his sword.) Alas! 
Mine eyelids droop as if the sense they veil 
Did court eternal rest: and these fierce pangs 
Run momently throughout my shivering frame, 
As tyrant death did make a toy of me, 
Plucking me to and fro. Support me, cousin ; 
Bid them to horse—despatch !—and let me find, 
At least, a soldier’s grave! 
Basil. Nay, nay, good uncle! 
[Enter a Messenger. 
My lord is ill—your tidings ? 
Messenger. Our brave king, 
Bleeding and worn from his victorious strife, 
Ordains, that when the lord of Athenry 
Hath dined, and drunk, and said his evening prayer, 
He shall seek out the ford of Deverleigh, 
And aid his perilled country with more love 
Than he has served his king. 
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Lord Athenry. What do they say ? 
There is a sound of battle in mine ear,— 
Trumpets and shouting; but my sense is dull,.... 
Well aimed, sir archer—thou hast hit me home— 
Hurrah! ... the field is won... Nay, nay, my liege, 
I did but do my duty—all is well— 
Let me be buried in mine armour... . Ha! 
Night, like a ready mourner, comes and waves 
Her sooty pinions ’fore mine eyes, and now 
All’s dark . . . . My Constance, is it thou ?—sweet wife, 
I wronged thee, did I not ?—All’s over now— 
Forgiven—all.... [ Sinks back.” 


Our concluding specimens, which like the foregoing we have had 
pointed out to us as favourable examples, may suggest the hope 
that Mr. Spicer’s Play will some day figure in the court of appeal 
mentioned above. 


“ Julian. Describe me, now, 
In its true colours, Hope. 
Basil. That scanty draught 


Doled to the tortured wretch, that he may live 
And suffer on. 

Julian. Despair ? 

Basil. A fearful realm, 
Lying between the help that men refuse 
And Heaven affords us. 

Julian. Friendship ? 

Basil. That’s a game 
Played at on holydays. A living thing: 
Bold—laughing—prodigal of pleasant jests— 

Full of sweet words—professions, always—gold 
When needed not, till some sad brother comes 
To ask, or beg, or borrow, or demand ; 
And then—poor friendship ! 
Julian. Well—and Love? 
Basil. A word 
Spelt with four letters, and in common use ; 
A lapdog’s name. 
Julian. Alas, for love! There’s none! 
Basil. O yes !—the exception, Julian, not the rule. 
To put our hot, aspiring thoughts to school— 
To check and chain our fiery-crested pride— 
To buy the distaff with the lion’s hide— 
To bend the haughty neck and kiss the cup 
That murders hope and peace—to treasure up 
Cold, bitter words, serenely, as a mild, 
Fond mother cherishes her graceless child— 
To act, speak, think,—to bear, believe, and view, 
As that most dear eye watched the things we do— 
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To snatch the roseleaf, and ne’er heed the thorn— 
To give fond worship ;—in return, take scorn. 
That’s love.” 


The next few lines must be our last extract :— 


** Woman’s heart 
Is to her eye most humble servitor: 
Wealth, wisdom, courage, nobleness of soul, 
The power to govern men—proud honour !—these 
At beauty’s feet may lay their greatness down 
And weep unnoticed; while a pitiful, 
Poor, sneaking idiot, with a coloured cheek, 
Thin waist, and shining hair, comes idly in, ’ 
And with no claim to manhood, save the name, 
Makes the fair prize its own.” 





Art. XI.— Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, Knt.: containing his 
Speeches and Poems. Edited by J. A. Mannine, of the Inner Temple. 
London: Boone. 


Mr. MANNING is a modest and industrious editor, and has done 
good service both to the cause of British literature and the British 
constitution by these Memoirs, Speeches, and Poems, collected 
from a variety of sources not within the reach of the general 
reader, yet worthy of a place in every library; for Sir Benjamin 
was illustrious in his time as a statesman, an orator, and a poet— 
alawyer, and a judge. We could have wished, however, that Mr. 
M. had been a degree less complimentary and laudatory in his 
Dedication and Preface; or, to vary our position, somewhat less 
depreciating in respect of se/f. For instance, when alluding in 
general terms to the eloquence, the excellence, and the virtues of 
the ‘* Silver Trumpet,” as the amiable and honest knight was 
called, the editor wonders “‘ why his name hath been permitted to 
rest in undisturbed slumber, in the quiet and unbroken possession 
of the marble tomb for a period of nearly two hundred years, during 
which, neither political tongues nor literary hands have attempted 
to rescue his memory from almost total oblivion.” ‘* He can only 
regret that, in this age of literature, whose votaries lay (lie) rest- 
less on their oars, and even monarchs in the world of letters sigh 
for subjects, a theme so worthy the exercise of their experience 
should have been left to one so ignorant of the art of book-making.” 
Nevertheless, we pronounce the book a fair and good contribution 
both to political and family history ; diligence in the way of research, 
aptness of observation and illustration (making allowance for some 
partizan symptoms), and regularity of arrangement, being manifest 
throughout the volume. 
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It may be objected to Mr. Manning’s estimate of his hero, that 
he takes, like many other biographers and memorialists, an exagge- 
rated view of his subject when he ranks Rudyerd by the side of 
Pym and Hampden, on account of his services to the state; for 
we shall find that Sir Benjamin’s were lip-labours, and that he was 
unfitted for the actions to which these labours of speech naturally 
tended. Not that he was a traitor to the cause of liberty or to the 
great men with whom he had gone hand in hand in the earlier years 
of the struggle with monarchy. But he was timid and gentle con- 
stitutionally, and trembled when things reached an extremity; a 
compromise being then his usual prescription and grand specific. 
The passages in his life, his parliamentary displays, and his literary 
compositions, which we are about to notice, will exhibit the amiable 
and virtuous temperament, as well as the accomplishments of the 
worthy knight, with sufficient distinctness to afford a key to his 
character and career. 

Benjamin Rudyerd was desended from a very ancient family of 
the same name. He was a third son, and was born on St. Stephen’s 
day in 1572. After receiving a college education, he was entered 
of the Middle Temple, in 1590, and was called to the bar in 1600. 
He seems to have been distinguished amongst his companions at 
this early period, for he was chosen by his brethren of the Inn to 
record their gallant adventures during one of their Christmas festi- 
vals, This he did by composing “ A Briefe Chronicle of the Darke 
Designe of the Bright Prince of Burning Love,” which the editor 

; has introduced into the Memoirs, as copied from the autograph in 
the Harleian Collection of MSS. 

Mr. Manning has not been able to discover'what progress Benja- 
min made in his profession, at its commencement. But he must 
have been distinguished in some way, for during the reign of 
Elizabeth he had the honour to enjoy her esteem. Wood has 
noticed the “ polite learning with which his youthful days were 
adorned.” But the most important friendship which he formed was 
with one of a congenial spirit in various respects, viz., William, the 
Karl of Pembroke, a nobleman of high talents, and first-rate accom- 
plishments, a wit and a poet. He rose to high offices in the state 
under James, and no doubt contributed to Rudyerd’s success. 
Here we must quote a passage regarding the congenial pursuits of 
the two, in which Mr. Manning expresses himself on certain points 
very unguardedly and erroneously. He says— 


‘* Lord Pembroke was a great patron of learning and learned men. He 
was a poet of no mean capacity. That his poems are quaint is not surpris- 
ing, the language of society at that period was equally so. In his time 
there were but few stars in the poetical hemisphere. Shakspeare, the 
greatest philosophical poet the world had produced, confined himself prin- 
cipally to the grander style of blank verse. It cannot be denied that the 
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language of Ben Jonson is often cramped and quaint, as compared with 
that of the present day; and if we except these two great men, whom 
Nature had sent to teach the young idea, poetry may be said to have been 
in its infancy. Poetry, indeed, at the period in question, was almost 
mechanical, and consisted in preserving a consistent metre in imitation of 
Latin verse, with idem sonantes terminations. An easy flowing verse, an 
euphonious line, is rarely to be met with in the poems of that age, if we 
except Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, Spenser, and a few others, in whose 
works they are occasionally discovered ; though very shortly afterwards 
they burst forth in all the splendour of native genius. Comparing Poetry 
with Music, of which it is the twin sister, it may be said that poets had 
not then discovered those half notes and discords which now so much 
enhance the charms of intonation, and give a softness and elegance to the 
composition which are not to be found either in ancient music or poetry, not- 
withstanding the grandeur and sublimity of their conceptions. These obser- 
vations are not offered as an apology for the poems of Lord Pembroke or Sir 
Benjamin Rudyerd, for the Editor considers that their beauties more than 
overbalance the defects ; at the same time, he would wish to guard himself 
against the supposition of his offering them to public criticism as specimens 
of poetry, when his only object is to present to the reader the compositions 
of the individuals in question as part and parcel of their literary labours, 
which ought not, in his humble judgment, to be omitted in these Memoirs, 
and to place before him specimens of poetry which were highly approved 
and extolled at the period when they were written.” 


We shall have occasion to notice the editor’s uncalled-for apolo- 
getic tone, when we come to the poems themselves, which are 
thrown into an Appendix. But in the meanwhile just think of an 
editor of our day asserting that, at the time of which he is speak- 
ing, “‘ there were but few stars in the poetical hemisphere ;” that 
poetry at that period ‘ was almost mechanical,” &c.; that quaint- 
ness was one of its principal characteristics ; that “ poets had not 
then discovered those half-notes,” &c.; and that ‘‘ the language of 
Ben Jonson is often cramped and quaint, as compared with that of 
the present day.” According to this manner of speaking, Chaucer 
will be quainter still, and far less harmonious ; ; for the present day 
is to be held as the standard, and all other fashions going before 
us were oddities, and, more or less, grotesque conceits. 

Mr. Manning admits that there had appeared by the time of 
Rudyerd a ‘‘ few stars in the poetical hemisphere ;” and instances 
Slakapere and Jonson as exceptions, volunteering crude observa- 
tions concerning them. With these exceptions, however, he declares, 
poetry may be said “‘ to have been in its infancy.” T his is passing 
Strange. Why, we had thought that the Elizabethan period was 
studded with lar of “poets—with what are called the Old 
Dramatists especially. To be sure, Mr. Manning admits Spenser, 
after Sackville, and a few others, and says that in their works there 
is occasionally discovered ‘an easy flowing verse, an euphonious 
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line.” But we need not do more than place in juxtaposition, and 
according to an arrangement somewhat different from that of the 
editor, these random and utterly mistaken opinions, in order to 
draw forth exclamations at their novelty and the ignorance or want 
of taste which they betray. | 

Amongst the friends whom it was Mr. Rudyerd’s good fortune 
to acquire, was another very eminent and influential personage, Sir 
John Harrington, afterwards Lord Harrington, of Exton, Mr. 
Manning conjectures that it was owing to this connexion, and still 
closer ties with others of the Harrington family, that the subject of 
the present Memoirs obtained such a favourable reception at the 
court of King James. In fact his wife was of the family. But 
what is not less worthy of remark, the probability is that Rudyerd’s 
opinions were considerably influenced by the political moderation 
and the personal virtues which distinguished the noble race with 
whom he became so closely allied. 

In the 15th of King James, Rudyerd was appointed, it appears, 
to the office of Surveyor of His Majesty’s Court of Wards and 
Liveries, then a high and distinguished office, though an arbitrary 
tribunal, and often made the instrument of extreme oppression. 
Sir Benjamin is said, however, to have so acquitted himself as a 
judge, that he earned the approbation even of his enemies, on account 
of his purity and justice. 

Before his appointment to the court of Wards and Liveries, 
Rudyerd had been several times a parliament man. He travelled, 
too, in foreign countries, and accompanied Sir Henry Wotton on 
several missions to the Low Countries. With regard to his displays 
and speeches in the House of Commons, previous to the accession 
of Charles, nothing particular need be said by us. He had not 
hitherto stood prominently forward; but in the new reign he 
placed himself, to use the editor’s words, “‘in the highest rank of 
parliamentary debaters of that period.” His speeches are, without 
a doubt, extremely good; although not very numerous, even after 
all the industrious research of Mr. Manning, who has brought to 
light two or three for the first time. Take as a specimen of Sir 
Benjamin’s eloquence, of his moderation and conciliatory tone, but, 
at the same time, of his independence and sense of the grievances 
under which the country laboured, a speech delivered on the meet- 
ing of the third parliament of Charles. The grievances were warmly 
debated, and the House inclined not to supply his Majesty till they 
were redressed. ‘This is the moderator’s harangue,— 


“Mr. Speaker,—It is the goodness of God, and the favour of the King, 
that hath brought us again to this place, and if we be as thankful to both 
as our duty to both requires, our meeting certainly will be crown’d with a 
blessing. This is the crisis of Parliaments. We shall know by this if 
Parliaments live or die: the King and the kingdom will be valued or dis- 
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valued both by enemies or friends, by the success of this Parliament. The 
counsels of this House will have operations on all, ‘tis fit we be wise. His 
Majesty begins to us with affection, proclaiming that he will rely on his 
people’s love, which if we do not answer in our actions, we are worse than 
unworthy of his. The cause why we are called hither is to save ourselves ; 
and self-preservation is a thing so natural, as sure no man needs to be per- 
suaded to it. We are not now upon the bene esse of the kingdom, we are 
upon the very esse of it; whether we shall be a kingdom or no. When 
we have made it sure that England is ours, then may we have time to 

rune and to dress it. Is it-a small matter, think you, that we have 
actually invaded the territories of two of the most powerful kings of Chris- 
tendom, provoking them only, without weakening them at all? Nay, that 
they are both united and become better friends than ever they meant to 
have been? Seems it a small thing unto you, that we have beaten our- 
selves more than our enemies could have done? And shall we still con- 
tinue to do so by our divisions, by our distractions? Men and brethren, 
what shall we do? Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no remedy 
here? Then is it nowhere to be found but in ruin? If we persevere, the 
King to draw one way, the Parliament another, the Commonwealth must 
sink in the midst: but I hope better things of so grave, so wise an assem- 
bly. I am no man’s advocate ; for I ever held it a thing beneath the dig- 
nity, against the integrity, of this House, to respect any particular, but as 
he concerns the general; neither am I so wise or so presumptuous, as to 
condemn whatsoever hath been determined by a major part in this place. 
Yet, Sir, give me leave to say this, that one Parliament may instruct an- 
other, as one day telleth another. Out of which consideration I humbly 
beseech this House to be curiously wary and careful to avoid all manner 
of contestation, personal or real. The hearts of kings are great as are 
their fortunes ; then are they fitted to yield when they are yielded unto. 
It is comely and mannerly that princes, in all fair appearance, should have 
the better of their subjects. Let us give the King a way to come off like 
himself, for I do verily believe that he doth, with longing, expect the occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding, it is not only lawful for us, but it is our duty, 
both to advertise and advise the King concerning the weighty affairs of the 
kingdom, else are we so far from being a great council, that we are no 
council at all. But the way to show that we are the wise counsellors that 
we should be, is to take a right course to attain the end of our counsels, 
which, in my opinion, may by this means be compassed : by trusting the 
King, thereby to breed a trust in him towards us; for, without mutual 
confidence, a good success is not to be expected: by giving a large and 
ample supply, proportionable to the greatness and importance of the work 
in hand; for counsel without money is but a speculation: by prostrating 
our grievances and advices modestly and humbly at his Majesty’s feet ; 
for, from thence are they likeliest to find a way to his heart: by making 
It appear, that whatsoever we shall omit or abate, proceeds merely out of 
a dutiful and awful respect to the King only; for the body of a Parliament 
acknowledgeth but one head; and, to say all at once, let our labours and 
endeavours be to get the King on our side, for then we shall obtain what- 
Soever we can reasonably expect or desire. And this may be no hard 
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matter to effect, considering the nearness of relation between the King and 
his subjects, is such, that neither can have existence without the other. 
As concerning the bill brought in by that honourable and reverend person 
(Sir Edward Coke), it is no doubt necessary for the preservation of the 
liberty of the subject ; for this I speak resolutely, he that is not safe in his 
person and his goods ‘dwells not at home.” 


This appears to us to have been a delicate handling of an exceed- 
ingly delicate subject; or, rather, delicate complication of conflict- 
ing interests and opinions. And yet the speech dexterously com- 
bines loyalty with a distinct and equal regard to constitutional 
principles. The only thing to be remarked is, that Sir Benjamin 
was more clear and decided in language prospectively, than capable 
of action or of bold decision when a desperate crisis arrived. 

In another speech which concerned Magna Charta and the other 

six statutes, which the King by his ministers acknowledged, declaring 
that the House should never thereafter have cause to complain of 
any breach of the laws, Sir Benjamin used these striking words,— 
** For my own part, I shall be very glad to see that good old decrepit 
law Magna Charta, which hath been kept so long, and lien bed-rid 
as it were; I shall be glad, I say, to see it walk “abroad again with 
new vigour and new lustre, attended by the other six statutes ; for 
questionless it will be a great heartening to all the people.” The 
speech which we shall now extract is remarkable in several ways. 
It was delivered on the second reading of the bill that was brought 
in for the attainder of the Earl of Strafford, after the discovery of 
certain minutes of the proceedings of the Privy Council, which 
contained traitorous advice tendered to the King in his lordship's 
capacity of a state minister. It shows that Sir Benjamin shrunk 
from the shedding of blood, although he was no renegade from his 
party. He was convinced ‘of the Earl’s guilt; but, although the 
time had come when the great principles of constitutional liberty 
appear to have been at stake, and to have depended upon decision 
and firmness, yet the orator proposed ‘‘an agreement and settle- 
ment.” Still he must have voted at last for the attainder ; for his 
name does not appear in the list of the minority. This is the 
speech in question,— 


** Mr. Speaker,—I was not in the House at the first reading of this bill, 
although I staid here till it was past six o’clock. There hath not been in 
all this Parliament any business that was little but we could swell it up 
till it became a great one before we left it. Let us take heed we do not 
make this which is the greatest a little one indeed. 

** We have wrapt up the three quarters-head cause of the Earl of Straf- 
ford in a bill, and are now in preparation to go up with it to the Lords. 
I am afraid this bill will prove but brutum fulmen—a lost blow. For I 
believe (and I am bound to speak what I think) the Lords will not pass 
it upon the notes they have taken already, and then the Earl of Strafford 
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is acquitted of all. We may please ourselves, that we may demand fur- 
ther judgment, which will breed a contestation, which will make a division, 
which will bring a confusion ; and this by Parliament. 

“Justice must be done justly: it is an outward public act, and, there- 
fore, ought to give a fair satisfaction to the world. But, principally it is 
an inward private conclusion of the conscience to every man that hath a 
hand in it. A sentence of death rightly given is justice; if otherwise, it 
is murder, and to a doubting conscience it is the same, which unrepented, 
is no less than damnation ; for blood is a crying sin. 

“IT do believe that the Earl of Strafford is as wicked, a flagitious, faci- 
norous malefactor, as was ever brought before a Parliament: but we find 
withal that he is ingenississimi nequam, et malo publico facundus—full of 
artificial delusions. Therefore, it behoves us to be the more exact in wip- 
ing off his deceitful paintings, that he may appear to the world in his own 
foulness beyond all contradiction, which we cannot so well do unless we 
return to the way we were in, notwithstanding the great disadvantages of 
time and money. 

“Wherefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion is, ‘ That we may desire 
a present conference with the Lords for an agreement and settlement in 
that course.’ I pray God direct us in the best way, for this kingdom had 
never more need of his help than at this instant.”’ 


When things were proceeding to extremities between the King 
and the Parliament, Rudyerd made the following speech, which is 
the only other specimen that we shall quote. It will be seen that 
Sir Benjamin was still for conciliatory and moderate measures, 
even when the exigences of both contending parties were such that 
either one or other must have triumphed; or when the antagon- 
istic principles would have remained quiescent only for a short 
space, again to return to a more bitter and vengeful strife. 


‘““Mr. Speaker,—In the way we are now, we have gone as far as words 
can carry us; we have voted our own rights and the King’s duty. No 
doubt there is a relative duty between king and subjects, obedience from a 
subject to a king, protection from a king to his people. The present un- 
happy distance between his Majesty and the Parliament makes the whole 
kingdom stand amazed in a fearful expectation of dismal calamities to fall 
upon it. It deeply and considerably concerns this House to compose and 
settle these threatening and ruining destructions. Mr. Speaker, I am 
touched—I am pierced with an apprehension of the honour of the House 
and success of this Parliament. The best way to give a stop to these 
desperate, imminent mischiefs is to make a fair way for the King’s return 
hither; it will likewise give best satisfaction to the people, and be our 
best justification. Mr. Speaker, that we may better consider the condition we 
are now in, let us set ourselves three years back. If any man then could 
credibly have told us that within three years the Queen shall be gone out of 
England into the Low Countries for any cause whatsoever ; the King shall 
remove from his Parliament, from London to York, declaring himself not 
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to be safe here; that there shall be a total rebellion in Ireland; such dis. 
cords and distempers both in Church and State here as we now find,—cer- 
tainly we should have trembled at the thought of it: wherefore it is fit we 
should be sensible now we are in it. On the other side, if any man could 
have credibly told us that within three years we shall have a Parliament, 
it would have been good news; that ship-money should have been taken 
away by act of Parliament, the reasons and grounds of it so rooted out as 
that neither it, nor anything like it, can ever grow up again; that mono- 
polies, the High Commission Court, the Star Chamber, the bishops’ votes, 
shall be taken away; the council-table regulated and restrained, the forests 
bounded and limited; that we should have triennial parliaments; and 
more than that, a perpetual parliament, which none shall have power to 
dissolve without yourselves,—we should have thought this a dream of hap- 
piness ; yet we are now in the real possession of it; we do not enjoy it, 
although his Majesty has promised and published he will make all this 
good tous. There is more security oftered even in this last answer of the 
King’s, by removing the personal votes of the Popish lords, by the better 
education of the Papists’ children, and by supplying the laws against recu- 
sants; besides what else may be enlarged and improved by a select com- 
mittee of both Houses named for that purpose. Wherefore, sir, let us be- 
ware that we do not contend for such a hazardous, unsafe security as may 
endanger the loss of what we have already. Let us not think that we have 
nothing because we have not all we desire; and though we had, yet we 
cannot make a mathematical security ; all human caution is susceptible of 
corruption and failing ; God’s providence will not be bound, success must 
be His. He that observes the wind and rain will neither sow nor reap; 
if he do nothing until he can secure the weather, he shall have but an ill 
harvest. Mr. Speaker, it now behoves us to call up all the wisdom we 
have about us, for we are at the very brink of confusion and combustion ; 
if blood begin once to touch blood, we shall presently fall into a certain 
misery, and must attend an uncertain success, God knows when, and God 
knows what. Every man here is bound in conscience to employ his utter- 
most endeavoyrs to prevent the effusion of blood. Blood is a crying sin, 
it pollutes a land; let us save our liberties and our estates, as we may, 


save our souls too. Now I have clearly delivered my own conscience, f 
leave every man freely to his.” 


Mr. Manning has done well in correcting certain misstatements 
found in the histories of the Civil War, concerning the death of 
Sir Benjamin, and its cause. In the Chronicles of Heath it is 
stated that though Parliament was intent on levying arms, yet 
that several of the Patriots, among whom Rudyerd was one of the 
chief, gave warning of the miseries of civil war; and that, “ he died 
soon after the first blood was drawn ;” insinuating that the miseries 
of the Civil War killed him. This anecote is also related,—‘‘ § Mr. 
Pym and Mr. Hampden told me,’ saith Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, 
‘that they thought the King so ill-beloved by his subjects, that he 
would never be able to raise an army to oppose them ;” and in 
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Echard’s History of England the anecdote is repeated ; both chro- 
niclers asserting that the words were uttered on the death-bed of 
Sir Benjamin. The statements, however, are fabrications; for not 
only did Rudyerd live many years after the period in question, but he 
acted, although not so prominently and efficiently as before, still in 
concert with Pym and the rest ; conciliation and compromise, how- 
ever, being still his texts. He at length suffered a short imprisonment, 
along with some others who had been beaten upon the question as 
to ‘* whether the King’s answers to the propositions of both Houses 
were satisfactory ;” ‘ the little Napoleon of that day,” as Mr. Man- 
ning is pleased to designate Cromwell, carrying with a high hand 
all before him. On his release Sir Benjamin retired to his seat in 
Berkshire, and reached the age of eighty-six. 

We must now present a few specimens of the Knight’s poetry, 
which is not only remarkable for being polished in a style agreeable 
to the taste of a much later age, but which has other merits of a 
very high order. These poems are the more worthy of admiration, 
if, as the editor assures us, they were written merely for amuse- 
ment to a few, and without the least intention of having them pub- 
lished. As we have before intimated, Mr, Manning had no need 
to indulge in any apology for giving them along with the speeches. 
Indeed, as an editor he appears not at all to appreciate the beauties 
and the riches of the compositions. He even wards off the charge 
which he anticipates, viz., that the poems are ‘* unworthy the gravity 
and statesmanlike character of his (Rudyerd’s) parliamentary career,” 
by saying that they were “ the effusions of his younger days.” No 
occasion for this, Mr. Editor. None of our living or our dead 
statesman would take shame to themselves on the score. But now 
for the specimens, as reprinted from Donne’s edition of them, where 
they appear with such of Lord Pembroke’s as were written in con- 
junction with those of the good Knight. 

The first in the list presents us with a contest between Love and 
Reason, his Lordship gallantly being the champion of the former, 
which, however, Sir Benjamin vigorously depreciates and dispraises. 
The Knight is often original, and not less seldom exquisitely grace- 
ful. How spirited is this!— 


‘* Base Love, the stain of Youth, the scorn of Age, 
The folly of a man, a woman’s rage, 
Order’s confounder, Secret’s light discloser, 
Disturber of all sorts, a king’s disposer ; 
The canker of a froward wit thou art, 
The business of an idle, empty heart ; 
The rack of jealousy and sad mistrust, 
The smooth and justified excuse of lust; 
The thief which wastes the taper of our life, 
The quiet name of restless jars and strife ; 
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The fly which doth corrupt and quite distaste 
All happiness, if thou therein be cast ; 

The greatest and the most conceal’d impostor 
That ever vain Credulity did foster : 
A mountebank, extolling trifles small ; 
A juggler, playing loose (not fast) with all; 
An alchymist, whose promises are gold, 
Payment but dross, and hope at highest sold ;— 
This,—this is Love, and worse than I can say. 
Where he a master is, and bears the sway, 
He guides like Phaéton, burns and destroys. 
Parches, and stifles what else would be joys.” 


And is not this well reasoned in behalf of Reason ?— 


** Man unto man both text and comment is: 

They that best read this character of his, 

His body, and they that most understand 

The sense thereof, his soul, do both command. 

This as a firm rule infallibly true, 

Not be chang’d for one more weak, more new ; 

That Reason holds the head and highest part ; 

The affections lower are placed in the heart, | 

To show that they must serve and still obey ; 

Reason must ruler be, and bear the sway. 

From this pure fountain see how pure the streams 

Do run, from this bright sun how fair the beams! 
' Anger, whilst he a servant true persisteth, 
Whetteth mild Justice’ sword; Valour assisteth : 
But when his power to himself he taketh, 
He naught but brawls, and wars, and slaughters maketh; 
Furthereth revenge, injustice, wrong, and hate ; 
Nothing but blood his fury can abate : 
And that but for a while; for hot and dry, 
He thirsteth oft, as oft for blood doth cry. 
And so of all the affections of the mind, 
When them we do in due obedience find, 
Great helps they are, and ministers of good ; 
But else to vice a fierce and headlong brood.” 


- 


We have spoken of originality : see how it can unite with tender- 
ness and simplicity, with solid and condensed thought :— 


“OF TEARS. 


** Who would have thought there could have been 
Such joy in tears wept for our sin? 
Mine eye hath seen, my heart hath proved, 
The most and best of earthly joys ; 
The sweets of love, and being loved, 


Masks, feasts, and plays, and suchlike toys: 
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Yet this one tear which now doth fall 
In true delight exceeds them all. 


Indeed, mine eyes at first let in 
Those guests that did these woes begin : 
Therefore mine eyes in tears and grief 

Are justly drown’d; but that these tears 
Should comfort bring, ’t is past belief, 

O God! in this thy grace appears ; 
Thou that mak’st light from darkness spring, 
Mak’st joys to weep, and sadness sing. 





O, where am I! what may I think ! 
Help! help! alas! my heart doth sink : 
Thus toss’d in seas of woe,— 
Thus laden with my sin, 
Waves of despair dash in, 
And threat mine overthrow. 
What heart, oppress’d with such a weight, 
Can choose but sink, and perish straight ? 


Yet, as at sea in storms, men choose 
The ship to save, their goods to lose ; 
So, in this fearful storm, 
This danger to prevent, 
Before all hope be spent, 
I’ll choose the lesser harm. 
My tears to seas I will convert, 
And drown mine eyes to save my heart.” 


Take three exquisite verses of ‘‘ His Ballet,”— 


** Since every man I come among 
Sings praises of his choice, 
I’ll make my love some pretty song,— 
She'll fit it for her voice. 


‘* As for descent and birth in her, 
You see before you seek, 
The house of York and Lancaster 
United in her cheek. 


‘¢ T have a bracelet of her hair ; 
1 have a riband too: 
The Fleece and Garter never were 
Such orders as these two.” 


of neat conceit :— 


‘‘ Here (though the lustre of her youth be spent) 
Are curious steps to see where beauty went ; 





An “ Impromptu on the Countess of Pembroke’s Picture” is full 
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And for the wonders in her mind that dwell, 

It lies not in the power of pens to tell : 

But could she but bequeath them when she dies, 
She might enrich her sex by legacies !” 


And so also is ‘* A Posey for a Necklace,”— 


Lo! on my neck whilst this I bind, 
For to hang him that steals my mind ; 
Unless he hang alive in chains, 

I hang and die in lingering pains. 
Those threads enjoy a double grace, 
Both by the gem and by the place.”’ 


We must finish with a poem which affords us a proof of the 
editor’s horror of the tastes of a bygone age :— 


* AN OPPORTUNITY NEGLECTED. 
*‘ Yet was her beauty as the blushing rose, 
* 


* * * * 
* * * * * 
% # ¥ * * 
. * * * ” 


** The language of this poem is not suited to the taste of this age.—Ep.” 


There is a timorous, a squeamish taste in this mode of exhibiting 
an author’s works, or an author in his works, that is not exactly in 
accordance with the vocation of an editor. Industry and earnest- 
ness characterize Mr. Manning’s research; but skill is wanting in 
the disposal of the documents and the materials which he has 
gathered together. For even in the course of the Memoirs, which 
are but slender, his digressions are numerous, and either not essen- 
tial to the course of the narrative; or, if suitable in respect of 
intention and subject, the execution is destitute of the necessary 
vigour, clearness, and instructive vitality which sketches and illus- 
— of the political history of the period ought to have pos- 
sessed. 

We have not said anything of the “ Letters of his (thé Knight's) 
great-great-grandson, Benjamin Rudyerd, Esq., Captain in the 
Coldstream Guards at the battle of Fontenoy,” which the title- 
page announces, and which help to swell the volume. As specimens 
of epistolary correspondence they are spirited, and convey a good 
idea of military life, and of a man who has cultivated literature ; 
the vicissitudes of the one sphere blending strikingly with the . 
amenities of the other. But these letters would not of themselves 
command the attention of many readers; and they have not any 
very clear right to be where they are in the publication before us. 
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Arr. XII.—An Essay on Sex in the World to come. By the Rev. G. D. 


Havecurton, B.A. London: Boone. 


Ir appears to be Mr. Haughton’s conviction, that the happiness and 
joys of heaven to the beatified of our race will partake much more 
of the nature of the purest earthly sensibilities, than it has been the 
custom of theologians and others to picture, of a future state of ex- 
istence. He says ‘that our theories of the life to come are sadly 
defective, and needlessly unattractive, will be assented to by every 
man of more than ordinary sensibility and imagination, and thereby 
religion itself is the loser. The common place and the dull may not 
note a deficiency, but spirits more ‘finely touched’ will find it an 
atmosphere too thin to bear their pinions, or to exalt their hopes. 
The profanity of Lord Byron in sneering at the common account of 
the next world, and of the employments of the blest, has been often 
and justly condemned. Yet the tone of it is reprehensible, much 
more than the substance.” Our author endeavours, therefore, to 
correct and exalt the notions of mankind, relative to the next life, 
his doctrine being that the distinction of sex will obtain in heaven, 
and be a source of beautiful variety, as well as of refined and exqui- 
site pleasure for evermore. 

He theorises in this way :—that the mental constitution and the 
feelings of both sexes are of a character that, without reciprocities 
between them being continued and fully developed, human nature 
cannot be perfected. ‘‘ In Eden, man could not be happy alone. 
Nor could he be pleased or satisfied with a fac-simile of himself. 
He requires not his own resemblance, but his contrast. The Al- 
mighty has formed the human race in two contrasts; and all happi- 
ness, as well as perfection, is a middle term resulting from the com- 
bined action of both.” The theory even goes to maintain that a 
difference of sex exists among the angels; and his inference is that 
a similar distribution will take place with the blest that have been 
carried from earth to the heavenly mansions. He finds nothing in 
Revelation that militates against his doctrine; but, on the contrary, 
analogical confirmations and numerous suggestions encouraging to 
our present conceptions. He says ‘‘that the maxim of the gen- 
erality is, that to form a heaven, you must reverse every idea of 
earth. Hence sex disappears, hence the denizens of it are clothed 
in moral and intellectual perfection. A most baseless imagination, 
unfounded in reason, unproved by experience, and totally opposed 
by Scripture. For that plainly testifies in words, without a limita- 
tion, * that there is none good save one, that is God,’ (or the Good 
One); and of the angels it says ‘ He chargeth His angels with folly, 
and the stars are not pure in His sight.’” Our author goes ow to 
say, that we shall in heaven, as here, ‘‘ be in a growing state, mo- 
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rally and intellectually. Our understandings will still be finite, and 
finiteness implies imperfection and liability to error. Our hearts, 
though expanded, will still not be unbounded, but subject to the 
influence of local ties.” There will, therefore, be distinct and mani- 
fold sources of interest and enjoyment, as many and as great as those 
between the poet and the mathematician; but yet the diversity will 
not imply obliquity of the heart, or intentional error. 

Let us see how he defends his doctrine in answer to those who 
may think that it is dishonouring in regard to angelic intelligences, 
to whom he extends it :— 


ee ea eee eet 


‘We are quite aware that some will consider this a dishonouring thought. ' 
It is not so. Let the dishonour and the shame rest with those whose ideas 
on this subject are so inextricably involved in animal considerations that 
they deem it (as some purists have done marriage) unbefitting the holiest 
place. But even our present experience would be enough to confute them ; 
for is it hard to imagine that those beings, so high exalted, may appear to 
each other in the same sacred light in which already appear to us the per- 
sons of mother, sister, daughter, and unapproachable like them save with 
absolute purity? And when we consider that among the angels is neither 
marriage nor its consequences, and of course not the apnetites which lead 
to it, then may we conceive of sex as existing among them in its purest 
ideal—the parent of every delicious and tender emotion, unstained even 
by the shadow of mortal passion. We may conceive that there, as 
here, the lovelier spirit may wear a form of frailer texture, and plum- 
age of more brilliant and varied colouring, and that the stronger 
spirit may have a stouter frame and a more majestic tread; and 
that the one may exhibit a sprightlier and the other a more serious 
turn of general thought, without in the slightest degree trenching 
upon that entire sacredness which ought to hallow our every idea of 
them.” 


Mr. H. discovers an argument for his theory in the fact that 
various offices and functions are assigned tO angels in Scripture. 


“In the nineteenth chapter of the second book of Kings we read—‘ And 
it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out and smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred four score and five thousand ; 
and when they arose early in the morning, behold they were all dead 
corpses.’ 

‘** Now, what a stern deed is here related! And how incompatible, at 
least with a predominance of the gentler affections in the terrific agent. 
It is indeed probable that the angel was not here displayed doing visibly 
the work of destruction; but that by a mysterious command over the 
powers of nature he impregnated with death the air breathed by that 
mighty host. He might have caused them to inhale poisonous or sulphur- 
ous*exhalations, or added strength to the fiery blast of the simoom. But 
in either case the interference was equally real, and though it may have 
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been screened from sight, was not less tremendous. Now the author of 
this frightful havoc may have been possessed of inflexible justice and up- 
rightness ; but can we persuade ourselves that it would be possible to dove 
him? For if it drew tears from the youthful Xerxes, as he surveyed his 
fine army on the shores of the Hellespont before crossing over into Greece, 
to reflect that, gay and glittering as they were then, not one of them would 
be alive that day one hundred years; and if we feel that such sentiments 
became him, then in what light can we regard the conscious wilful agent of 
a desolation vaster in amount, and instantaneous in effect? What mould 
must he have been made of, who could see that gallant host, every heart 
throbbing with high emotion and joyful anticipation, and could yet wave 
that magic wand, or give those secret orders which, ere the next sun dawn- 
ed, would strew them around, all cold and stiff and still ? 

‘Nor let it be urged in answer to this, that this was still a good angel. 
He might have been so. But this instance may serve to teach us that we 
ought to enlarge our ideas of the angelic community, and cease to consider 
it as all animated by one impulse ; but rather as composed of individuals 
of the most various and almost opposite powers and dispositions, beings 
glorious but imperfect; and in that very imperfection, and consequent 
need of mutual assistance and sympathy, finding the surest bond of cor- 
diality and love.” 


Our author impugns, if he does not ridicule the belief that angelic 
natures are unceasingly occupied in adoration; that themes so 
agitating as our earthly transactions, ill accord with their smooth 
beatitude and beautiful unruffled passions. Such notions, he says, 
are purely gratuitous and shallow; because ‘if their faculties re- 
semble ours, such a condition of immortality may be pronounced 
impossible. Besides, to entertain it, we must unlearn all our ideas 
of nobleness and heroism; we must, in fact, say that the excellence 
of the other world, and of this, presents reversed’ ideas ; we must 
maintain that the love and charity of the celestial are quite different 
qualities from those of the sublunary sphere.” 

We do not think that it would tend to any good, certainly not to 
the attainment of any sort of satisfaction, were we to enter into the 
casuistry of the subject, and usurp the theologian or the metaphy- 
sician’s place on a topic of the mysterious and ineffable nature of 
that which Mr. Haughton has introduced. To us he appears to 
deal in assertion and assumption by turns; to suggest ideas which, 
if pushed logically to their results, and taken according to certain 
obvious bearings, would overwhelm his theory, thoughts which if 
duly weighed would involve contradictions. He seems not to ap- 
prehend the differences which may exist on account of degrees, and 
also of qualities, in entirely new conditions, taking earth for his 
standard. However, we proceed to copy out some other specimens 
of vague and intangible argument, and where from the mysterious 
and the veiled nature of the theme, man, in his clayey and mortal 
tabernacle, can but grope and flounder. Says Mr. Haughton :— 
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“It is a most shallow supposition that a field for the display of high 
qualities can ever be wanting wherever intelligences are found; for freedom 
of will is the property of all spiritual existences. Now these views, how- 
ever incontrovertible, are quite at issue with the sentiments generally im- 
bibed on the nature of the angelic life. We seem to dread an admixture 
of earthly elements even in our vague meditations on this subject. We 
assign to them a state of insipid monotony; imagine them animated with 
but one train of interests; conceive them as all sharing the same undis- 
puted views, and enjoying a happiness constantly maintained at the same 
level, tranquil and unexcited. And when reminded that a state so pas- 
sionless can have slight attraction indeed for beings like ourselves, our 
usual reply is (and surely a most unsatisfactory and insufficient one,) that 
we shall then, by a mysterious change, be able to relish that which we ad- 
mit to our present views would be cloying and insipid. But how a physi- 
cal change—for death is no more—can produce a violent and total alter- 
ation of all our moral ideas, and even of our conception of happiness, is 
‘more than we can understand. Equally baseless with the view which we 
have been combating is that other fancy, that the bliss of the angels is 
maintained at one even flow, ever full and unvarying. For if so, at least 
according to our earthly apprehensions, the feeling of satiety could not fail 
to steal in, and to cloy the guests even of the celestial banquet. Besides, 
the confutation of this opinion follows at once as a corollary from the 
more expanded views which we have sought to enforce. Wherever 
high interests are involved and imperilled, wherever mighty destinies are 
hung in counterpoise, there of necessity must high emotions be generated 
—the flush of hope—the joy of victory—the agony of disappointment. 
The very name of one, at least, of the angelic orders (for heaven, be it 
remémbered, is no democracy) might teach us that natures, though celes- 
tial, may yet be impassioned ; for the word seraphim, being interpreted, is 
the ardours of heaven. We have as yet only argued for the existence of 
all the more vehement affections of the soul in this elevated class of crea- 
tion, with, of course, their counterpart objects; but we might plead the 
cause much higher, and say that they must there reach an intensity which 
is here inconceivable ; for this corruptible body sets a bar to all extrava- 
gant emotions. And this remark applies not only to the indulgence of 
those malign sentiments which are proverbially so adverse to health,— 
which poison the springs of life, while they embitter and defile the spirit, 
—but even to the state of joy. Too full a tide of happiness would burst 
the weak ramparts of the flesh almost sooner than an intolerable grief. It 
is our doom here to have only moderate satisfactions ; we are forbidden 
ecstacies. Our organs, though wondrously endowed, are still too weak for 
any passion of the soul that would lead to them.” 


If we remember rightly, it was South who said, when speaking of 
the joys of Eden, that they were severe joys. But our present au- 
thor pictures the bliss of heaven in a sentimental strain, and some- 
times approaches the sensual. To be sure he does not charge the 
loves of the angels with animal effects; but the translated of our 
race, especially such as lovers and admirers on earth, pronounced to 
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be angels, are, according to Mr. Haughton’s poetic imaginings, to 
retain a large amount of their sublunary feelings, and something also, 
it seems to be insinuated, of the beautiful and winning failings or 
frailties of the world below. ‘There must, at least if our author 
conjectures correctly, be in heaven strong and deep sympathies with 
what the beatified experienced on earth, before admission to that 
heaven can be said to be a happy exchange. ‘‘ Who can paint,” he 
asks, “‘ the desolation of that spirit which after leaving ‘ the precincts 
of the cheerful day,’ and this green blooming earth, and all its sweet 
companionships, goes forth into an unknown universe alone and un- 
attended?” But we ask in our turn, is this not a strange question 
for a minister of the gospel to put? ‘Then, how many sainted ones 
have seldom tasted the sweets of this green blooming earth, and its 
companionships? Few heaven-ward spirits desire to retrace the 
exact steps of their earthly pilgrimage, we believe; and the experi- 
ence of the Rev. Mr. Haughton, we think, should have so taught 
him. But lecturing is not our province ; at present we are reporters ; 
and therefore we go on to cite :— 


‘Can we conceive of her on whom love and homage have always wait- 
ed, whose pure but impassioned nature has never been without its counter- 
part objects, to whom friendship, however noble, would be but an insipid 
exchange for those keener and more exquisite feelings which are to her as 
the breath of life, and which the relations of life gave ample room for, ‘but 
whose occupation, according to the ordinary representations of the other 
life, is for ever gone ; whose infancy was watched over with untiring care, 
and whose growth, as each day she became 


‘More sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye,’ 


was but the signal for exchanging the caresses of parents for the adoring 
fondness of a husband, to whom the tones of love are become a want, and 
an averted look would be anguish; and one who, beside all the delicious- 
ness which what we have said implies, has moreover exulted in all the 
pride of life, and all the gratifications of sense ; at whose banquets the 
voice of music ever rose, and in whose gay halls neither mirth, nor song, 
nor dance, have ever failed, filled as they always were with a bright assem- 
blage of the high, the talented, the valorous, and the fair; and who yet 
amid so dazzling a scene, was scarcely chargeable with a fault more serious 
than that of Wordsworth’s Village Maiden, 


‘ Whose heaviest sin it was to look 
Askance upon her pretty self 
Reflected in some crystal brook ;’ 


and whom we only prized the more for some slight failures, because re- 
vealing her as 
‘A being not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food,—’ 


can we conceive of her the heroine of this sentence, after closing her eyes 
on this world, as at once consigned to a state merely intellectual, with no 
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objects around which her affections might twine and cling ; or, as entrusted 
to guardians, though of a high order, but between whom and herself there 
exists, and can exist no community of thought, and no congeniality of 
feeling? In this case there might be protection, but there would be no 
society, and that is essential to happiness ; for the being we have imagined 
has always lived in sympathy, and could only exist on its finest recipro- 
cations. To constitute true society, there is required not only a general 
agreement of sentiment but something also of the same grasp of intellect. 
It is necessary that the parties (if we may so express it) should live at the 
same rate, and their minds in operation observe a proposition. The mind 
whose glance is swift as lightning, whose memory holds the records of 
unfathomable ages before the foundations of the earth were laid, whose 
experience is rich with the history and achievements not of one planet, 
but of an entire system,—such a mind, we say, would but ill accord with 
our slower procedures and our scantier knowledge. If in the celestial re- 
gions we are to find not protecters merely, but genial friends and com- 
panions, then it is necessary that we should meet with those whose facul- 
ties and acquirements bear some proportion to our own, who are not 
‘too bright nor too good’ for us, as the poet boldly says. We need 
something better than security—we ask love.” 


From all this it is quite clear that Mr. Haughton’s notions of 
heaven are those of avery luscious condition. We must whisper in 
his ear, however, that the heroine set before us, and the earthly 
scenes of pure enjoyment, of generous sympathies, and innocent oc- 
cupations or pastimes are not only entirely imaginary, but are con- 
trary to experience, are destitute of truth and reality. Even if such 
a heroine existed, enjoying from year to year such a constant suc- 
cession and variety of pleasures and occupations as those pictured by 
the rev. gentleman, we doubt very much, whether at the close of 
the earthly scene, she would be in a fit state for inhabiting the 
celestial mansions, unless the truest of all friends—unless He whose 
love has been most wondrously exemplified, should have mercy upon 
her. 

We have not room for many more of our author’s arguments. 
Nor would a profusion of extracts guide the sober reader to any 
more definite or satisfactory conclusions than may have been the 
result of what we have already copied out. Indeed the arguments 
and illustrations are all pretty nearly of one kind; feeling, instead 
of theology or philosophy, being the source and staple of the whole. 
For example, he asks, in one paragraph, whose is the presence that 
chases away every care, so that ‘the soul regains her serenity, her 
verdure, and her fragrance?” Of course the answer implied is that 
of woman! Because, for the office mentioned, there is required “a 
more airy and delicious spirit than usually resides within the breast 
of man, one less ambitious and more attuned to sympathy. More- 
over, believing as we do,” Mr. H. continues, “ that in the next life 
our affairs will be more momentous, and our interest in them more 
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vital and agitating than what we experience here (there is nothing 
unpleasing in this prospect, divorced as we shall then be from every 
animal want, and every humiliating sensation); we naturally con- 
ceive that the same divine philanthropy in which we originated will 
also insure its permanence.” 

Theologians have differed with regard to the state or the consti- 
tution, so to speak, of the beatified in a future world, some thinking 
that it will be purely spiritual: others, that there will be a material 
form. As must be expected from what has already been said and 
quoted, Mr. Haughton contemplates form. He says :— 


“ Moreover, love is felt through the magic of the form. That magic 
will be more potent than we have ever felt it on earth. The celestial body 
will be more characteristic of the qualities of its owner than the coarser 
fabric we inhabit now. Nothing offends us more than any striking dis- 
proportion in this regard. We cannot tolerate it even in names, still less 
informs. How appropriate to the one sex are the rich and vowelled sylla- 
bles, that fall so gently from the lips, sounding so airy and bright! and 
could they be exchanged for the shorter and rougher names assigned to the 
other, without a painful incongruity and sense of violence? Much more, 
then, may we be assured that in the future state the characteristic qualities 
of both will retain their characteristic exterior. A spirit of love and gentle- 
ness would naturally be invested in a form of more delicacy, fragility, and 
grace—with a softer and smoother surface, a voice more tender and impas- 
sioned, and eyes of sweet and fawn-like ray, that ‘comfort, and not burn.’ 
These will continue to difference her from what Mr. Coleridge would call 
her exact and harmonious opposite. To this we may add a comparative . 
smallness of frame and want of power—in short, all the outward signs 
which help to form beauty, and to provoke love.” 


In conclusion we have to express this opinion—that Mr. Haugh- 
ton would have been better employed had he treated of a state of 
existence better known to us than that, concerning which, there has 
not entered into the mind of man any just or adequate conceptions. 
Revelation is far from being explicit on the conditions of a future 
state; and probably any communication on the subject could not be 
comprehended by earthly beings. ‘Therefore rashness as well as 
idleness attaches to a performance of the sort before us. We are 
bound at the same time to add, that a kindly as well as a poetic 
feeling pervades the work; so that the questionable subject, and 
sometimes the questionable approaches to it, are rendered less start- 
ling and offensive than had a coarser hand been employed in the ex- 
ecution, and an unaffectionate spirit presided over it. 











Art. XIII.—Essays. By R. W. Emerson, of Concord, Massachusetts ; 
with Preface by Tuomas Cartyte. London: Fraser. 


Tuts volume is a curiosity: it may almost class with Mr. Haugh- 
ton’s Essay on Sex in the World to Come, in any cabinet of unique 
books. At any rate it ought to occupy a shelf in the case assigned 
especially to Thomas Carlyle, although Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
will have no right to complain should he be shoved into the darkest 
or least inviting corner of the mahogany. The mere act of god- 
fathership, by reprinting the work in this country, and heralding it 
by a laudatory preface, proves that it is a book after Carlyle’s own 
heart. Some portions of that preface itself must not be passed 
over; for it tells us something which the Essays themselves cannot 
be expected to do of the author; while it furnishes a striking and 
not unamusing or unsuggestive specimen of Carlylisms. 

Thomas thus inquires and speaks ,—‘* While so many Bentham- 
isms, Socialisms, Fourrierisms, professing to have no soul, go stag- 
gering and lowing like monstrous moon-calves, the product of a 
heavy moonstruck age; and in this same baleful ‘ twelfth hour of 
night,’ even galvanic Puseyisms, as we say, are visible, and dancings 
of the sheeted dead,—shall not any voice of a living man be welcome 
to us, even because it is alive?” Mr. C. has just before told “ the 
British public” not to trouble itself about whether this Emerson be 
‘a Pantheist, or what kind of Theist or Js¢ he may be.” The only 
thing is, “if he prove a devout-minded, veritable, original man, 
this for the present will suffice ;” for that “ Zsts and Isms are rather 
growing a weariness.” Well then, ‘‘ and for the rest, what degree 
of mere literary talent lies in these utterances, is but a secondary 
question ; which every reader may gradually answer for’ himself.” 
Even, ‘‘ What Emerson’s talent is, we will not altogether estimate 
by this book. The utterance is abrupt, fitful; the great idea not 
yet embodied struggles towards an embodiment. Yet everywhere 
there is the true heart of a man; which is the parent of all talent; 
which without much talent cannot exist. A breath as of the green 
country—all the welcomer that it is New-England country, not 
second-hand but first-hand country—meets us wholesomely every- 
where in these Essays; the authentic green earth is there, with her 
mountains, rivers, with her mills and farms. Sharp gleams of 
insight arrest us by their pure intellectuality ; here and there, in 
heroic rusticism, a tone of modest manfulness, of mild invincibility, 
low-voiced, but lion-strong, makes us to thrill with a noble pride. 
Talent? Such ideas as dwell in this man, how can they ever speak 
themselves with enough of talent? The talent is not the chief 
question here. The idea, that is the chief question. Of the living 
acorn you do not ask first, How darge an acorn art thou? The 
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smallest living acorn is fit to be the parent of oak trees without end, 
—could clothe all New England with oak trees by and by. You 
ask it first of all, Art thou a living acorn? Certain, now, that thou 
art not a dead mushroom as most are?” ‘‘ Closing these question- 
able parables and insinuations, let me in plain English recommend 
this little book as the book of an original viridical man, worthy the 
acquaintance of those who delight in such; and so, Welcome to it, 
whom it may concern !” ’ 

This is high praise from a high quarter; but praise, we suspect, 
which has been considerably influenced by Emerson’s mannerism of 
thought and diction, partaking as it does of Carlyle’s own; but by 
no means so independent, so original, so suggestive, so full of lofty 
or of deep and far-reaching thought, as are the ‘‘ utterances” of 
Thomas. We much oftener find in Emerson’s quaint and strange 
modes of speech, in his queer phrases, and aphoristic enigmas, old 
and common-place ideas, feebly or only half-conceived; so that the 
Prefacer appears to us to hit the mark pretty closely, when he 
describes the * notions and half-notions of a metaphysic, theosophic, 
theologic kind,” which occur in these Essays as resembling “ flicker- 
ing bright bodiless northern streamers.” 

Mr. C. talks of his protégé as being a self-dependent man, and 
not one of your “ thousand thousand ventriloquists, mimetic echoes, 
hysteric shrieks, hollow laughters, and mere inarticulate mechanical 
babblements, the soul-confusing din of which already fills all places.” 
Now, it appears to us that ‘‘ mimetic echoes” will very frequently 
be detected in these Essays; and as to “ hysteric shrieks,” if not 
more abundant than in the oracular enunciations of the god-father, 
they are at least more harsh and less powerful—struggling half- 
notes—thoughts caught. by the heels, but never fully grasped— 
often abstractions, loosely connected, and thrown out as if by ran- 
dom around some true principle indistinctly comprehended. One 
does not readily perceive evidences of plan, nor of skill in subordi- 
nating ideas according to their non-importance, nor of rejecting 
what helps not to develop the contemplated lesson or doctrine. In 
short he seems to labour under the vanity of affectation, so far as 
to spoil many good thoughts, rather than that he should utter them 
as other men of sound minds would do; and also to be so far an 
Imitator as to have preferred Carlyle as a model to any other single 
writer. And yet Mr. Emerson is no servile slave, no ordinary 
thinker, no every day sort of teacher. What we learn of his his- 
tory from the editor might convince any one of his singularity and 
independence. It appears that he has relinquished the paths of 
business ; and, even when having before him the omens of success, 
has withdrawn into retired walks, to “ sit down to spend his life 
not in Mammon worship, or the hunt for reputation, influence, 
place, or any outward advantage whatsoever.” But besides this 
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evidence of resolution, single-mindedness, and self-dependence, his 
very rejection of the conventionalities of style, and a determination 
to utter what he believes to be truth, testify that he is a man of 
mark, and one that will leave a stamp upon the minds of others, 
He often handles great truths in a bold suggestive manner, almost 
worthy of his model; and his earnestness is healthy and strong. 
The Essays are twelve in number; but it would yield little 
satisfaction were we to give the titles of each, since there seldom 
follows anything according to what will be expected, or to the 
views which most people entertain. A variety of specimens will 
best indicate and exhibit the Essayist’s sort of mysticism, dogmatic 
axioms, vague metaphysics, as well as sterling and original thoughts, 
admirably though quaintly framed. ‘Take a passage from the Essay 
on ‘* Compensation ;” a hackneyed clerical doctrine is the theme :— 


** I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a sermon at church. 
The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, unfolded in the ordinary 
manner the doctrine of the last judgment. He assumed that judgment is 
not executed in this world; that the wicked are successful ; that the good 
are miserable; and then urged from reason and from Scripture a compen- 
sation to be made to both parties in the next life. No offence «ppeared 
to be taken by the congregation at this doctrine. As far as I could ob- 
serve, when the meeting broke up, they separated without remark on the 
sermon. 

Yet what was the import of this teaching? what did the preacher mean 
by saying, that the good are miserable in the present life? Was it that 
houses and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprinci- 
pled men, whilst the saints are poor and despised ; and that a compensa- 
tion is to be made to these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratifica- 
tions another day—bank-stock and doubloons, venison and champagne ? 
This must be the compensation intended; for what else? Is it that they 
are to have leave to pray and praise, to love and serve men? Why, that 
they can do now. The legitimate inference the disciple would draw was, 
‘We are to have such a good time as the sinners have now;’ or, to push 
it to its extreme import, ‘You sin now; we shall sin by and by: we 
would sin now if we could; not being successful, we expect our revenge 
to-morrow.’ ” 


Many excellent ‘ utterances” may be found in the Essay on 
* Self-Reliance,” and not a few paradoxes; at least the profusion 
of words at times is bewildering. But our readers look for examples 
from a writer who will not permit them to yawn over his pages. 
Hear him on conforming to dead usages, and also relative to the 
magnanimity required from the non-conformist :— 


“‘The objection to conforming to usages that have become dead to you 
is, that it scatters your force; it loses your time, and blurs the impression 
of your character. If you maintain a dead church, contribute to a dead 
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bible society, vote with a great party either for the government or against 
it, spread your table like base housekeepers; under all these screens, I 
have difficulty to detect the precise men you are. And, of course, so much 
force is withdrawn from your proper life. But do your thing, and I shall 
know you. Do your work, and you shall reinforce yourself. A man 
must consider what a blind-man’s-buff is this game of conformity. If I 
know your sect, I anticipate your argument. I hear a preacher announce 
for his text and topic the expediency of one of the institutions of his church. 
Do I not know beforehand that not possibly can he say a new and spon- 
taneous word ? do I not know that with all this ostentation of examining 
the grounds of the institution, he will do no such thing? do I not know 
that he is pledged to himself not to look but at one side; the permitted 
side, not as a man, but as a parish minister? He is a retained attorney, 
and these airs of the bench are the emptiest affectation. Well, most men 
have bound their eyes with one or another handkerchief, and attached them- 
selves to some one of these communities of opinion. This conformity makes 
them not false in a few particulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all 
particulars. Their every truth is not quite true. 
* * ” * * > 

“For nonconformity the world whips you with its displeasure. And 
therefore a man must know how to estimate a sour face. The bystanders 
look askance on him in the public street or in the friend’s parlour. If 
this aversation had its origin in contempt and resistance like his own, he 
might well go home with a sad countenance; but the sour faces of the 
multitude, like their sweet faces, have no deep cause, disguise no god, but 
are put on and off as the wind blows and a newspaper directs. Yet is the 
discontent of the multitude more formidable than that of the senate and 
the college. It is easy enough for a firm man who knows the world to 
brook the rage of the cultivated classes. Their rage is decorous and pru- 
dent; for they are timid, as being very vulnerable themselves. But when 
to their feminine rage the indignation of the people is added, when the 
ignorant and the poor are aroused, when the unintelligent brute force that 
lies at the bottom of society“is made to growl and mow, it needs the habit 
of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no concern- 
ment.” 


Here is a characteristic preachment. 


‘Experienced men of the world know very well that it is always best 
to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that a man often pays dear for a 
small frugality. The borrower runs in his own debt. Has a man gained 
anything who has received a hundred favours and rendered none? Has 
he gained by borrowing, through indolence or cunning, his neighbour's 
wares, or horses, or money? There arises on the deed the instant acknow- 
ledgment of benefit on jthe one part, and of debt on the other; that is, 
of superiority and inferiority. The transaction remains in the memory of 
himself and his neighbour; and every new transaction alters, according to 
its nature, their relation to each other. He may soon come to see that he 
had better have broken his own bones than to have ridden in his neigh- 
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bour’s coach, and that ‘the highest price he can pay for a thing is to ask 
for it. A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, and know 
that it is always the part of prudence to face every claimant, and pay every 
just demand on your time, your talents, or your heart. Always pay ; for, 
first or last, you must pay your entire debt. Persons and events may 
stand for a time between you and justice, but it is only a postponement. 
You must pay at last your own debt. If you are wise, you will dread a 
prosperity which only loads you with more. Benefit is the end of nature. 
But for every benefit which you receive, a tax is levied. He is great who 
confers the most benefits. He is base—and that is the one base thing in 
the universe,—to receive favours, and render none. In the order of 
nature we cannot render benefits to those from whom we receive them, or 
only seldom. But the benefit we receive must be rendered again, line for 
line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to somebody. Beware. of too much 
good staying in your hand. It will fast corrupt and worm worms. Pay 
it away quickly in some sort.” 


We said that Mr. Haughton and the Massachusetts philosopher 
might fitly be classed together in a cabinet of unique specimens. 
There is also at times a considerable degree of harmony in their 
sentiments. An example is before us :— 


** When the act of reflection takes place in the mind, when we look at 
ourselves in the light of thought, we discover that our life is embosomed 
in beauty. Behind us, as we go, all things assume pleasing forms, as clouds 
do far off. Not only things familiar and stale, but even the tragic and 
terrible are comely, as they take their place in the pictures of memory. 
The river-bank, the weed at the water-side, the old houses, the foolish per- 
son, however neglected in the passing, have a grace in the past. Even 
the corpse that has lain in the chambers has added a solemn ornament to 
the house. The soul will not know either deformity or pain.” 


The following is a more striking instance :— 


‘‘ Every soul is a celestial Venus to every other soul! The heart has 
its sabbaths and jubilees, in which the world appears as a hymenial feast, 
and all natural sounds and the circle of the seasons are erotic odes and 
dances. Love is omnipresent in nature as motive and reward. Love is 
our highest word, and the synonym of God. Every promise of the soul 
has innumerable fulfilments; each of its joys ripens into a new want. 
Nature, uncontainable, flowing, forelooking, in the first sentiment of kind- 
ness anticipates already a benevolence which shall lose all particular re- 
gards in its general light. The introduction to this felicity is in a private 
and tender relation of one to one, which is the enchantment of human life; 
which, like a certain divine rage and enthusiasm, seizes on man at one 
period, and works a revolution in his mind and body; unites him to his 
race, pledges him to the domestic and civic relations, carries him with new 
sympathy into nature, enhances the power of the senses, opens the imagl- 
nation, adds to his character heroic and sacred attributes, establishes mar- 
riage, and gives permanence to human society.”’ 
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Let us wind up with an illustration of one of Mr. Emerson’s 
dogmas, that ‘all mankind love a lover :”— 


“The earliest demonstrations of complacency and kindness are nature’s 
most winning pictures. It is the dawn of civility and grace in the coarse 
and rustic. The rude village boy teazes the girls about the school-house 
door ;—but to-day he comes running into the entry, and meets one fair 
child arranging her satchel; he holds her books to help her, and instantly 
it seems to him as if she removed herself from him infinitely, and was a 
sacred precinct. Among the throng of girls he runs rudely enough, but 
one alone distances him: and these two little neighbours, that were so 
close just now, have learned to respect each other’s personality. Or who 
can avert his eyes from the engaging, half-artful, half-artless ways of 
school-girls who go into the country shops to buy a skein of silk or a sheet 
of paper, and talk half an hour about nothing with the broad-faced, good- 
natured shop-boy? In the village they are on a perfect equality, which 
love delights in, and without any coquetry the happy, affectionate nature 
of woman flows out in this pretty gossip. The girls may have little beauty, 
yet plainly do they establish between them and the good boy the most 
agreeable, confiding relations, what with their fun and their earnest, about 
Edgar, and Jonas, and Almira, and who was invited to the party, and who 
danced at the dancing school, and when the singing school would begin, 
and other nothings concerning which parties cooed.”’ 





Art. XIV.—The Science of Gunnery. By Witt1am GREENER. 
Longman. 


Mr. Greener, like Mr. Wilkinson, the author of “ Engines of 
War,” has a practical knowledge of gunnery; but is not so accom- 
plished or temperate a writer as his brother manufacturer. Still 
our Newcastle man’s volume is filled with facts, with details, with 
suggestions, and speculations, that will interest the general reader, 
and be found serviceable to the trade in which, we understand, he 
figures to his honour. Science as well as historical notices, and the 
particulars of mechanical art, have enriched the work. 

Mr. Greener goes far back in his notices of arms, and traces the 
subject by rapid strides till he comes to the first use of cannon in 
this country, which appears to have been before the middle of the 
14th century. The invention of “ hand guns,” and the different im- 
provements made upon the primitive tube and straight stock are 
next described, until we are brought to the highest stage yet 
attained in the trade, whether that be the manufacture of the best 
fowling-piece which a London tradesman can bring out, or of the 
Brummagem worthless imitations. An extract ‘will here give em- 
phasis to our latter allusion. 


“During the existence of the slave-trade we made many thousands per 
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year of what is, by the trade, technically termed park paling, being only 
fit for such purposes, and the cost of which was only seven shillings and 
sixpence each; but now we can furnish the Brazilians and others, who stil] 
imagine they hold a right in the blood of their fellow-men, ship loads, if 
they choose, at only five shillings and sixpence each, and it is still sup- 
posed one of these imitations is the blood-money for a fellow-creature, 
It would be a just and equitable law, if our legislature would pass it, 
* That every man should fire the guns he manufactures ;’ nothing would 
tend to improve the quality of the guns of a low grade more.” 


When on the subject of park-paling, it is right to state that the 
demand for rubbish of such a villanous description during the exist- 
ence of the slave-trade, and before the people of England were so 
far deluded as to think that that infernal traffic had been suppressed, 
was so great, that the legislature interfered, and enacted that all gun 
barrels should be subjected to a proof. operation; certain penalties 
being affixed to the non-observance of the statute. ‘This is the ac- 
count of the process which takes place in a proof-house :— 


** As soon as a number of gun barrels are loaded they are taken to a 
house or detached building, standing apart from other offices. It is lined 
throughout with thick sheet iron. The windows, which resemble Venetian 
blinds, are constructed of the same metal. Iron frames are laid the whole 
length of the room; on these the barrels of various qualities, when about 
to be fired, are placed. In the front of these frames lies a large mass of 
sand, to receive the balls. Behind the frame, on which the twist barrels 
are fixed, lies another bed of sand, in which, on the recoil, the barrels are 
buried. Behind the frame, on which the common barrels or muskets are 
tried, a strong iron bar is placed, having a number of holes large enough 
to receive the tang of the breech, but not the barrel. The barrels being 
thus fixed it is impossible for them to fly back. A groove runs along the 
whole length of each frame, in which the train of powder is strewed to ig- 
nite the charges, upon which the barrels, with the touch holes downwards, 
are laid. When everything is ready for the proof, the windows are let 
close down,-the door is shut and secured; an iron rod heated red hot is 
introduced through a hole in the wall. On touching the train, a tremen- 
dous explosion takes place. The windows are then drawn up, the door 
opened, the smoke dissipated, and the twist barrels are found buried in the 
sand, the common ones are thrown forwards—some are found perfect, 
others burst to pieces. It is rare that best barrels are found burst-—more 
frequently bulged or swelled out in places which are faulty, or of a softer 
temper. Those that are found perfect, are then marked with punches of 
different sizes (but having the same impression,) according to the quality 
of the barrel. In London, they have an additional punch, containing the 
number of the bore the barrel has been tried by. This mark easily enables 
the observer to discover whether the barrel has had any considerable quan- 
tity bored out after proving, which the marks of the Birmingham proof- 
house do not; the omission of which, except to a person well versed with 
the different sized punches is a disadvantage. Those that are bulged are 
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sent back to the maker, who beats down the swellings, sends back the bar- 
rels, and they are proved again. They generally stand the second proof, 
though I have known a barrel undergo four proofs before it was marked. 
The common barrels are required to stand twenty-four hours before they 
are examined, when, if not burst, any holes or other material imperfections 
are made quite apparent by the action of the saltpetre. Such barrels are, 
of course, sent back unmarked. Those that are found satisfactory are 
duly stamped and taken home.” 


This looks very well on paper; but, after all, the spirit of the 
enactment, it seems, is evaded ; so that the damage to limb and life, 
both of honest fowlers and to slave hunters, may be as dire and ex- 
tensive as ever. Mr. Greener thus writes :— 


“The gunpowder used is of a very inferior description indeed, when 
compared with sporting powder, the very powder all sporting guns are to 
be used with is nearly three times the power of the proof powder. For 
taking Hutton’s calculation that gunpowder explodes with a velocity of 
five thousand feet per second, bear in mind he means government best 
powder, you have a material not exceeding one-third the velocity possessed 
by the best canister powder, for it is indisputable that the latter explodes 
with a velocity of full fifteen thousand feet per second, as the next chapter 
will go far to prove; the pressure of this will be in proportion ; compare 
the resistance of 14 ounces of shot, a body capable of being jammed 
together, and thus exerting a lateral pressure of the greatest extent with 
the lateral friction of two rolls of paper, and a solid ball, not capable of any 
lateral expansion, and barely all weighed together, equal to two-thirds the 
weight of the charge of shot, and the great dissimilarity becomes glaringly 
apparent. The proof powder is only of a similar strength to that of Hut- 
ton’s calculation, and quite unfitted for the purpose. The generality of 
barrels that do burst are all rent in the fore part, all guns that burst with 
shooting, burst near the breech,—I do not say all, but a vast majority. 
This is in perfect keeping with all my remarks; for, in sporting, the great- 
est test is in the first lift of the charge ; in proving, the greatest test is in 
the mid distance from breech to muzzle, and so arises the result. The pro- 
portion of guns that are broke (they technically call bursting broke) in 
proving is very small, not exceeding three to four per cent. This I also 
applied at head quarters to know, but like the answers to the other ques- 
tions, I was left to guess atthem. The largeness of the grain of the pow- 
der is at too great an extreme, no doubt it is beneficial to have larger than 
the present sporting scale, yet, here they have grain large enough for a 
duck gun, instead of appropriating it to the various purposes wanted. Pis- 
tols are crammed nearly full of powder, with not an inch of tube for the 
ball to travel through, nor the sligtest extra pressure obtained ; why, it is 
one of the greatest pretences without reality I know of, and only a fit blind 
for the ignorant. If the legislature does not gake up the question, and by 
the institution of a suitable test, backed by a penalty commensurate with 
the crime of depriving a fellow-creature of his limb, it will neglect an im- 
perative duty, and become a party particeps.” 
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Powder deserves and obtains a prominent notice in a treatise on 
the subject of gunnery and fire-arms, the power of which may be 
greatly increased beyond that which is possessed by the best article 
in present use. But then this increase, it appears, is at the risk of 
producing not only such an inflammable powder as can hardly be 
trusted by itself, but such also as would burst the guns in our naval 
and military service. 

Having in a former article obtained some information relative to 
the iron trade, we may here, both as bearing most closely on the 
subject immediately before us, but as an appendix to the paper men- 
tioned, advantageously quote some particulars regarding the metal 
which is now manufactured for making gun barrels :— 


** Science and experience has worked a wonderful change in the mixture 
of the superior qualities of iron; for we have had announcements of silver- 
steel barrels, only ten guineas a pair, in the rough ; Brescian steel barrels, 
carbonised iron, and I know not how many more descriptions or compounds 
of metals, to form the best material for high-priced barrels. We have now 
metal which, in the rod, cannot be sold for less than 1s. 2d. per pound; 
the iron for a pair of barrels thus costing 16s. 4d.” 


It has become impossible to obtain old horse-shoe nails for the 
manufacture of sterling gun barrels, so that many efforts are made 
to procure a substitute and an equivalent. On this branch of the 
subject Mr. Greener is led into speculations which concern not 
merely a vexed Damascus question, but the iron trade. He says:— 


‘There is, as must be well understood, an immense variety of different 
qualities of both iron and steel; there is not a uniformity of quality in two 
productions out of a hundred; the very ore, the coal, the presence of oxy- 
gen, the excess of it, all vary the quality of the material; the excess of 
carbon is more detrimental than a scarcity ; where carbon has once been it 
leaves an indelible mark, and though extracted to as great an extent as 
practicable, it leaves a residue that possesses an affinity to absorb carbon 
again equal to the original quantity ; thus, once make steel, and it will 
never, by any process as yet known, be reconverted back to iron of the 
same nature it was originally. Mr. Mushet has given us the proportions 
of carbon held in solution by the various qualities of steel and iron. It 
will follow, as a principle indisputable, that the quantity of carbon con- 
tained in the metal (avoiding cast iron) will increase or decrease, and thus 
regulate the degree of hardness of the metals in question. A quantity of 
these being dissimilar in this point, mixed together, and run into a vessel 
in a state of fusion, when cold, filed, and polished, will show a variety as 
the place they hold in the crystallized mass; work and twist this mate- 
rial in all the tortuous ways and shapes it is capable of taking, and you 
only twist the fibres of the different bodies in the same way, and when they 
come to be acted upon by acid or oxydization, they still retain their relative 
positions, forming the watering or figure, as has been the intention of the 
tortuous twisting. All the beautiful arrangements in Damascus figures 
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are obtained in this way ; metals containing more or less carbon will 
always produce this watering. To obtain a satisfactory proof, any 
erson may case-harden a few pounds weight of stubs, and after- 
wards melt them in a crucible, and run them into a receiver; when these 
are worked down into the bar, or not, as you please, dress and apply 
a little sulphuric acid, and the peculiar situation the various stubbs had 
taken in the fluid state will be clearly discernible. The original barrel 
welders, the real Damascus iron workers, were, as are ours of the present 
day, not the most conscientious individuals, nor the most honourable. For 
strange, but not more so than true on examination of most real Damascus 
barrels I have met with, I find the iron must have been so valuable, as to 
induce the workmen to plate or veneer the superior mixture over a body 
of the commonest iron; all large barrels are thus made, rifles especially.” 


Such are specimens of a work that is full of popular interest and 
professional value. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XV.—The Moor and the Loch. By Joun Coraunoun. Second 
Edition. Murray. 


THERE is so much new matter in this second edition of Mr. Colquhoun’s 
“ Practical Hints on Highland Sports,” as to claim a short notice from us, 
even after the review we bestowed on it when the work first appeared ; 
especially at this opportune season when so many must have repaired to 
the mountainous districts of Scotland in pursuit of some favourite field 
sport. The attractive and racy character of the book, whether subject or 
treament be regarded, will ever recommend it. But when it is understood 
that the author has continued to enlarge his experience in Moor and Loch, 
and has been at pain to revise the whole work, while many new anecdotes 
have been incorporated, not a few, we are convinced, will put themselves 
in possession of this edition, although they may have committed to memory 
the greater part of the former. Not only are there many fresh insertions, 
but entire papers or chapters have been added, the most remarkable of which 
is that on deer-stalking. We shall quote a passage from it, which gives a 
life-like picture of the sport, and also of the enthusiasm, the physical 
stamina, and the knowledge required in this kind of sport :— * 


“There is no sport which more calls into play the sportsman’s pluck 
and endurance of fatigue. He first climbs to the ridge of the hill, where 
he is at once seen by the hawk-eyed driver, who has taken his station near 
the foot, or on the opposite brow, and marked with his glass every herd at 
feed or rest on the face below. As soon as he has selected one, he attempts 
to drive it up the hill towards the sportsman, either by hallooing or show- 
ing himself; at the same time giving warning by the manner of his halloo 
which way they are likely to take. The sportsman must be thoroughly 
acquainted with all the passes, or have some person with him who is; and, 
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running from one ‘snib’ to another, in obedience to the signal below, 
catch sight of the horns of the herd, as with serpentine ascent they wind 
their wary way. From the zigzag manner in which they often come up, 
it is very difficult to make sure which pass will be the favoured one; and 
I have been within a few hundred yards of the antlers when the prolonged 
shout from below has warned me that I had an almost perpendicular shoul- 
der of the hill to breast at my utmost speed before I could hope to obtain 
the much-desired shot. If the wind is at all high, so determined are the 
deer to face it, that, unless there are a great number of drivers, one herd 
after another may take the wrong direction ; but if the day is favourable, 
with only a light breeze, a knowing driver or two will generally manage 
to send them up to the rifle. When the deer have selected their pass, 
should you be within fair distance, with both barrels cocked, beware of 
making the slightest motion, especially of the head, until you mean to fire, 
Even when perfectly in view, if you lie flat and do not move, the herd are 
almost sure to pass. One or two hinds generally take the lead. The fine 
old harts, if there are any in the herd, often come next; but sometimes, if 
very fat and lazy, they lag in the rear. When the first few hinds have 
fairly passed, the rest are sure to follow, until their line is broken and their 
motions quickened by a double volley from the rifle. 

“When stalking last September, in Glenartney forest, by the kind per- 
mission of the noble owner, I had as fine a chance as man could wish 
spoiled by the scarcely-audible whimper of a dog. I was placed in a most 
advantageous spot, within near distance of the pass. Presently an old 
hind came picking her stately steps, like a lady of the old school ushering 
her company to the dining-room. Next her came a careless two-year-old 
hart, looking very anxious to get forward, and perfectly regardless of dan- 
ger. All was’ now safe—lI felt sure of my shot ; when, horror of horrors! 
a slight whimper was heard. The old hind listened, halted, and then 
turned short round upon the young hart, who instantly followed her exam- 
ple, and the whole herd ran helter-skelter down the hill. The unfortunate 
sound proceeded from one of the forester’s two colleys, the only dogs Lord 
Willoughby allows in the forest : they are kept for the purpose of bringing 
to bay any deer badly wounded, and are never slipped upon other occasions. 
The marplot above alluded to is an old dog, and very good for the purpose: 
he had winded without seeing the deer—hence his mistake.”’ 





Art. XVI.—China. By Proressor Kipp. London: Taylor and Walton. 


“ Cun; or, Illustrations of the Symbols, Philosophy, Antiquities, Cus- 
toms, Superstitions, Laws, Government, Education, and Literature of the 
Chinese,” by the Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity College—the only chair of the kind in this country—is a work 
that will be chiefly interesting to scholars or students who have an eye 
not only to the character of the language in question, but who wish to 
obtain a knowledge of the people that speak it through such a medium. 
Professor Kidd, we understand, resided for a number of years at Malacca, 
a place that was wont to be resorted to by many of the Chinese of the 
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better sort of merchants, and where there is still a population of several 
thousands of that peculiar race. There, a Chinese College has been 
established by the English, in which Mr. Kidd for a time acted as princi- 
pal, and until he returned to England on account of ill-health, where he 
has been appointed to the chair mentioned; and being considered not 
merely the first Chinese scholar in this country, but having at his com- 
mand the noble library of about 10,000 Chinese volumes now possessed 
by his College, which belonged to Dr. Morrison, he has the advantage over 
almost every other European with regard to the performance of such an 
undertaking as the title of the present works indicates. 

Professor Kidd vigorously opposes the theory of Ponceau, who con- 
tends that the Chinese language is alphabetical. Our author, on the other 
hand, upholds the symbolical or ideagraphic doctrine. He also compares 
the symbols of the Chinese with the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, and 
discovers between them some remarkable relations, coincidences, and 
analogies ; just as there are in respect of customs. ‘Take an instance of 
the latter with regard to the lessons sought to be enforced by having the 
image of death always before the eyes :— 


“ The constant anticipation of death would seem to be present with the 
Chinese in the practice adopted at Malacca, of always having a coffin 
placed outside the door to receive the adult inhabitant who may first 
require it. There is, however, but little if any additional seriousness on 
the great moral question. Ihave seen an aged individual seated ona 
coffin which he would perhaps soon occupy, reading not one of their ethi- 
cal or religious works, but a popular novel, highly esteemed, indeed, for 
the ability with which it is written, though its immediate influence on the 
heart must be to increase its disinclination for the solemn ,ordeal of the 
judgment-seat. The appearance to a Christian stranger of so many pecu- 
liarly formed receptacles for the dead, consentaneously placed at the doors 
of human dwellings, is calculated to awaken his sympathies, and create a 
tender interest on behalf of their owners. The motive for this singular 
act is ascribed to the requirements of filial piety, which cannot be satisfied 


without coffins of prescribed thickness, sufficiently seasoned to resist pre- 
mature decay.” 


In fulfilment of Mr. Kidd’s design, and of the scope of his subject, he 
places before us the early ages of China, as given by its fabulous historians, 
and according to the successive dynasties; also the great steps made in 
the arts of civilization and in science, together with the supposed inventors. 
For example, one is named as the inventor of nets, another of grain, &c. 
In the reign of Yaou, a tortoise was brought to court bearing historical 
records from the creation. 'The Chinese sects are next noticed; as are 
also a variety of superstitious observances. Ancestral worship is com- 
mon; and formerly it had amongst its solemnities the immolation of 
human victims. So attached are the Chinese to funeral rites, and so 
highly do they prize the sympathies supposed to exist between the inhabi- 
tants of the grave and the breathing relatives who tread the earth, that the 
grave is preferred to utter separation in life, as our author had personal 
means of ascertaining. While he resided at Malacca, he says,— 
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** A Chinese, convicted of a cruel murder, had been sentenced to trans. 
portation for life. His friends, who sought to procure a mitigation of his 
punishment, solicited my supposed influence as an Englishman with the 
Governor on their behalf. I urged the aggravated nature of the offence 
as a reason why I could not even conscientiously ask such a thing, if I 
were sure of success; and suggested that it ought to be a matter of thank- 
fulness he was not hanged. He immediately replied, that he considered 
this a much severer punishment than death ; for in that case his parents, 
who were living, might have performed his funeral rites, and the usual 
offices at the tomb of which he was now deprived, while they would also 
be totally cut off from all intercourse with their son after death as well as 
in life.” 

The philosophical principles of Chinese morals—their civil, educational, 
as well as military systems, as illustrated in the institution and workings 
of the numerous official boards—their belief in, and use of, amulets, &ce.— 
their laws, &c.—are subjects which, each in its due turn, engages the 
Professor; so that the work cannot be worthy of careful study at the 
present hour but at all times. Its grand feature is this—distinguishing it 
from all the numerous publications that a temporary quarrel with the 
Celestials have drawn forth—that it describes them as their mind and 

: manners are read in their own language and literature, and not asobserved 
: and depicted by mere visitors. 








Art. XVII.—Regulus the Noblest Roman of them all. A Tragedy, in | 
Five Acts. By Jacos Jones, Esq. London: Miller. 


Mr. Jones is the most persevering tragedy writer of the age, considering 
the disappointments and neglects he has encountered. The proposed 
and, we believe, resolved phalanx of dramatists, whose creations have 
been rejected, or have not found audience, at the patent theatres, to have 
their works brought to an independent test at the English Opera House, 
will, we presume, afford to Mr. Jones a welcome and desired opportunity 
of representation. 








Art. XVIII.—The Visitor's Guide to the Sights of London. 
London : Strange. 


A compact, useful, lively, little volume; the most sensible guide we 
have yet seen to London and the environs. 










Art. XIX.—The Powers of the Greek Tenses, and other Papers. 
F. W. Harrer, M.A. London: Bell. 


ScHOLARLY and philosophic ; intelligible and practically applicable. 





By 


